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CHAPTER I. 

Kino Louis, upon his return to France, ma-- 
nifested the same prudence, wisdom, and judg- 
ment in his measures, which he had shown in 
Syria to less effectuaj purpose. He hastened 
to make peace with England, in consideration 
of which he received Henry UL at Paris with 
sumptuous hospitality. The claims of England 
upon Normandy were now rather antiquated* 
. " I would willingly restore the province," said 
the King of prance to the English monarch, in 
a confidential manner, " but my peers and ba- 
rons will not consent to my doing so." King 
Henry therefore excha9ged his claims on Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Touraine^ and Poitou, for some 
trifling territories adjacent to Gascony,'the only 
portion of Henry H.'s French dominions which 
his grandson still retained. 

Louis no# reigned in peace* and honour. 
From the universal confidence reposed in his 
justice and equity, both his own subjects and 
strangers were frequently in the custom of re- 
ferring to him matters which were in debate 
between them. This course Mras the more re- 
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sorted to, as the good king frequently indem- 
nified at his own expense the party against 
wjiom he gave his award. Thus, when the 
queen's mother, the Countess of Provence, 
disputed the right of some castjes with the 
king's brother, the Count of Anjou, Louis de- 
creed that they should be purchased by the lat- ■ 
ter from the Count of Provence, but at the 
same. time gave his brother money to pay the 
price. In any dispute with the crown, the op- 
posite party found it most advantageous to 
trust to the candour of the king himself, who 
always judged his own side of the cause with 
the greatest severity. Thus this good king 
gained the hearts of the insubordinate vassals 
who had often conspired against his predeces- 
sors. 

This able prince was farther distinguicihed as 
a legislator, in which capacity, the manners 
and customs of that age being considered, he 
makes a dbtinguished figure in French history, 
and may fairly be preferred to any sovereign 
who at that time flourished in Europe. In 
particular, he endeavoured to maintain the 
tranquillity of the kingdom^ by the suppression 
of the numerous private quarrels among the 
great vassals of the crown, and greatly curbed 
the right which they assumed of taking the 
field like independent sovereigns, as had beeii 
formerly theh* custom. These great lords, 
overawed by the reputation and power of the 
king, were now, generally, compelled to bring 
their contests before his tribunal, instead of 
deciding them by arms. 
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Saint Louis also laid under restrictions Ihe 
trial by single combat, at least as much as the 
manners of the time, partial to that species of 
decision, would permit the alteration. 

By these and other enactments, Saint Louis 
studied to make his people happy, while his 
own demeanour indicated too fully that he had 
at his>heart the rooted feeling of having sus'- 
tained discomfiture and disgrace in Egypt, 
where he had most hoped to deserve success, ^ 
and to acquire glory. His robes of ceremony 
were laid aside, and he seldom shared person- 
ally in the banquets which he provided for his 
courtiers and nobles. The French king was, 
for humility's sake, attended, even at, meals, 
by troops of beggars, to whom he distributed 
provisions' with his own royal hand. • There 
was something of affectation in this ; but the 
principle on which he acted seems, from other 
circumstances, to have been sincere. 

His desire for the general peace of Europe, 
and his efforts to appease the quarrels of the 
great, incurred the censure of some of his states- 
men, who wished to persuade him that he 
would act with more policy by suffering their 
discords to augment, and even by aggravating 
their quarrels, than by endeavouring to end 
them. To such advisers, Louis, in that case 
justly deserving the epithet of Saint, used to 
reply, •• they counselled hiiA ill ; for,'^ added 
he, *' should the neighbouring princes and great 
barons perceive that I instigated wars amongst 
them, or at least that I did not labour to re- 
store peace^ they might well imagine that I act- 
• i* 
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ed thus either through maleyolence or indifier- 
ence^-— an.idea which would be sure to tempt 
them- to enter into dangerous confederacies 
against me ; besides that< in acting otherwise 
than I do, I should provoke the indignation of 
G-od, who has written in his Gospel, ' Blessed 
are the peace-makers, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.' " • 

In like manner, his advisers upbraided hira 
that he neglected to take advantage of the 
weakness of Henry III., to wrest from the £ngr 
lish the ' considerable share which they still 
retained of the French territory in. Gascony. 
On this subject, also, he defended himself by 
pfovin? that an honest and upright conduct was 
the best policy which a king could observe; 
" he was aware," he said, *' that John of Eng- 
land had justly forfeited the greater part of his 
dominions in France ; nor did he meditate the 
extravagant generosity of restoring them to 
his son. On the other hand, he felt himself 
obliged to abstain from coveting that portion to 
which Henry retained a legal right through his 
grrandmother Eleanor." 

While Uius behaving with mederation and 
generosity to his neighbours^ and even to his 
enemies, Louis performed ia his own person 
the duty of a judge, and was often found, like 
the Kinga of Judah, sitting in the gates of his 
palace, to render justice indifferently to all 
those who presented themselves to ask it o 
him. 

By his altention to the public good, as wek 
in making laws as in enforcing them, the king* 
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bec&me deservedly beloved, and proved eff<gctu- 
ally that no subtletiefl of worldly policy could 
carry an empire to such a height of peace and 
happiness, as the getierous and worthy conduct 
»f a prince acting upon religious and moral 
principles. 

With all that was so excellent in the charac- 
ter and conduct of St Louis, he was subject, as- 
we have already hinted, to a strain of supersti- 
tioii> die great vice of the age, which impelled 
him into measures that finally brought ruin up- 
on himself, and severe losses upon the state. 
At the bottom of his thoughts, he still retained 
the insane hope of being more successful in a 
new crusade than in that in which he had en- 
countered defeat and captivity ; and after six- 
teen years had been devoted to the improve- 
ment and good government of his own domi- 
nions, he again prepared a fleet and army to in- 
vade the territories of a Mahometan prince. 
Neither Palestine nor Egypt was the object of 
this new attack. The city of Tunis, upon the 
coast of Africa, was the destined object of the 
expedition. ^ 

Credulous in all concerning die holy war, 
Louis conceived that the Mahometan kingf of 
Tunis was willing to turn christian, and be- 
come his ally, or vassal ; and, by pdssessing a 
powerful influence, through the occupation of 
this fertile country, he hoped he shodld make 
the conversion of this prince the mfeani^ of 
pusling his conquests, and extending Chris- 
tianity over Egypt and Palestine also. 

It was in the year -1270, that he gave finally 
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this proof that his superstition was as active 
and as -credulous as ever.. He carried with 
him, as before, the princes of his pwn family, 
and many of his principal vassals. The most 
remarkable of these, both by merit and rank, 
was Edward, Prince of Wales, who seized thai 
opportunity to exhibit against the infidels fresh 
proofs of the courage and military conduct 
which he displayed in his own country during 
the civil conflicts called the Barons' Wars. 
He WIS followed by a body of select troopsi 
and distinguished himself greatly. ^ 

This expedition, which formed the eighth, and 
proved the last crusade, was in its outset as- 
sailed by a tempest, by which the;fleet, ill con-^ 
structed to encounter storms, sustained great 
loss. In three days, however, Louis assem- 
bled the greater part of his armament before 
Tunis. Here the infidel monarch, whom he 
had hoped to convert to the Christian religion, 
instead of showing the expected docility, re- 
ceived him at the head of a strong army, with 
which he prepared to defend his city against 
the invaders. Louis immediately landed ; and 
the French, in their disembarkation, obtained 
some success. Thes^, however, were only 
momentary, for the crusaders had no sooner 
formed a close siege around the town, which 
wad too strong to be carried save by blockade, 
than diseases of a. destructive character broke 
out in their army. The want of water and 
forage increased the progress of contagion ; 
and constant skirmishiiig with the enemy, for 
which the Moors chose Uie most advantageous 
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positions, added the^ waste of the sword to that 
of epidemic disease. The infection approach- 
ed the person and family of the king ; his eldest 
son died of a fever ; his youngest son, Tri9tan, 
who . received birth in Damietta, during the 
miseries of his fiather's first crusade, now pass- 
ed from existence amidst the ruin of his second 
attempt. Louis himself, attacked by the fever 
nvilich had robbed him of two sons, called 
to his pillow, Philip, his eldest remaining 
child, and exhausted what remained of life 
and strength in giving him his parting instruc- 
dons. 

On the 25th of August, 1270, this good king 
died, to whose reign one only misfortune at- 
tached, namely, that too little of it was spent. 
in the Jbosom of his own kingdom, and in at- 
tention to its interests, which he understood so 
well. But France, so populous and powerful 
a nation, speedily recovered the loss incurred 
by the unfortunate crusades, while the effect of 
the wise laws introduced, by Saint Louis con- 
tinued to influence his kingdom through a long 
train of centuries. 

Meantime, Charles, Count of Anjou, the bro* 
ther of S^nt Louis, had obtained a crown for 
his own brow, which he had hoped to render 
yet more stable, had his brother succeeded in 
the expedition against Tunis, to which attempt 
he was preparing to bring him assistance. To . 
understand this important point of history, it , 
is necessary, to look a little back.* 

The Emperor Frederick II. had been heir to 
th« pretensions of the imperiaf ^house of Sua- 
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bia to ^both the Sicilies ; in other wtnrds, to 
those territories now belonging to the kingdom 
of Naples. But over these kingdoms the Popes 
had always asserted a right of homage, similar' 
to thkt which King John surrendered to the 
church in England. Upon the death of Frede- 
rick, these Italian and Sicilian dominions were 
dsurped by his natural son, called Manfirdy, to 
the prejudice of the emperor's nephew and law- 
ful heir, a youth named Conradin. Manfroy 
exercised with vigour the rights which he had 
so boldly assumed. To the real dominions of- 
Naples and Sicily, he added a nominal claim 
over the kingdom of Jerusalem, though long 
since conquered by th^ Saracens. In assuming 
these titles, Manfroy, or Manfred, disowned all 
homage to the Pope ; he even invaded the ter- 
ritories of the Church, when the pontilT dis-* 
puted his title. 

Pope Urban, who then wore the mitre, toge- 
ther with Clement IV., his successor, who ad- 
hered to his policy, began successively to use 
their spiritual weapons. They excommuni-' 
cated Manfroy, and were only at a loss upon 
whom to confer the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies, of which they deprived him by the formal 
sentence of the church. This was a difficult 
question; for, though the Popes claimed the 
privilege of conferring the right where they 
pleased, it was necessary to choose a candidate 
strong enough to cope with Manfroy; and it 
was not easy to select such a one. In this un- 
certainty, the sovereignty was ofiered first fo one 
9f Saint Louis' children, but declined by the 
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^oiki^gi who eould not. thinC'it consistent 
with morality to profit by a forfeiture, which, 
thoagh: declared by the voice of the Church, 
had XkOi been incurred by the legal heir. Con- - 
radin's right, it was clear, could not therefore 
be*. effected by Manfred, an intruder, whose 
deeds -could not prejudice the rights of his cou- 
sin. Accordingly, Louis declined to a\rail him 
self of the grant of the Pope in favour of any 
of his soj^s. 

The Pope nextofibrod the kingdoms of Sicily 
and Jerusalem to Edmund, son of. the king of 
Eagland* But although this prince went soiar 
as to assume the title of king, his father, Henry 
III., was toomuch embarrassed, with the wars 
of his barons at home, to admit of his son's 
finally accepting a donation which he could not 
have the xoeans of supporting. 

At length the Pope resolved to name as mo- 
narch of the Two Sicilies, and nominal King 
of Jerusalem, Charles, Count of Anjou, the 
.brother of Saint ^ Louis, a man of a "bold, and 
even ferocious character, one who would aet 
with sufficient vigour, and without embarrass- 
ing himself with i^ny scruples, in defence of 
the right T assigned lum by the Pope. Saint 
Louis acquiesced in the nomination of his .bro- 
ther, though he had declined to profit by the 
grant to his sons. And although his royal 
brother was rather passive than active in his 
favour, the Count of Anjou was able to assem- 
ble an vrmj competent to the enterprise. He 
marched mto tl^ Neapolitan territory, and 
engaged Manfroy in a pitched battle, fought 
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near Beneventum, in which the latter lost his 
kingdom and his life. 

A competitor for the kingdoms of the Sici- 
lies now arose to reclaim the crown usurped by 
Manfroy. This was Conradin, nephew of the 
Emperor Frederick, and whose legal right of 
succession had been usurped by the late posses- 
sor. This young prince had little difficulty in 
assembling a strong party, consisting of the 
friends of the imperial faction, which in the 
beginning threatened to extinguish the rising 
power of Charles of Anjou. The valour, or 
the fortune, of the French prince was, how- 
ever, predominant once more. Conradin was 
defeated by Charles in a great battle, made pri- 
soner,^ and, by an act of great injustice and 
cruelty, tried, and put to death upon a scaffold, 
for the prosecution of a claim of succession to 
which he was aMe called by justice and by 
nature. 

A. D. 1270. Wh^n, therefore, the rash ex- 
pedition of Louis against Tunis took place, 
Charles, now King of Sicily, was eager in encou- 
raging his brother to a war in which he thought 
less of the conquest of the Holy Land, than 
of subjecting Tunis to European dependence, 
and making it an appanage of his own kingdom 
of the two Sicilies. 

When the eighth crusade had nearly come 
to a mel^ncholy termination, by the death of 
Louis and his two sons, Charles, King of the 
Sicilies, appeared before Tunis with a fleet 
loaded with provisions and reinforcements. Ar 
the fresh troops advanced to support die siegie 
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the Arabs checked their approach by putting 
in motion the sands of the desert, which, driven 
by a violent wind upon the strangers, prevented 
their attempts to march up to die attack of the 
place. 

Upon a second occasion of the same kind, 
however, the natives srere less successful, being 
drawn into an ambuscade, where they suflered 
severely by the swords of the Europeans. The 
sultan began now to propose terms of .submis- 
sion^ agreeing to pay a ransom to the King of 
the Sicilies ofi. forty thousand crowns a-year- — 
to defray the expense of the war — to allow the 
preaching of Christian priests, and the exercise 
of the Christian religion in his dominions, with 
some other concessions,^ which, excepting the 
payment of the money, were rather nominal 
than reaL 

Notwithstanding these favourable conditions,, 
the French and Sicilian monarehs were blamed 
by the voioe of Christendom — ^Philip for im- 
patience, and Charles for eovetousness* Of all 
the princes in the crusade, Edward of England 
alone, afterwards the First of that name, and 
one of the most politic. princes who ever lived, 
refused, as far as he was concerned, to consent 
to this treaty. He also professed his determi- 
nation to proceed to Palestine, where Acre, the 
last of the fortresses which owned the Chris- 
tian authority, was on the point of surrendering 
to the infidels. ' " i 

" I will enter Acre," said youi^g Edward^ 
staking his breast, ** though only Fowin, my 
groom, should follow .me!" He went forward 
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accordingly with his little band of English ; 
but the feats which he performed were of small 
note, considering the personal qualities of the 

, prince, and his expedition is chiefly famed for 
the romantic courage of his princess Eleanor, 
who attended him. This faithfiiKand coura- 
geous lady is said to have sucked the wound 
which her husband received from an envenomed 
weapon, and to have thus endangered her own 
life to save his. 

After the treaty of Tunis had been concluded, 
the kings of France and Sicily returned to 
their dominions — Philip eager to take posses- 
sion of the crown which had fallen to him by 
inheritance, Charles desirous to secure and to 
enjoy that which he had obtained by conquest. 
Philip, the third of that name^ called the 
Hardy, seems to have been disposed to distin- 
guish himself by enforcing the wise laws of 
King Louis, his father, fbr preventing private 
wars among his vassals. He had soon an op- 
portunity to show this disposition, in pacifying 
a feud between the Count of Foix and the Lord 
of Casaubon.* The latter had been assaulted 
by the powerful Count, notwithstanding he re- 
sided in a castle assigned him by the sovereign 
for his abode, and was under his express pro- 

'. tection. The king, at the head of his royal 
forces, besieged the castle of Foix, compelled 
the Count to surrender, detained him a certaiiv 
time in prison, and only dismissed him upon 
complete submission. The vigour of the go- 
vernment upon this occasion shows the perma- 
nent result of the just and firm conduct of 
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9ftint Louis. But the king's most remarkable 
adirentares occurred in his own family, and 
were of a very distressing nature. 

In his return through Italy, King Philip ha<| 
the misfortune to lose his betfUtiful wife, Isabel, 
who had not hesitated to follow him to the me- 
lancholy crusade in which the royal family 
sustained so much loss. In the course of this 
journey, this lady, being then near her confine- 
ment, was thrown from her horse in crossing a 
river, and died in consequence. Isabel, thus 
untimely cut off, left four sons ; Louis; who 
died by poison ; Philip, who reigned after his 
father; Charles of Valois, father of the branch 
from whom sprung the French kings of that 
house, and Robert^ who died young* 

After the king's return to France, the coun- 
cil remonstrated with him on the inexpediency 
of his remaining single, and he was ipduced to 
marry, as his second wife, Mary, the daughter 
of Henry, the sixth Duke of Brabant. The 
life of this unfortunate princess* was rendered 
.melancholy, and that of her husband disturbed,^ 
by a strange succession of misfortunes, in con-* 
sequence of the machinations of an uhworUiy 
farourite. Mary of Brabant bore a' son the 
year after her marriage, and within six years 
afterwards, two daughters; u fair lineage, 
which' naturally confirmed the love which the 
king bore to her, as -a beautiful and affectionate 
woman. But jealousy and discord were sown- ' 
between them. The artificer of this mischief 
was Pierre de la Brosse; he was a person of 
low origin,, and had appeared at court origi* 
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nally in the capacity of a barber. By this, 
however, we are >iiot to infer the degree of ig- 
norance or meanness which modems annex to 
the word. A. barber in i^ose times receiv^ed 
a medical • education, and was in effect a 
surgeon, applying his skill to the cure of 
' wounds, as well as to the arrangement of 
the beard and hair. Stilly however, it was 
a menial office, and It was^ thought wonder- 
ful that such a man should rise to be a royal 
favourite. 

Upon the death of Saint Louis, Philip ad- 
vanced La Brosse, who seems to have been a 
man of talent as well as art, to the rank of royal 
chamberlain, and employed 4iim in the adminis- 
tration of some important lafTairB* He is said, 
as often happens with upstart favourites,, to 
have abused the king's kindness, and betrayed'* . 
his trust, using his favour as the means of jin- 
jiist oppression. A natural dislike arose^be- 
tween the. queen, who thought her husband 
trusted too much to this unworthy man, and 
the favourite, who foresaw his own ruin in the 
predominant influence of the young princess. 

La Brosse, having once entertained this jea- 
lousy of the queen, is said to have taken every 
opportunity to prejudice Philip against her, by 
intimating, from time to time, that his consort 
was actuated by the general dislike against 
Philip's children by the former marriage, com- 
monly imputed to stepmothers. The favourite 
caused it to be insinuated, from various quar- 
ters, into the king's private ear> that his wife 
often complained t^ her misfortiine in bearing 
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children who were destined to become the vas- 
sals of those of the^ first marriage, and that she^ 
said their case was the harder, if, though bom ^ 
when their father was upon the throne, they 
must necessarily be postponed to the children 
who<;ame into the world when Philip was only 
a- prince. 

About this time, Louis, the king's eldest son 
by his first marriage, prince and heir of France, 
was seized suddenly by a malignant fever, which 
hurried him to his grave. The fataMiBorder 
was attended with violent derangement in his 
stomach, livid spots upon his person, and other 
symptoms, which the age ascribed to poison. 
On these suspicious circumstances. La Brosse, 
who had the court filled with his relations and 
dependents, spread rumours tending to fix the 
crime upon Quoen Mary, whom he had already 
loaded with calumnies' to the same effect: The 
queen, on the contrary, accused La Brosse of 
having himself administered the poison to the 
young prince, with the purpose of charging it 
ogainst her. The king, divided betwixt fond- 
ness for his wife, dnd habitual partiality for his 
favourite, did not well know, betwixt two aver- 
menfs, both abhorrent to his imagination, which 
there was groimd to believe. 

Perhaps, in so dark a transaction, we may 
be justified in believing that no crime at all 
was committed, and that what were considered 
as marks of poison, were merely symptoms of 
a putrid fever. Such, however, is seldom th« 
opinion of. the public in any age, who are pe- 
culiarly addicted to assign rernltrkable and ne- 
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farious causes for the death of great persons. 
* The king, in hif; distress and perplexity, had 
recourse to a species of explanation suited 
only to an ignorant age. He dispatched the 
Bishop of Bayeux, and the Ahbe of St. Dennis, 
to visit a nun, or beguine, then at Nivelles, who. 
was supposed to possess the gift of discover-*' 
ing by inspiration the most concealed transac- 
tions. The royal envoys were directed to con- 
sult, of course, with this great authority, and 
to learn from her the real particulars of the 
young princess death. 

Her first confession, taken from her by itie 
Bishop of Bayeux alone, seen^ed to criminate 
tlie queen. This was thought suspicious, be- 
cause the bishop was a near connexion of La 
Brosse, and interested in deciding the dispute 
in his relation's favour. But whatever his se- 
cret bias was, the prelate refused to bring for- 
ward a charge -founded on what the nun had 
told him in confe8sion> The prophetess her- 
self seemed equally unwilling to speak plain. 

To a second inquiry by the Abbot of St. 
Dennis, after that by the Bishop of Bayeux, 
she refused to answer ; and the matter seemed 
to go against the queen. But in this uncer- 
tainty Philip deputed the Bishop of Dol, and 
Arnolpli de Vismale, a knight Templar, who 
were considered as impartial persons, to ex- 
amine the nun a second time. To these she 
frankly declared, that the king ought not to 
give any credit to such accusations as might 
be brought .against his wife, since they all 
arose out of calumny. 
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At this ^me, John of Brabant came to the 
court of Franee, averring the innocence of his 
sister, Queen Mary, demanding that her ho- 
nour should be fully cleared, and offering the 
combat to any who should impeach it. This 
accusation hastened .La~ Brosse's ruin. The 
favourite was' accused^f hav4ng corresponded 
with the King of Castile, with whom Philip 
of France was then at war, and, being found 
guilty of this crime, was sent to prison, dis- 
graced, and afterwards ignominiously exeeur 
ted. 

The DuIiLe of Brabant bad gained credit for 
the part he had hitherto taken in his sister's 
favour ; but when the French saw La Brosse 
executed without ati> open trial, and beheld the 
Duke of Brabant, and soihe lords of his party, 
attend upon the Execution, with more personal 
feeling of vengeance than became their rank, 
the tide began to turn, and La Brosse was con- 
sidered as having fallen a victim to the queen 
and her faction. Mary, however, long survived 
her husband, and was treated with the gr^test 
respect by the 6uniiy of his former wife, seve- 
ral of whom she beheld successively upon the 
throne. ' ■' 

The affairs of England, and of Italy, were 
the next objects of importance during Philip 
tfie Hardy's reign. 

It was while this king filled the throne that 
the English began again to be' heard of in 
France, having been long of little cpnsequenee 
there, owing to tbe violence of their domestic 
feuds. Edward L had long been 1>usied in re- 
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ducing his subjects of England to obedience, 
but, hating perfectly succeeded, b«came now 
* desirous of asserting his claim to such of the 
, English territories in France as could yet be 
gathered out of the wreck of the forfeiture de- 
clared by Philip Augustas. For this purpose 
Edward resided three years in France, from 
June, 1286, to August, 1289. He rendered 
homage to Philip the Hardy, and transacted 
his afiairs with great wisdom, honour, and suc- 

The bloody wars which long deluged Europe 
with slaughter, in order to decide the posses- 
sions of Naples and Sicily, continued to agi- 
' tate France during this reign. It is true, t^^ 
Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily, exercised, 
by commission from the Pope, the high offices 
of Vicar of the Empire, and Senator of Rome. 
He was also, besides being the actual reigning 
monarch of the Two Sicilies, invested with 
the nominal sovereignty of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, upon the principle, it may be sup- 
posed, that he \vho had obtained the substance, 
should al»o have the nominal possession of the 
shadow ; for the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem 
had ceased to exist. n ^ . 

Notwithstanding these dignities^ Charles of 
Anjou did not, by any moans, sit secure on his 
throne. He had involved himself imprudently 
with ^e Church, to which he owed his king- 
dom originally. Pope Nicholas, who bore 
much ill will towards Charles, deprived him of 
the office of Vicar of the Empire, and the dig- 
nity of Rohian Senator, ill the hope, it is 9up-['f 
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posed, of provoking him to some act whick 
might give the Holy See a pretence for depriv- 
ing him of the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
which she had bestowed. 

The vices of that prince were yet more hurt- 
ful to him than the displeasure of the Pope ; 
and the luxury, insolence, and cruelty, by 
which his French troops provoked the general 
resentment of the Sicilians, were still more 
fatal to his^ause. A rival soon aroise when his 
reign became unpopular. The imperialists still 
retained a strong party among the Sicilians. 
Don Pedro, King of Arragon — who had marri- 
ed the daughter of Manfroy, defeated and slain 
by Charles of Anjou — ^now claimed the king- 
dont of Sicily in the right of his wife, and 
threatened to reconquer |t from the French. 

The passions of the inhabitants seconded, in 
an extraordinary manner^ the pretemsions of 
• Don Pedro. Incensed at the liberties which 
the French uncereraioniously took with the fe- 
males of their families, the Sicilians formed a 
scheme of insurrection against these petulant 
and insolent strangers, equally remark&ble for 
its extent, the secrecy ividi wMch it was carried [ 
on, and the number of Frenchmen who pe- 
rished. . 

This was the famous insurrection, known by 
the name of the Sicilian Vespers. The plot 
bore, that, at the tolling of the evening bell for 
prayers, on Easterday, 1382^ the islanders 
should rush suddenly upon the French stran- 
gers, and put them to death without exeeption. 

his plot was contrived with svrh surprising 
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secrecy and unanimity, and executed with such 
genenu ftiry, that in less than two hours a ge- 
neral massacre had taken place, of all the 
French, whatever their age, sex, or condition. 
Monks put to death their brethren; priests 
slew each ether upon the very altar ; fathers 
killed their daughters, who had been married 
to strangers, and every other horror took place, 
wliich could be practised by a vindictive na- 
tion, assuming at once the trade of assassins. 
. This massacre, intended to be decisive Of the 
controversy between Afijou and Arragon, was, 
like many other great historical crimes, disap- 
pointine in its results. The kingdom of France 
was thrilled with horror, but at the same time 
seized with a thirst of revenge for so general 

. and dreadful an assassination. Numbers of the 
best warriors in that kingdom offered their ser- 
vices to Charles of Anjou, to avenge the death 
of their murdered countrymen. 

Pedro of Arragon, finding his adherents una- 
ble to cope with the high- famed French chi- 
valry, was reduced to evade tlie combat, by a 
device, the issue of which considerably hurt 
his reputation. In order to get rid of the pres- 
sure of the French force in Sicily, and to avoid 
the necessity of encountering the numerous and 
excellent forces which had come to espouse 

, the French cause, Pedro dispatched a challenge 
to Charles of Anjou, defying him to meet him 
with a hundred knights, and decide their dif- 
ferences by the issue of^hat encounter. Bour*- 
deaux, as a neutral territory, was assigned as 
the placeof eombat: 
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Cjiarfes, who was by np means deficient in 
personal courage, immediately accepted the 
defiance, and went to the place appointed with 
his hundred attendants. In this he acted im* 
prudently, considering that, by prosecuting the 
advantages ^he possessed, he might have made 
himself master of Sicily, which was the object 
of contention ; an opportunity which was lost 
by his departure for Bordeaux. 

Neither did Pedro ever mean actually to en- 
counter him and his knights, as his challenge 
implied. He indeed kept his appointment ; 
but he appeared in disguise, and avoided the 
combat, alleging, that, as Philip, King of 
France, was present in Bourdeaux at the time, 
and was lord paramount of the town, it. was no 
longer an ec^ual place of meeting, for a prince 
who came to ^ght with that king's uncle. Ac- 
cordingly, :^he left the place with little honour ; 
for, as Philip had few or no soldiers along with 
him, the seneschal of the King of England, who 
was actually conmfiandant of the place, was 
sufficiently strong to have afforded a ftiir field 
of combat, both - to French and Spaniards. 
But Pedro obtained his object, which was the 
opportunity to prosecute the war in Sicily, with 
a better chance of success than when he had 
Charles for an opponent. 

Charles orAnjou had left irt Sicily his ^on, a 
hi^h-spirited young man, called Charles the 
Lame, from an accident which had 'befallen him 
in you^h. He was commissioned to command 
as regent during his fsfth^r's absence. This 
youth, although warned by his father to act 
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upon the defensive, rashly encountered the fleet 
of Arragon, commaifded by the famotis. Andrew 
Doria, the tilly of Don Pedro. Charles the 
Lame was defeated and taken by this celebrated 
•mariner, and his father, after at first seeming 
to support the calamity with firmness, gave 
way to grief, and died at sixty-six years of age. 

In the meantime, the King of France, to 
whom the Pope, according to his custom of 
dealing kingdoms at pleasure, had assigned 
that of Arragon, transferable to any of his sons 
whom he should name, conveyed the right thus 
vested in him to his third son, Charles of Valois, 
and prepared, with a strong army and navy, to 
put him in possession of his new dominions. 

With this purpose, Philip the Hardy invaded 
Catalonia, and besieged Gerona. Pedro of Ar- 
ragon came to its relief, with a small and flying 
army. RoUo of Nesle, Constable of France, 
drew the Spanish prince into an ambuscade, by 
showing only a small p^rt of his forces. In 
this skirmish, Pedro had his face torn by the 
thrust of a lance, was nearly made prisoner, 
and obliged to cut the reins of his horse. In 
order ip escape the grasp of a French man-at-\ 
arms. He escaped from the field, but died in 
consequence of the wound, and the fever which 
•nsued. 

This success was, however, overbalanced by 
an advantage obtained by Doria, who was still 
at sea, over the FreVich fleet. Many of Philip's 
vessels were sunk and destroyed ; and as these 
were leaded with provisions for the use of the 
army besieging Grerona, the sufferings of the 
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French, arising from the loss, became so ex- 
treme, that it was impossible for them to remain 
longer before the place. T%e siege wais there- 
fore ^raised, and Uie king, whose hopes were 
thus disappointed, withdrew to Perpignan, 
where he shortly after died of chagrin for the 
miscarriage of an undertaking which com- 
menced so prosperously. 

This prince, although not a man of shining 
talent, bears, nevertheless, a fair character in 
the French annals, and is said to have been 
particularly scrupulous in the mode of raising 
the revenue from his people, who never com- 
plained of the sums exacted, as they were levied 
witii so much fairness and attention to the con- 
venience of the indigent. It is impossible now 
to discover from what circumstance Philip de- 
rived his epithet of Hardy, as we are not aware 
of his having shown great personal courage. He 
displayed no high or distinguished qualities, a 
deficiency which was atoned for by Ms charac- 
ter being marked by none that were wicked or 
dangerous. 
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Philip IV., who succeeded his ikiher^ 
suriuuned Le Bel, or the Fair, from the baanty 
of his countenance, and the majesty oi hi» per- 
son. He was married to Joan, who was Queeb 
of Navarre, as well as Countess of Cbampagae 
and Brie. 

This princess entc'ance on ]i£e took place at 
great disadvantage. His father had left an ex- 
hausted exchequer, and a ruinous and iukhic* 
cessful war undertaken with Spaing to ▼ii|diea4e 
the rights of his nephew, son of hie sisler 
Blanche, Queen of Ciastile, and to con%Her tke 
kingdom of Arragon, for Charles of Vakws* 
Edward t«, too, was now beginainff to beistisr 
himself in Prance, and perj^lexed the Fremch 
king by a demand of the territory of Xaintenfe, 
a district adjacent to the English possessions in 
Guienne. In this important matter, Philip, 
after examining the ancient treaties between 
the kingdoms, saw the necessity of acquiescing, 
and Edward became a' party to a negotiation by 
which the quarrel witii Castile was in some 
degree accommodated, and the peace of Europe 
i^ a great measure restored. 

But in consequence of an accidental quarrel 
between a Norman and a Ghiscon sailor, which 
led to a battle betwixt their two vessels, that 
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moderation which the young Kin^ of Prance 
had hitherto exhibited, seemed to b^ exchanged 
for hasty resentment, ahd a determination to 
proceed to extremities. 

Upon this accidental -provocation, and in re- 
sentment of the injury offered to his flag, the 
King of France issued a summons, commanding 
Ed^rard, as a peer of Prance, to appear before 
the French parKament, under pain of forfeitiM 
hi» £ef8 in that Kingdom. Edward, though 
offended at such peremptory conduct, was de- 
8irou6 to aroid a rupture. He offered,, with 
exemplary temperance, to yield to the French 
six castles which he held in Guienne, by way 
of security that he would swbmit to make 
amends, should he be found ultimately in the 
wrong, and also as pledges that he would meet 
with the King of France, and discuss their 
difference in an amicable conference. At the 
same time, £dward stipulated that the summons, 
a proceeding offensive to his dignity, should 
be withdrawn. 

Philip having solemnly agreed to this ar- 
rangement, broke through it nevertheless in a 
ftathless manner. He took possession of the 
six fortresses, but only made use of them to fa- 
cilitate the conquest of the English province of 
Gascony, for which purpose he marched an 
ar^y iiider the High Constable into^that ter- ~ 
ntory* A French fleet and flying army was 
even employed to attack thecptists of England 
by #hien Dover uras burnt, and K^nt invaded. 

Notwithstanding these provo-cations, which 
were not to be es^ured by a monarch of n £d- 
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ward's temper, the King of England was %»x- 
tr6mely unwilling to engage in a war with 
France at this moment. He had been anxiously 
employed during the last years of the thirteenth 
century, in the unjust attempt to possess him- 
self of the sovereiffnty of Scotland ; in which 
he seemed often almost successful, but could 
never become completely so. Indeed, divided 
and dispirited as the kingdom then was, nothing 
was more easy than to overpower the Scots in 
the field ; and yet such was the obstinacy oi 
their resistance, that within a month or two af- 
ter their subjugation appeared to be complete, 
the natives of this pertinacious country were 
again in arms. 

It would well have suited the policy of Ed- 
ward to have postponed all other wars, until 
he had completed the conquest of Scotland, 
and for this purpose he was loath to accept of 
the various provocations which France seemed 
studiously to offer to him. Nevertheless, as 
King of England, he could not, without disho- 
nour, submit to the afiront of being summoned 
before the French j>arliament, and he was also 
nettled at the unworthy manner in which he 
had been cheated in the matter of Guienne, and 
at the loss he had sustained in that province. 
He therefore returned an answer of defiance to 
the King of France, and he sent a smaU army, 
under his brother Edmund, to protract the war 
in France, at as little risk as might be, while 
he himself marched into Scotland, to finish his 
•onquest of that country. 

It may be here r<»marked, first, That the 
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grievaaoes which Edward I. inflicted on Scot- 
land, and by which he hoped to coidpel the 
people to rebellion, so as to form an excuse 
for confls^ating and depriving of his kingdom, 
Johii Baliol, a monarch of his own creating, 
were very closely allied to the indignities whicfe 
he himself experienced from the King of 
France, and to which he was .personally so 
sensitive. Therefdre the monarch, who exer- 
cised the same feudal tyranny towards others, 
his own dependents, could not with justice 
complain of similar usage from his own lord 
paramount. 

To understand this, j-ou mHst remtfmber, 
that, by unfairly availing himself of l2ie trust 
reposed in him by the Scots, who chose him 
to be umpir^ for deciding the succession to 
their crown, Edward I. had assumed to him- 
self, on very iniquitous grounds, the right and 
dignity of lord paramount of Scotland, Inr 
vested thus, though by no fair means, with the . 
right of supremacy over that kingdom, Ed- 
ward's next step was to summon John Baliol> 
the shadow whom he had, set up as king, to 
attend and answer the complaints of the most 
insignificant persons who chose to bring an 
appeal from his decisions to the English courts 
of law in Westminster. 

Edward's object in this ituurious conduct, 
was undoubtedly to mortify ihe pride of the 
Scots and of their king, and to seek an oppor- 
tunity of declaring, as he afterwards ^ia*. tl^at 
the kingdom of Scotland was forteft^d tt Txim* 
self. ^ ^ 
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Nowf this was exactly, though in a less fla- 
grant degree,, the conduct of the King of France 
towards Edward himself, when he summoned 
him to attend before a court of French peers, 
and give satisfaction for a brawl which had ta- 
ken place between a Gascon and a Norman 
vessel. It is no wonder, therefore, that Ed- 
ward rather chose to stifle the debate, by the 
surrender of the six forts in Guienne, than to 
fix *he attention of the world upon the very dif- 
ferent manner in which he judged of such treat- 
ment, when applied to himself, compared with 
that in which he chose to consider it, when 
used by him towards the King of Scotland. 

It is also worthy of observation, that al- 
. though the Scottish historians, in their zeal for 
their national antiquity, have pretended that 
a league existed between a Scottish king, whom 
they call Achaius, and the Emperor Charle- 
magne, as early as the year 779, and even af- 
firm that the emperor bestowed upon the nor- 
thern prince a tressure of fleurs-de-lis, as an 
augmentation of arms, it is yet easy to demon- 
strate that there were no armorial bearings till 
many centuries after Charlemagne, and that the 
intimate league between France and Scotland 
did not exist, until the circumstances of both 
countries recommended mutual support and 
good understanding betwixt them, as a matter 
alike politic and necessary. We shall hereaf- 
ter see that the Scottish alliance was of con- 
siderably more importance to France, than that 
of France was to Scotland. It was certainly 
renewed during the reign of Philip the Fair. 
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'To return to the general subject. Edward h 
was induced to trust to some future favourable 
opportunity the prosecution of his revenge 
against France, into which he did not think it 
politic, or find it possible, to lead a large army, 
while embarrassed with the Scottish cam* 
paigns. In fhe month o£ August, 1^7, hoyr* 
ever, it seemed to him that Scotland was to 
effectually pacified, as to permit a great efifort 
for the chastisement of France. For this ob- 
ject, Edward trusted less to hb own forces^ 
though he transported to Flanders a gallant 
army of English, than to a general con^dera- 
cy which he formed with several princes, on 
the same plan with the alliance so abruptly 
dissolved by Philip Augustus at the battle of 
Bouvines. The allies, too, were nearly the 
same persons, being the Emperor of Germany, 
the Dukes of Austria and Brabant, the Earl 
of Flanders, and other German and Flemish 
princes, who engaged, for considerable sums 
of money to be paid by the King of England, 
to assemble a combined army for the invasion 
of France. ^ 

Philip^ who beheld himself threatened by a 
formidable confederacy, contrived to break up 
the alliance by the distribution of larffe sums ' 
among its members. Against Guy de la Dam- 
pierre alone, the aged Earl of Flanders, that 
king retained an embittered and vindictive 
spirit, and when the other princes had, in a 
great measure, been induced to abandon the 
confederacy by intrigues and mtuities, Philip 
moved against that prince with a predominant 
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force. At the ^ame time, he piit in inotioB the 
.nu|nerous mi^lecontenta whom he had found in 
the great towns of Flander?^ the inhabitanta of 
whiSi were extrepaely mutinous, and disposed 
to insurrection. By the accumi^ated weight 
of foreign invasion ai^} domestic insurrectioii« 
the earl was likely to be totally ruined, had not 
Edward of England moved to his assistance 
with a fleet and armyt and saved him ii'om the 
revenge of France. 

No battle of consequence* however, ensuied. 
Edward was disgusted with the gxeat expense 
which he had bestowed, to na purpose, upon 
his German confederates ; and Philip, who had 
encountered more difficulties than he had ex- 
pected in his campaign in Flanders, was also 
desirous of accommodatiou. A mutual friend 
to both monarchs offered his services as media- 
tor. This was Charles, King of Sicily, called 
Charles the Lame. He was cousin germaa to 
the King of France, being son of his uncle, 
ChaMes of Anjou. To Edward he was bound 
by an important obligation. Charles had been 
taken, as we have said, by Andrew Doria,, in a 
naval engagement, in which the Arragon party 
were victorious. The victors, manifested a 
strong inclination to put the captive prince to 
death, in their desii^e to revenge the execution 
of Conrade U. by his father. But Edward L,. 
.who entertained a personal fuendshipi for thjta- 

Erinee, prevailed upon his captors to ranaont 
im, and furnished the greater pact of the ma- 
ney which was demanded upon the occaaion. 
Thus wfts Charles the Lame well suited fox a 
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mediatar betweea France and England, v$ 
which he made considerable progress, altbp.^b 
the office was afterwards transferred to t£« 
reigning Pope, whose ffeelings towards France 
were hot of the most amicable character. 

Boniface was at this time at the head of the 
church, and he had, some considerable time 
before, entered into a quarrel with Philip the 
Fair, respecting various extravagant claims 
which the Pope Tiad preferred over the French 
king and his territories.. The particulars of thisi, 
feud between the Most Christian King and. the 
Church, is too long and too confused to be en- 
tered into in this j>Iace ; but it tenniitatad in an 
unusual manner, considering how successful 
th^ Church had hitherto been in its most extra;* 
vagant demands. 

The Pope was admitted as mediator, instead 
of the King of Sicily, and discharged his duty 
as umpire with considerable fairness. Notwitt 
standing which, the two kings took the wise re.- 
solution of settling their diffeiencea, by a de- 
finitive treaty; because, from the grasping 
temper of Bonifacfe, he was the object of sus- 
picion to them both. Matters were, accord-^ 
ingly brought to a settlement A^ D* .1307^ 
Edward made his homage for -Gascony,. and 
France and England entered into a matual al- 
liance against any one who should difitm^b the 
ope king or thp other in tTieir rights, franqhiAea^. 
and freedoms, by which agreement, the probar. 
bilit]f of a quarrel wiUi thejir modialftr die P^e 
was mtimated. . . 

Boniface resumed his attacks against Philip* 
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He attempted to fix upon him a certain Bernard 
Laiseti, for whom, inrithout the king's consent, 
he had created a bishopric. He sent this man 
to Philip ut the character of a legate, who, in 
requital, turned him out of his dominions. 
The Pope next convened a council at Rome, 
at which several of the French clergy attend- 
ed. Matters were thus brought to extremity. 
In a word, Boniface had already made public 
his determination to excommunicate the King 
of France, and indeed the bull was ready pre- 
pared for that purpose. 

Among other extreme measures to avert this 
sentence, Philip sent into Italy two determined 
Agents, who having levied a strong body of par- 
tisans, seized upon the person of the Pope, 
then residing at his native town in Tuscany^ in- 
sulted, even buffeted him, and had very near 
slain him, had not his Holiness, after Jwo or 
three days' confinement, been rescued by a 
party of the people, and conveyed in safety to 
Rome. Here the disgrace which he had un- 
dergone had such an effect upon his spirits, that 
he died furiously mad, after having failed in ex- 
tending the authority of the Church, in the way 
he meditated, and after having been obliged to 
submit to the Encroachments, as he termed 
them, of the secular power. Thus died a Pon- 
tiff, of whom it is said, that he entered the 
church like a fox, ruled it like a lion, and died 
like a dog. 

King Philip the Fair, after having been thus 
freed of his bitter opponent. Pope Boniface, 
took especial care to establish a close and pow- 
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erfiil interest with the two succeeding popes, 
and endeavouredy indeed, by every means in 
his power, to cultivate the favour of the papal 
see, and even to prevail on these supreme Pon- 
tiffs to shift their residence from Italy to 
France, in which he so far prevailed, as to in- 
duce them to reside at Avignon. In this man- 
ner did Philip obtain absolution from the sen- 
tence of excommunication pronounced by Bo- 
niface, and re-establish a friendly intercourse 
with the head of the church. 

This king was also engaged in a violent con- 
test with the people of Flanders, which fief he 
was bent upon reuniting with the French enii- 
pire. This was partly owing to his unabated 
natred to his old vassal in tlutt fief, Pierre de 
la Dampierre, whom he pressed so' hard, that 
the count was under the necessity of submit- 
ting to his mercy. 

Sut although the French gained great suc- 
cesses, and obtained possession of many 
towns in Flanders, they did not fail to drive 
the Flemings, as they had done the Siciliims, 
into rebellion against their net/ rulers, and 
great part of that populous nation, although at 
first favourable to the invaders, was »oon in in- 
surrection against them. Three sons of Count 
Pierre de la Dampierre put themselves at the 
head of the insurgents. They fought a great 
battle with the Ftench, in which the Flemin|r8 
were in the beginning successful. King Philip 
escaped with difficulty froin the fury of the 
first attack, in which Uie enemy penetrated to 
his tent ; but the fidelity of the French chi- 
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yalry, wiio rallied at the <Jry of the king bfeing 
in danger, restored the battle, and the Flemings 
weye finally defeated with prodigious slaughter. 

Notwithstanding the brilliancy of this vic- 
tory, Philip was only disposed to regard it as 
a foundation for peace. The young princes 
of Flanders were still at the head of a nume- 
rous, though undisciplined army, and it might 
have been hazardous to drive to desperation so 
formidable an enemy. The eldest of the sons 
of Count Pierre was theti admitted to do ho- 
mage for the county of Flanders, and, on con- 
dition of paying a considerable sum, 'iestablish- 
ed his peace with the king. 

In 1310, there occurred an important histo- 
rical transaction, respecting which it U diffi- 
cult to form a candid judgment. I have told 
you that there existed two great fraternities of 
military monks, both of which were formed in 
the Holy Land. The one had for its object the 
defence of the Temple ; the other tvas asso- 
ciated as Knights Hospitallers, or Knights 
of St. John ; and both held out as their princi- 
pal object the defence of Palestine against the 
infidels. 

Both these communities, but in a particular 
degree the Templars, fell under public obloquy, 
on account of the immense wealth which was 
acquired by the order, and the' lax mgrals of 
individual members. To drink like a Tem- 
plar, became a common phrase ; and their pub- 
lic licentiousness, as well as the charges im- 
puted to them of considering less the benefit 
of Christians in general, and the defence of 
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Palestine and of Jerusalem, than the affgran* 
dizement of their own institution, were the ge- 
neral subjects of clamour against them. 'Hie 
association of the Temple, however, was des- 
tined to fall under darker and blacker accusa- 
tions than affected the morals of individual 
knights, or the ambition of the «rder in geneiraL 
- ^While these knights were the universal ob^- 
ject of envy to the nobles,' on account of their 
wealth, and odium to the poor, on account of 
their license, a sinfvdar incident brought their 
fate to a crisis. Two brethren of the order of 
the Temple had been condemned bf- their 
Grand Master, or President, to perpetual im- 
prisonment. These criminals, desperate at 
this rigorous sentence, intinrnted, that, if re- 
leased froni imprisonm^it, they ckMdd disclose 
to the French govermnent cireomstances con- 
cerning their order of a mysterious and highly 
criminal nature. These men hemg examined; 
accordinsly, declared, befbre persons authori- 
zed to take their evidence, that the secret rules 
of the order of the Temf^e were entirely con- 
trary to the Christian religion, as well as to 
decency and morality. 

This extraordinary accusation bore that the 
Templars commenced their initiation by the 
most blasphemous and disgusting professions, 
and by ceremonies so influnous in character, 
that human nature cannot reatlily ^Uow the 
possibility of their being adopted by an asso- 
ciation consisting of men of rank, engaged os- 
tensibly in a reUgious fi^ternity. 
One hundred and forty knights were arrest* 
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«d at once within Uie kingdom of France, and 
freat part o£ them mem to have coalbssed 
diargeft aimilar to those averred by the knights 
who lodged the original accuaation. To- these 
confeMionfB, dojisideniig when and how they 
were obtained, we can attach little credit, as 
w» know that solitode and torinre havQ made 
accused individnak confess (as in charges of 
witchcraft) thingB not only in^robable, but al- 
together impossible. - 

But besides the above consideration^ a -very 
considerable number c^ those imprisoned Tem- 
plars averred their innocence firmly. They 
said, thai their confldssing brethren had been 
. seduced to their admissions by the pronaise of 
life and ^erly ; and they themselres denied 
strongly whatever charges were brought against 
them of an ateodtous character; ** We are but 
men," they said, ** and have our failings as 
soeh ; but to be guilty of the wickedness im- 
puted to UB^ we most be incarnate fiends.'' 

<The Pope/himself held a council on ^is very 
ddbious aliur, in which the dissolution of the 
order was finally resolved upon all over Europe, 
although it was only in France that > the Tnn- 
plars sutfered eondennation and pnnishaient 
Fifty or sixty of them were put to dealii, iputn- 
taining their iimacQnce wi^ their fost breath, 
and citing their perseo^tors to answer befo«e 
Qod for the omelties 4ii^u9t)y ezereieed upoa 
then. 

jMinea de Moiai, Grand Master of the ordev, 
with twp of its other priiteipal olfieenp^ wenr 
bmnglit hiefore the King of Fmnee-i^Ml the 
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theehaaife. At firsts tke^r ftdmitlied same port 
ef the ae€iiBe2iQ]i against tli«m, aod denied 
others; upott wbioh partial eonfieasion thej 
weve eooden^a^ t& be burat to death by a slow 
fire. Wheflt brought to ^xecotidii^ after re*" 
traetii^ what they bad foormerly utteared, ibey 
declared, Uke the res4 who wiere executed, 
that thejF had iodiviHually contaitt^ sins mck- 
detifr to* mortatsy but' that their order had never 
been staiaedby any sudi imtquitieaa^bad hecto 
alleged agauast them. 

iMeed, whan we conaideflr the whole o^ Uiit 
extMKHrdinary char^ aad recoHieet that the 
Teo^kra, aa aA order, were extremely xmh, 
that they had &llen into pttblic odiuim, and had 
shown themsehres uneqoy to the deAiufe of 
the Temple, for whieh pm^se they were asso- 
ciated, it may be sus^epled that we see, in Ihese 
cireumstaiK^es alone^^^ ^rand causes of their 
destamctton, and ^al the other groins accasa* 
tions preferred against thi^. if not entirely 
fitlse, were at least framed upoo the crimes of 
seme iadividiials only. 

Thefsracedure against this eelebrated society 
added oonsideiably to the odium with whieh 
the latter days of PhfKp the Fair were over- 
cloiided. Wa Flemish wars had exhausted his ' 
t^Tenaes^ and vexed bis people with extraordi 
nary, impositions. His dissensions with Pope 
Boni^e, the vioieace which he avthorixed to* 
wvo^ thai Pope, above all Ae exaetions which 
be aaade upon the cleray, caused him to be held 
in horror by all striciOiAo&B. The nnn af 
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the Templars was imputed to his avarice and 
injustice. While he was thus loaded with unpo- ' 
pmartty from different causes, a domestic afiront 
seems to have affected him deeply. 

Philip's three sons were all married to prin* 
cesses of suitable birth; but the morals of the 
whole were so doubtful, that each of the three 
princes accused his wife of aduHery. Joan, 
wife o( Philip, Count of Poitou, the second of 
the royal brethren^ was the only one of the 
three princesses acquitted of the charge. Mar- 
garet, wife of Louis the eldest, and Blanche, 
wed3ed to the youngest of tiie sons of Philip, 
were found guilty, and condemned to perpetual 
eon^nement in tne fortress of Ohastel Ghiillard. 
Two knights, the partners of their crimes, were 
put to death with horrible tortures. 

This shameful incident, and the disgrace 
which attended it, sunk deep into die heart of 
Philip the Fair. The king, at the same time, 
saw that the public dissatisfaction would render 
it difficult, or impossible, to raise funds for 
reviving the war in Flanders, upon which he 
was determined, assigning for a reason, that 
he had never received the money which the 
young count engaged to pay on the conclusion 
of the former peace, llie count, on the con* 
trary, alleged he had paid the subsidies regu- 
laiiy to the king's favourite courtier, named 
Enguerraud de Marrigny. The terrors, there* 
fore, of a war for which no funds could be pro* 
vided, and which was particularly unpopular in 
France, added' to ^e king'^ embarrassment. 
His spirit sunk ben^aUi such a load of evils and 
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disgrace 5 he took to bed without any formal 
complaint, and died of the cruel disease which 
carried off some of his predecessors, viz. a 
deep melancholy. On his death-bed, the dying 
monarch expressed great apprehension lest the 
imposts which he had laid upon his people 
should be the cause of his suffering punishment 
in the next world, and conjured his children to 
diminish or discharge them — a late act of pe* 
nitence, to which much credit is not rashly to 
be given* 

Philip the IFVir left behind three sons, Louis, 
Philip, and Charles, each of whom niounted 
the throne in their turn, but all died without 
issue. Of two daughters of the same king, one 
died unmarried, the other, Isabel, was wedded 
to Edward, Prince of Wales, son to Edward 
(., who afterwards reigned as Edward 11. It 
w&s upon the extinction of the male heirs o. 
Philip the Fair, that the kings of England 
laid claim to the inheritance of France, in 
contradiction to the Salic law, and in right 
of this same Isabers succession to her fa- 
ther. 

Louis X., whom for some uncertain reason, 
the French called Hutin, (or the Mutinous,) 
next asceiided the throne. The first point he 
liad to consider was the bringing to account the 
favourite of the deceased monarch, Enguerraud 
de Marrigny, who had been the agent of Phi- 
lip's exactions, and was supposed tp have pe- 
:;ulated enormously, as the money passed 
through his hands. Called before the princes 
9f the blood, and closely interrogated by th« 
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brother of the late king, Charles, Count of 
Valois, in particular, who, in fact, governed in 
the nanie of his nephew, the accused party 
answered with great insblence. 
. "Where," said the tlJount de Valois, **Brc 
the treasures of the late king t" 

" You shall have a good account of them," 
answered the prisoner, nauffhtily. 

"Give it me, then, on the spot," answered 
the prince. 
^ " Since you press me to speak,^ replied 
Marrigny, " I have given you one half of the 
treasure of the late king, your brother, and 
with the other half, I have paid his majesty^s 
debts." 

" You lie," replied the prince, in a rage, 

" Y^u lie, yourself," replied Marrigny. 

In consequence of this intemperate and in 
suiting conduct, the fallen favourite was arrest 
ed, thrown into prison, and brought to trial, 
when he was charged with ejnabezzleraent of the 
royal revenue, and with the abuse of fiis late 
master's favour. Ilie new king was present 
at this trial, and looked on the accused Mritft 
more compassion than his uncle and brothers 
showed towards him. As the princes of the 
blood perceived the king's intention to screen 
Marrigny, at least from a capital sentence, thcjr 
mixed up with the other crimes of which hiS 
was accused, a charge that his wife had traffickr 
ed with a sorcerer, and an old woman» deemed 
a witch, for the purpose of making waxen ima* 
ges resembling the king and princes, whicff 
being dissolved at a slow fire, the strength ai)4 
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svbbuiflee oi tbo66 they represenW were ex- 
p^tfottkl t64eoay in proportioD. 

^&i% Idag^ beHeving m a praotke which wa» 
ai ttet date an object of gener;E|l credulity, was 
stattled at the accti^tion, gave up !Rfemgny to 
(he vengeance" of his uncle the Count de Valois, 
and ^*b unfoTttinate fiivourfte was hanged ac- 
ccfpAngly. The sorcerer ahd the witch, were 
also put to -death, and ^be wife of Marrigny 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. JU 
was much d<mbted whe^er the crimes of Mar- 
rfgny deserved quite so severe a fate ; and it 
is certain that the aggravation which induced 
the king to consent to his death, was entirely 
visionary. 

Charles, Count of Valois, himself ^repented 
of the persevering cruelty with which he had 
pressed the conviction T>f this person ; and 
when he was strucfk with a fit of the palsy, 
imputed the infliction to the vengeance of Hea- 
ven for Marrigny's death. On his death-bed, 
he bequeathed considerable sums to purchase 
the prayers of the church for the pardon of 
]ifarrigny's sins, as well as his own. 

In the meantime, Louis Hutin arranged a 
nmrriage for himself with Clementia, or Cle- 
metice, dau^ter of Charles Martel, King of 
Hl^ngary, whom he selected, to rejplaoe the 
ofiminal and unfortumate Margaret, imprison- 
ed la t^astel Craillard, as we have already 
seen. The existence of this k^st unfortunate 
h^Wfts, however, sdllan obsitacle to her hus- 
band's con/tracting 'a second ufiionv' Louis Hu- 
tftif Yemdved ft by an <M«r hf vinlenee. . The un- 
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fortunate Margaret was strangled with the 
sheets of her bed, that her husband might be at 
liberty to wed Clemenee of Hungary, a match 
which took place immediately on her execution, 
or murder — for so a vengeance so long defer- 
red, might be most justly termed. A. D. 1315. 
The king and queen were crowned at Rheims, 
when it was with difficulty that, by the assistance 
of the wealth found in the coffers of Marrigny, 
an/i confiscated to the state, the necessary ex- 
penses of the coronation were defrayed. 

The new-married couple had not passed 
' many mouths together, when they were dis- 
. turbed by the voice of war. The same Count 
Robert of Flanders, who had been so -trouble- 
some to f hilip the Fair, was still in insurrec- 
tion, and it was necessary to -go to war with 
him, although ^e public finances were in bad 
order, and totally inadequate to the-services of 
the state. The king also felt all those incon- 
veniences which crowd upon a sovereign when 
his exchequer is exhausted. When he de- 
manded supplies, his subjects took the oppor- 
tunity of insisting upon their privileges, real 
and pretended. The young liing was much 
. embarrassed, but he was liot destined long to 
remain so. He died in 1316, the year after 
his marriage, and the first of his reign. The 
fate of the kingdom remained suspended until 
time should show whether a son or a daughter 
should be the produce of the confinement of 
Clementiia, his queen, which event was expect* 
ed in four months after ^e death of Louis. 
Philip of Poiton, the second brother of thv^ 
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deceased .iiioiiareily was anqitieatiQnablj ^ti*^ 
tied to .be decl|»'$d regent^i being, cm fuct^ <th^ 
next heir to the crown* if the queen thbnld not 
be delivered of a {rarviying ton. Nevertfaelees, 
Charles of Yalois^ Uncle to Lbuis liotiii,' made 
an attempt tfi supercede ^ his aepb^, biit^'ihe 
Parliament adjudged the regency to PHilfp, • 
who came speedily to Paris, and assumed the 
office of guardian of the young prince and re- 
gent of the kingdom, while awaiting the event 
of the queen's confinement. .♦i,.i» 

This took place November I4tf 1314l^> when 
Clemence was deliver^ of a. boy, whm did not 
survive above eighi days, injured* ras l was ^ 
though tr by the eK(;ess of his mother^ s soItfow ^ 
for the husband of whom she had be^n so sud- 
denly and prematurely deprived* . 

Philip, the brother of Louis Hutin, .there 
fore, wa« transformed from regent into king, 
and was consecrated the twelfth day a^er his 
nephew's death. It was not, however, without 
Opposition, of which it is necessary to explain 
the cause, as it concerns a remarkable point of 
French history. 

Yqu cannot have forgotten that the. tribes, 
of which the Franks or French xiation« con- 
sisted, had their principal teiritor^a upon the 
Rhine and the Saale. From the latter tribe, 
comes the term of the^ Satic law* jan enaotment^ ^ 
cunent among the early bribes. wba. dwelt. 021 
that riVer. \ Kfow^vei^, extensive in. Mm original j« 
senary. the^Uclaw hfts long.d^^Qtad that rule ,• 
of inheritance which excludes a female, or aoy^ ; 
other person whose connexion with the b)oo4 

vol.. 11^ 41 * 
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royal oannot be traced without the interveii^ 
tion of a female link, from the possibility of 
succeeding to the crown of France, in any 
case. This law is understood to hare aj)p)ied 
to the Merovingikn and Carlovingian, and Ca- 
petian dynasties. The dignity of king, said 
the French jurists, with all the assumption of 
masculine arrogance, was of too much dignity 
to pass either to, by, or through, the distaff. 
The exclusion, whether reasonable or other- 
wise, was strictly observed in the early ages 
of the monarchy. 

From the accession of Hugo Capet, in 987, to 
thedeatii of ^e infant and posthumous son of 
Louis HutiB, in 1316, the crown had regularly 
descended from father to son ; thirteen geilera- 
tions havifig successively possessed it during the 
space of three hundred and twenty-nine years, 
without a single instance of collateral succes- 
sion. The Salic law, therefore, had, during 
this long period, remained, as it is termed, in 
abeyance, there having oiccuwed no~ opportu- 
nity of putting it in force. Irseerhs, therefore, 
to have been partly forgotten, since the Duke 
of Burgundy, and the count of Valois, with a 
considerable party, were disposed to dispute 
the claim wl^h Philip V., called, from his sta- 
ture, the Long, made to th«' crown. These 
princes contended, that, since the late king, 
Louis Hutinf h4d left behind him a daughter, 
Joan, she must foe considered as the heir of her 
short lived brother ; an aidom which, if allow- 
ed, closed the suekeasion against Phitip the 
Long. 
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Thisj important matter was referred to tha 
States-General, who, having maturely consir 
dered so iiiipprtant a question, finally decreed, 
that the Salic law and custom, inviolably ob- 
served in the French nation, excluded females 
from the 'throne ; and the right of Philip was 
universally acknowledged accordingly, in pre- 
ference to that of the Princess Joan. The- 
new sovereign extended his influence among 
the nobility, by bestowing among them, in 
marriage, four daughters, to \Vhom he gave - 
considerable appanages, and thereby attached 
them to his interest. One of the persons 
whose friendship he acquired in this manner, 
was Louis of Flanders, whose family had given 
so much trouble to Philip the Fair, and had ' 
threatened the short reign of L^uis Hutin. 
This might be accounted a jconsiderable stroke 
of state policy, as the young Louis was next 
heir to the reigning count, his grandfather, 
who was an aged man. Philip the Long also 
renewed the league with Scotland, and trans- 
acted his afiairs upon equal terms with .£dward 
II. of England, who was his brother-in-law. 

But, though prudent and politic upon the 
whole, King Philip the Long, in one particu- 
lar, gave great dissatisfaction to his people, 
viz., in the eagerness which he showed to col- 
lect large sums of revenue, and his haste to 
restore the obnoxious imposts which had been 
discontinued by his predecessor. It must.be 
allowed that this was neither from a dispqsi- 
tion to extravagance nor to avarice, either of 
which it might be supposed to have indicated 
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But» like his great ancestoi:, Saint Louis, PhUlp 
the Long unhappily conceived himself boiind 
to undertake a crusade so soon as ever oppor- 
tunity should permit ; and it was with this view. . 
that he made a great collection of treasure, in 
the hope of removing some of the obstacles 
which had proved so fatal to^his ancestors, 
who meditated the same project. 

A wild* inclination towards these perilous 
expeditions seemed at this time to pervade all 
Europe. The common people of France, in 
particulaf*, were stirred up by ignorant friars 
and enthusiasts/ who pretended to have dis- 
covered by inspiration, that it was the divine 
will to rescue Palestine from the infidels, not 
by means of the. great and powerful of the 
worid, but by shepherds and peasants. This 
doctrine becoming general, bands of the inost 
low and ignorant persons enrolled themselves 
under various leaders, and traversed the coun? 
try under the name of Pastoraiix. They were 
not long thus embodied, without discovering 
there was business to do in behalf of Christian- . 
ity, without going so far as the Holy Land. 

The Jews, who had been persecuted and bn- 
nished from France by Philip the Fair, and re- 
stored by his successor, as necessary to the 
existence of the state, once again became the 
objects of popular hatred,, not only on accoiml 
of their religion, and because their wealth ren- 
dered them the ready objects of plunder, but 
also from a new accusation, which so ignorant . 
an age alone would have listened to. 

A. pestilential or epiden^ic disease was at this 
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ficdiirging France* where bad living and dearth 
of provisions rendered such infectious disor- 
ders vety fatal. To account for the, present 
pestilence, it was said that the Jews had ac- 
cepted a bribe from the Mahometan princes, 
and had undertaken to poison all wells^ foun- 
tains, and rivers. The charge of participation 
in this crime was extended to a. set of unfortu- 
nAte wretches, who were rather the objects of 
dis£^st than of compassion. Those afflicted 
with the leprosy, who were obliged to liv.e in 
hospitals apart from the rest of mankind, were 
stated to hav^ joined with the Jews in the ini- 
quitous project of poisoning the waters of the 
kingdom. 

It was an accusation easily understood, and 
greedily swallowed by the vulgar. The po- 
pulace of course,, being already in arms, turned 
them against the Jews and the lepers, consider- 
ing both as a species of wretched outcasts) 
whose sufferings ought to interest ^o healthy 
Christian. 'Without any formality, or triaV or 
otherwise, these ignorant fanatics seized upon 
{reat numbers both of the "Jews and of the 
'eper^,'and tore them to pieces, or burnt them 
al|ye without scruple. 

The Jews^ though of late years they may 
be considered as an uh warlike people, have 
always been remarkable for the obstinacy of 
their temper, and for their opposing to popular 
fury a power of endurance which has often 
struck even their oppressors with horror. Five 
hundred of these men» upon the present, pc**'' 
casion^ defended a castle into which they had 
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thrown themselveg, with stones, arrows, jave- 
lins, and other missiles, till, having no other 
weapons left, they launched the persons of tbeir 
living children from the walls on the heads of 
their assailants, and finally put each other to 
the sword, rather than die hy the hands of the 
multitude. 

At Yitri, also, fifty Jews distinguished them- 
selves by a similar act of horrible despair. 
They chose with composure two of their num- 
ber, a young woman and an old J3ian, who re- 
ceived the charge to put the rest of- their 
company to (death. Those intrusted with the 
execution of this fearful duty, executed their 
instructions without dispute or resistance on 
the part of the sufferers. When the others 
were all slain, the old man next received his 
death at the hand of the fen^ile, and to close 
the tragedy,' this last either fell or threw her- 
self from the walls of the place ; but having 
broken her thigh-bone in the fall, she was 
plunged by the besiegers alive into the fire 
which consumed the dead bodies. 

The king himself was obliged to submit to 
the popular prejudice. He once moire banished 
the Jews, and by a proclamation confined the 
lepers to their respective hospitals, under the 
penalty of being burnt alive. The royar troops 
were next employed with success in putting 
down the Pastoraux, and other tumultuous as- 
semblies of fanatical banditti, and restoring the 
peace of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1321. Shortly after. King Philip the 
Long died, after a reign of five y^ars, in 1321. 
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As was frequently the case oil the demise of 
great persons in thatage, his dearth was siron^y 
suspeqted of being caused by poison. Jle was, 
upon the whole, a well-meaning king ; and the 
love of money which he had at first testified, 
was atoned for by an ediet, new the close of 
his reign, dispensing with the imposts upon the 
people, and hy a nierHorious attempt to re- 
duce, the coins, and the weights and measures, 
throughout all France, to some uniform stand- 
ard, a matter of great importance to commer- 
cial interccNirse; 

A. D.. 132L Philip the Long was succeeded 
by his brother^ Charles the Fair; the Salic 
faw having its full force in his behalf as heir- 
male, and his rig^ being admitted, to the' ex- 
clusion of the -daughters of the deceased PIMlip 
the Long, and, in pas-ticular, the Duchess of 
Burgundy, who was the eldest of these prin- 
cesses. Charles the Fair, being thus placed on 
the throne, became desirous to get rid of his 
wife Blanche, who remained still a prisoner, On 
account of her infidelity. 

He did nojt on this oceasion proceed to the 
extremities adopted by bis eldest brother, Louis 
Hutin, who, in similar circumstances, had the 
frail and unfortunate Margaret strangled, but 
contented himself with obtaimng a sentence of 
divorce from Rome, iq)on the old pretence that 
Blanch and he were, telkted witliin the forbid- 
den degrees. Th^ supposed co&nexion was 
even more flimsy than usual, being only of a 
apiritKitl nai(ture» the mother of Blanche having, 
*t ^QCEQiS). been godmother to the king. It was 
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better, however, to be divorced as the daughter 
of her husband's godmother, than to be stran- 
gled with a pair of sheets. The discarded prin- 
cess covered her disgrace by taking the veil in 
the Abbey of Maubmsson. 

In room of this lady, Charles espoused Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry of Lu:!tenibourg, 
seventh Emperor of Germany of that name. 
But no good fortune attended the tbarriages of 
this race ; Queen Margaret was killed by the 
overturn oi her diariot, an accident which pro- 
ved fatal to her and to an unborn male infant. 

A^ his third wife, Charles the Fair married 
with dispensation a cousiti of his own, 'who 
survived nim many: years, but produced no fa- 
mily save, dau^ters. 

Charles the Fair began his reign by two re- 
markable punishments. Among the other 
chiefs of independent armed cdmpahies who 
were the pest of France, one Jourdaih de 
Lisle \(ras brought ' to his deserved sentence, 
and capitijly executed, although a nephew of 
the reigiiing Pope. Besides having committed 
murder, and rapine of every desoiptjoiii not 
even sparing the churches, lie had put to death 
a pursuivant of the king, haitring the royal\arin^ 
about, his neck, which wa^ considered as an act 
of high-treason, ^ie liashied out the brains of 
this man with. his own mae^, for^ daring to 
serve a royal writ upon irim. All interdeteioh 
was in vi4n ^pldyed for so ndtonous'^ Mts* 
creant, whoincuiredhia deserved fitte uponifi^ 
gibbet. > ..! • '; •,- r- — 

The piosecution against Gerard de la Guettf 
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was of a more ordinary character. He ,had 
been a low-born officer of finance, raised to the 
dignity of treasurer by Philip the Long, and, 
as usual, stood accused of having failed to ren- 
der to the new king a fair account of the sums 
intrusted to him by the old one. He was ar- 
rested, but escaped the fate of Marrigny bv 
dying in prison. 

The affiiirs of England, which now became 
rather perplexed, next attracted Charles's anx- 
ious attention. There had been for a long 
time a friendly understanding betwixt the 
courts of England and Prance ; but in 1322, 
sonxe disturbances occurred in G^nenne, which 
made Charles the Fair in more peremptory 
terms than usual deniand that the King of Eng- 
land should appear and render homage for the 
possessions he still occripied in France. 

This was an inconvenient summons to Ed- 
ward IL, a weak and unfortunate prince, who, 
having been completely defeated by the Scot- 
tish, had, moreover, been much thwarted by 
the English barons, who put to death Gaveston, 
his favourite, and had reduced the king him- 
self to a very low ebb. Latterly, having been 
successful against the insurgent barons, the 
king had selected for his minion Hugh Spen- 
cer, an ambitious and profligate young man, 
who now ruled the king with absolute sway. 
Isabella, the queen of Edward II., was, as a 
French princess, and sister of the reigning 
monarch of that country,' judged the fittest 
agent to represent Edward at the court of 
France «ince her husband himself was afraid 
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to visit that kingdoiQ, and his favourite Spencer 
was still more unwilling that his master should 
take such a journey. It is said, besides, that 
Edward, who did not love his wife, was de- 
sirous to be i*id of the restraint on his plea- 
sures imposed by her presence in England. 

But he and his advisers faile^ to observe, 
that Isabella, finding herself excluded from her 
husband's affections, had contracted a contempt 
for him which amounted to hatred^ There is 
also, too much reason to believe that the same 
exaspexated princess had already become at- 
tached criminally to Roger Mortimer, after- 
wards well known as her paramour. He had 
escaped from the Tower of London sope time 
before ; and, as he was now residing in France, 
it was imprudent, to say the least, to send the 
queen, where their correspondence might be 
easily renewed or continued. 

Edward, however, looking no farther than 
his immediate . convenience, permitted, or ra- 
ther enjoined, his wife to go to France, to ne- 
gotiate between her brother and her husband. 
But the personal presence of Edward himself 
waj9. still required by the king of France, as 
a condition, of the restoration of Guienne. 
Again Isabella interposed her mediation, and 
procured the consent of the French king, that 
if Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards Ed- 
ward IIIm W9uld perform the homage, investi- 
ture of. tho^e territories should be granted to 
him,, without demanding hjs fether's personal 
]^esem?e. ThU was regularly transacted in 
thecour^Q of a^few.days. But the uufortunau 
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Edward 11. was not aware that M« ^ueen had 
only gone abroad with the purpose^ bfretiim- 
ing at the head of an armv, by wliich he was 
afterwards detlironed, imprisoned, and mur- 
dered. J i_ . 

Isabella had already commenced her m- 
triguei to that effect, which did not escape die 
notice of the French court. It does not in- . 
deed appear that Charles the Fair connived at 
the conspiracy of his sister against her hw- 
band, though it is alteged that she received the 
advice of Robert of Artois, by which she left 
th6 court of Paris for that of Hainault, wl^re 
she arranged a marriage for her son with Phi- 
Mppa, the daughter of the count, and obtained 
the military supplies with which she afterwards 
invaded England. ^ '. . ^ . 

Charles the Fair was now begmnmg to feel - 
the same infirm health which had earned off 
his brethren. He finally died at Bois de Vm- 
cennes, and the descendants of Hugo Capet 
were extinct in the first Uneby the death of^e. 
last male heir of Philip the Fair. A. D- 13»>. 
It was remarked, that at the death of the last- 
named prince, there existed three sons at man> 
estate, so that, according to all human pros- 
pects, the succession to tl^e crown seemed am- 
ply provided for; yet it pleased God m so ^ort 
; Lace as fourteen years that they s^ouWa 
be^rried off by death, widioui amy of them 

leaving male issue* , . ^ r e ♦v;- 

The only chance of an ^lemiaale of thw 

branch coming into existence, Y^\^J^^ 

aucen-dowager Joanna, third wife of Charles 
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the Fair, might perhaps be delivered of a son. 
Her orphan, however, proved to be a daughter, 
whicji, opening the succession to Philip o£ Va- 
lois, the next heir-male of the House of Capet, 
gave rise to the conflicting claims of the 
Kings of England and France, and to the 
dreadful war which ravaged the two kingdoms, 
but especially that of France. , 



t CHAPTER VI. 

Althov&h the states of France had formal- 
. ly recognised the accession of King Philip, 
^et Edward IH. the young King of England, 
was far from acquiescing in a decision which 
had the effect of depriving him of a succession, 
which» in every other kingdom but France, 
would have made him unquestioned heir to his 
maternal uncle, Charles the Fair. 

Edward was young, brave, ambitious, full of 
/talent, and at the heajd of a mighty nation. 
Yet, even in early youth, he was capable of 
listening to prudent counsel ; and, sensible 
that, considering the revolutions which Eng- 
land had lately undergon'^-~^onsidering his 
own bondage, as it might be termed, under the 
guardianship of his mother and her favourite, 
Mortimer — considering -alsof the unanimity of 
France under the present king, this was not a 
time to propose a claim so important, and 
which must be followed by inevitable war. 
His decision "was hurried by a summons from 
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the King oT France, that he should appear and 
do homage for the dukedom of Aquitaine^ the 
denial of which requisition must have instant- 
ly been followed by a declaration of forfeiture, 
which Edward was as yet in no condition to 
dispute. . . ' " 

He therefore resolved to submit to the suip- 
mons'for the present. But to avoid the infe- 
rence, that, by rendering this homage for his 
French possessions, he acknowledged the right 
of Philip of Valois as King of France, King 
Edward, in his own secret council, entered a 
solemn protest, that «uch homage as he should 
at this time pay to Philip, should not prejudice 
his own hereditary right to the kingdom of 
France, in virtue of his mother, Isabella. 

. Under this private protestation, Edward went 
to France with a noble train of knights and 
peers, where Philip met him with an attend- 
ance and retinue suited to the occasion, to re- 
ceive the homage which the other came to pay. 
It may be well supposed, that every ceremony 
applicable to the rendering of such fealty, was 
nicely disputed between such august persona- 
ges. The meeting of the sovereigns was in 
the cathedral of Amiens. 

The English-king appeared clad in a robe of 
crimson velvet,, embroidered with leopards of 
gold. He wore a royal crown on his head, was 
girt with his sword, and had his golden spurs 
buckled upon his heels. The King of France 
received him, seated in a chair, before which' a 
cushion was laid for the King of England tq 
kneel upon. As he refused that act of humilia- 
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tiim, the Orftfid Chamberlain of France insist- 
ed, not only that that posture should be adopt- 
ed, but that the King of England should lay 
aside the regal ornaments, and that the homage 
should be rendered by him kneeling, bare- 
headed, without sword and girdle, and without 
spurs. Edward was extremely angry at being 
compelled to direst himself, in such an assem- 
bly, of the usual marks of his rank. He was, 
however, obliged to do so ; and it is probable 
his hatred to Philip of Yalois was greatly in- 
creased by his being subjected to this public af- 
front. 

Thi'simpleUsing ceremony being performed, 
and the English possessions in France^o far 
secured, Edward returned to England, where 
he dispossessed his mother and her lover, Mor- 
timer, of the administration, and took the com- 
mand of the kingdom into his own hand. 

This revolution effected, the young king, 
perceiving Scotland deprived by death of her 
heroic deliverer, Robert Bruce, and of his 
great captains, Randolph, Douglas, and others, 
mought the time opportune for renewing his 
grandfather's and father's attempts upqn the 
liberty of that nation. With this purpose, he 
invaded that country — ^first, by means of the 
Disinherited Barons, as the Enriish lords were 
called, (lords, that is, who had lost estates in 
Scotland, granted to them by Edward I. and 
U.^ and afterwards by his own royal armies — 
and soon reduced the Scottish to nearly the 
mne state of r^uctant subjection which they 
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experiei^ced in the time of his grandfi^ther Ed- 
wardJE. 

A0y however, the natives of the north conti- 
nued to 8h<xw the same indomitable opposition 
to the English yoke ; as the young king and. 
queen of that nation had found refuge in France^ 
when there was no corner of safety left for 
them^ in their own country ; us French money, 
i^nd even French troops, were sent at difierept 
times to keep up the spirit of the Scottish in- 
surgents, Edward, now in nearly complete pos- 
session of the island of Britain, began to. medi- 
tate the assertion of his own claim of inheri- 
tance upon France, that he might so put an enc) 
at once, and for ever, to the troublesome inter- 
ference of that powerful nation, in his Scottish 
wars. 

To this resolution the Kin^^ of England was 
urged by the counsels. of a hot-tempered and 
disappointed man, who fled about this time 
from the court of France to that of England. 
This was no other than Robert, Count of Artois, 
a high prince of the blood, and an especial coun- 
sellor, till this period, of Philip of Valois. This 
nobleman was grandson to a Robert Count of 
Artois, slain at the battle of Courtray, aftei 
having had a son, named Philip, who died be- 
fore him. The slaughtered count left a daugh- 
ter named Matilda, besides this Robert of Ar- 
tois, son of Philip, who was entitled, as mala 
heir, to the succession of his grandfather. But 
Matilda, the daughter of t^^e elder Count Ro- 
bert, being married to Otho of Burgundy, and 
two daughters whom she had by that marriage, 
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being married to two sons of Philip the Fair, 
that king of France adjudged the county of At 
tois to the heir-female, which was confirmed by 
a judgment of Philip the Long. In this deci 
sion the Salic Law was set aside, it being alle 
ged that the peculiar 'customs of inheritance 
observed from time immemorial in Artois, did 
not permit its application. | 

•By these judgments, Robert of Artob, the 
grandson^ conceived himself highly injured, 
and began to employ his political sagacity inj 
the way which he thought most likely to fa-| 
vour his own interest in the county of Artois. 
In the debate concerning the succession, upon 
the death of Charles the Fair, Robert of Ar-j 
tois declared* zealously for the party of Philip 
of Valois, both because Philip's right, being 
that of an heir-male, favoured his own claim | 
upon the County of Artois, and because he 
was himself brother-in-law and friend of the 
claimant. 

Philip, who was greatly indebted to this 
prince for smoothing his access to the crown, 
by his important services and eloquent repre- 
sentations, received him into his highest favour, 
presented him with the earldom of Beaumont 
le Roger, and consulted him in almost all im- 
portant business which he had to transact, un- 
til Robert, thus distinguished, began to think 
the period was favourable for again trying the 
question respecting the succession of his 
grandfather, no lotiger indeed with his aunt 
Matilda, who was dead, -but with her succes- 
sors. After obtaining, therefore, many mark? 
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of the kin^s &Your and confidence, ha^wM «o 
secure of his interest^ as to propose. $oPhi}ip 
of Valois, to review a^d aUer the .4edsian8 of 
his predecessors, Philip the; Fair and Pj^oMp tbe 
Long, which took (rom Ro];>e^t the CQWty of 
Artois. 

The king eluded his minister's re^^uest, by 

replying;, that he had.no powpr to disturb the 

decisions of his^predecessorsy.aad'that Robert 

ought to remain satisfiedtW^th such po4;H»esai<nis 

as he had obtained irom the kindness of the 

king. This refusal drove . D 'Artois . to 0till 

more unli^wful expedients, to obtain the c^ 

on which he had dete:^mined« He forged^ or 

caused to be forged,, a testament of his graAd-^ 

father, 'settling the county of Artois in^^.^- 

vour, and produced it to the .king, as i^ doeu-* 

ment ^ affording sufficient ^ room . Sqr re view^s 

and recalling the judgments of which »he com* 

plained. Philip of Valois, lopking upon the 

deed produced, of which he instantly recog- 

nised the falsehood, sternly exhorted his.ffu- 

uister to desist from a pursuit so unjust^ aad 

to beware how he p]:ejuaiced his pwp houour, 

md ii^ulted his sqvereign, by claimiipg fidih 

rbr i9r£ed deeds* Robert xit^ Artois T^pUed 

^h' ftuy, that he would, sxi^port the truth of 

^jtestiament with I^^ limce xa the lisl0,Maiiiflt 

vhoBo^ver imp^nged it. Th^e king, bigUy of- 

jlo^^ed at a defiance in which M .tboi^ght Jiis 

Ml l^rson was ipcluded, a;p«w^re0 st^nijiy* 

^1 ydj^ jmpu^p it, an^ wi]l k^ow hftw to 

i^sh tfie.wJmcator.*V 
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pleasure on both sides, and Robert of Artil 
was heard t6 drop these dangerous words :i 
^'He who placed the crown upon Phili| 
nead, knows how to deprive him of it again.' 
This imprudent speech being reported | 
Philip, he published a sentence against his lal 

' minister, condeftming him for forgery ; decl 
ring him fallen from his honours, banishW 
him frotn France, and pronouncing his prope 
ty confiscated. At the same time, a female I 
the house of Betune was burnt alive, as tl 
actual forger of the testahient in question, ai{ 
as guilty also of sorcery. By this usage, i 
which, perhaps, the king, in forgetting formi 
services, followed the dictates of offended dij 

■ nity farther than prudence would have coui 

, selled, Robert of Artois was driven to despai 
Philip^s displeasure even extended to the el 
ile's wife, whom he imprisoned^ although 4 
was his own sister; and he showed simili 
-rancour, by interfering' to prevent Robert froi 
finding refuge in Brabant, where his friend 
were {Prohibited from protecting bim, und^ 

- pain of the King of France's vengeance. Tli 
inflexible severity drove the exiled statesma 
to seek refuge with Edward, who. was Philip 
most formidable enemy, both from situatioi 
and recoll'ecti6n of the scene of homage whic 
he had been constrained to^ perform at Amieni 
In the year 1337, Robert of Artois fled 1 
England in disguise, and being a hear relatid 
of Edward, received there welcome and pr< 
tection ; and, from his character for policy 
speedily fonni the road ta the king's ear. H 
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employed his influence, which soon became 
s^reat; ta persuade Edward of the practicability 
>f asaerUng his title to the drown of France 
n right of his mother. Edward, flattered, 
t)y the prospects displayed by so sagacious a 
counsellor, resolved upon a war with -France, 
founded on the sweeping and general assertion, 
Lhat he himself was the ' lawful heir of that 
kingdom, in despite of the Salic law on which 
Philip reposed his right. . 

Availing himself of the wealth which his 
subjects readily put at their king's' command, in 
I point where their sense of national glory was 
Bo strengly inferested, Edwftrd commenced, at 
rery great eitpense,. to form a confederacy with 
the Emperor, Louis- of Bavaria, the Dukes of 
Brabant and Guilders, the Archbishop of Co- 
logn^t and other petty princes of the Lo\» 
Couo^, for the formation of an army which 
should support the title whitih he^ intended to 
assume as King of France. For the levying 
and keeping on foot this army, he engaged to 
pay large subsidies to the princes of the con- 
federacy. 

jBdiVard Illr, however, experienced what has 
been since often felt, that itis easier for England, 
by her wealth, to induce continental power;? to 
take up arms in her behalf, than lo inspire them 
with vigoiir and spirit in an enterprise, to iJ^^hich 
money alone had induced them to accede. Phi- 
lip tooJk the fleld, with an army of one hundred 
thousand menv to ftice this gathering storm, but 
cautiously avoided a combat, in which a defeat 
might have cott him his throne; and the al 
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lied prince triimned, shuffled^ proorastii] 
,mkd delayed • asaembliiig th^ir forebs, till 
«ttmmer pftS6ed> aw«y wiiiumi any iNMKAtrkabli 
eyent* 

.In the ispnng IM)* Edwmrd returned to hokf 
his parliameat, wMch was called ^ehieiy for thei 
purpose of requiring new ^nbmdlee firom^'faiiii 
subjects, hAving^xhaulited thoife formieriy grant^ 
ed among his allies to Ihtle pmrpoi^ His par»| 
liament ' were, howerer, eomplaisant ; and, 
having' settlisd ^s afiairs at home, the king re»l 
solved to return to 4he continent, although 'thd 
French fleet, amoimtiBg lo kfar hundilsd sail)^^ 
with forty thousand men en board, who bad^ 
been already troublesome to the English coastifl 
and commerce, was prepared^ by thm masterVJ 
order, to intercept Bdward txpon the sea* 1 
These ysessels were hired irtfm^ the repablio^ 
of Genoa, and manned with^^muiners from^tiiati^j 
state. On 22d Jiu|e, 1340, the King of Bng- ^ 
land set sail with two himdrbd and sixtyTessek 
well manned wi^ arehers and men at ^atos. 
Other TesseUeoaveyed English ladies mid gen-^ 
tlewomen, who went over to pay their rtessptiet^ 
to tlie <}ueen, whopn Edward had 1^ betdad^ 
him in Flandersas a pledgee of hi» r^tom* WheitJ 
the English approached the harbour of- Sk^sei'! 
which Siey had fixed'fo d^se^iarkatioii, ihUa^ 
beheld it occupied by so manly veeaels, fihat^ 
Uieir masts and streamers seemed Hke-a freati* 
wood. The king demaaded of the mAster^ 
his vessel *'what he ieoneeiYed <Ais aa-vy *tb<' 
be.'*— «« They are/' 4umwered>th0maetel^, **aMp8'' 
ilned^ut Jt)ky the Fceii^ kit^ to deopail fiAtr* 
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ijesij^s coasts, and interrupt your comtncrcc. 
ley have already done you, in this wayiinuch" 
tm ; and now, if they may, it is their object 
take your person." — «• Ha V* said the king, 
[ have long desired to meet them, and now I ' 
II make them dearly abye the displeasures 
iy have done me." Acting as admiral in per- 
1, the king commanded his fleet to east an- 
9r for the night.> 

On the next morning, ha>^ing arranged the 
isels hearing the ladies at such a distance 
It th^ might see the conflict without danger, 
ivardy wim his ships' of war, held a course 
bnoring towards the fight which was calcu* ; 
ed to gain the wind of the enemy, in which 
aioeuvi«e he succeeded. This conduct also 
jmed to the French to evince timidity ott the 
rt of Edwardf and induced them to leave the 
rbouF to attack the English fleet, — another ^ 
)ect which the Kihg of England had in 

JW. 

The battle- commenced at ten dn the morning, 
d lasted nine long hours, during which the • 
iooese sailors, by whom the Frem^ ships 
»re manned, plied the English with their 
pss-bows, to which the English replied with 
& long-bow; a much more effective weapon^ 
d whi<^ had-been a favourite in England 
er since the Non&an Conquest. When the 
isfliles on each side were< expended, the ships 
^readied close to each other, and grappled 
secured vthemselvea \o their opponents by 
eaos 4>f iron chaim^' or hooks,' by which the'^ 
mtc^ng vessels were held together* The 
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men*at-anns on both sides thus fought on tbf 
decks hand to hand» with theilr swords m 
axes, as if on shop. The English, aoimatec 
by the presence and example of Edward, ol> 
tained at length, a^r a bloody battle, a- most 
complete victory, the first distinguished naval 
success of England, which has since gained so 
many. In consequence of which, 4he whole 
French navy being taken, dispersed, or dei 
stroyedy King Edward achieved his landing 
with all glory and victory ; and the splendoui 
of his conquest induced his allies to show an 
activity which they had not yet manifested^ 
The king, in conjunction with them, formed 
tiie siege of Tournay, a strong town, whicq 
was valiantly defended by the assistance of ^ 
French garrison. . I 

At this time the. country of Flanders was di- 
vided betwixt two factions. The -earl of that 
country adhered faithfully to King Philip^ 
whose vassal he was, and was followed by the 
nobles and gentry. But the towns of Flan- 
ders were at all times inhabited by.a mutinous 
body of citizens, manufacturers, and the like« 
who were not disposed to submit-to the earl or 
his nobility* and were often engaged in actual re^ 
hellion against him, and in insurrection against 
his dependent nobles. A brewer^ of the name 
of D'Arteville, had raised himself to the rank 
of a principal- demagogue among these arti- 
sans, and, holding a dose intercourse with fid- 
ward III., was of course hostile to th^ French 
party, which had been embraced by the earl 

An army of these insurgent Flemings 
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lounting in number to forty thousand men, 
th the auxiliary aid of five thousand English 
chers> took the field under Robert of Artois, 
lo, acting as the commander of tliis second 
d somewhat tumultuary ajnjiy, laid siege to 
int Omers, while the more regular part of 
3 allied troops besieged Tournay. St. Omers, 
wever, was wgll defended ; and in an attack 
on the suburbs of the place, the besieged 
ide a strong sally upon the Flemings while 
disorder, slew about three or four thousand 
m, and impressed upon. the rest a panic ter- 
r, which manifested itself in an extraordina- 

way that very night. About midnight, 
ere fell upon the undisciplined besiegers a 
unge consternation, and groundless fear, 
lich impelled diem to ciit down their tents 
d pavilions, and fly from before the place. 
\ieiT leaders in vain endeavoured to argue 
ith them, asking, " Why they fled? whom 
ey feared ?" . and such like questions, to 
hich the Flemings made no answer, but dis- 
jrsed themselves in confusion^ neve;r* again 

be assembled as an army. 
One part of King Edward's plan for the 
impaign was thus frustrated by a singular ftc- ' 
dent ; nor was the siege of Tournay more 
iccessful, though it was more regularly con- 
ucted,* and more honourably raised, than that 
f Saint Omers. King Edward maintained 
»e siege of the former place for nine weeks 
nd upwards, still hoping that he might be 
ble to compel Philip, who lay with a royal 
rmy within three or four leagues of the place, 
hazard 9, battle for its relief. 
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In this, however, he failed. In consequenee 
of which disapporatment, and scarcely know- 
ing in what way to bring the War to a decision, 
Edward dispatched a personal challenge, defy- 
ing King Philip to let the controversy be de- 
cided either by the kings themselves in single 
fight, or by a hundred champions on each side. 
Philip had too much wisdom to accept of this \ 
defiance. He returned for answer, that a king 
accepted not a challenge from a vassal, and up- 
braided Edward with being perjured after the 
oath which he had taken when he paid him ho- 
mage at Amiens. 

The German and Dutch'conffederates of Eng- 
land were again becoming weary of the. war, 
which was marked by so littl6 good fortune ; 
and what may be conddered as a simultaneous 
occurrence, Edward's power of continuing the 
subsidies to these venal allies Was gradually 
diminishing. 

When matters were in this critical posture 
before Toumay, the Pope and his cardinals 
urged strongly the necessity of peace betwixt 
the two Christian monarchs, the most powerful 
in Europe, in <Srder that they might engage in 
a joint eiffort against the infidels. This gave 
an apology, at least, to Edward's pride, for en- 
tering into terms. Robert, King of Sicily, was 
equally anxious in the same cause of mediation ; 
but especially the lady Jane of Valois, Countess 
Dowager of Hainault, mother-in-law to the 
King of England, and sister to Philip of France, 
did her utmost, by affectionate remonstrances 
and judicious arguments, to prevail upon the 
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contending monarchs to negotiate for a truce. 
This was concluded in Septembor, 1840, to 
continue for one year, and affording, it was «up- 
posed, sufficient leisure for adjusting a deHnitive 
peace. 

Edward returned to England in very bad hu* 
mour, deserted by his mercenary confederates, 
and convinced that he himself was mistaken in 
supposing he could conquer France by the aid 
of princes, who, one by one, (the emperor him- 
self not excepted,) made peace with his enemy 
when the treasures of England failed. On the 
other hand, notwithstanding his loss in the 
great sea actioy, Philip of France carried away 
all the advantages of the campaign. He had - 
saved Tbumay from ruin, and obliged the Ring 
of England, who had threatened to <&throne him, 
to retreat from his dominions, without having 
been able to gain so much as a single village 
of France, tod wals therefore, undoubtedly, in 
every sense, possessed of the effective fruits of 
victory. 

The truce, of course, terminated the war for 
the present ; but still the ground of mortal 
quarrel , remained betwixt the two countries^ 
rankled deep in each, and afibrded a ready 
pretence for eithef nation, when they should 
again choose to' take up arms. Neither could 
a more solid peace between the crowns be now 
achieved, although Edward required nothing 
more than a release for the paymentpf I^Qff|f|ft|[c 
for Crascony ; a condition greatly shoH of his 
original high pretensions. The truce, there- 
fore, was prolonged for unother year, at ^% 
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only way of avoiding the revival of a war 
which jBndaQgered Christendom. 
. Thu9 stood matters, when an Hsexpeeted 
event took place, which revived EdwardV hopes 
pif obtaining possession of the crown of France, 
much abated as they had been by the event of 
the late ^unsatisfactory campaigns. This was a 
disj>,ute concerning the succession of the Duke 
of BretagnjB, which originated as follows. 

Arthur,, the second duke, had, by his first 
wife, throe sons, Jojin* Guy, and Peters by his 
second wife h6 .1^^ ^^^ son, named John de 
Montfort, being the title of his mother's feimily. 
At his death, Duke Arthur was |iucceeded by 
his ^eldest son, John III. This prince died 
. 3Qth April, 1341, without issue ; Guy, the se- 
cond son of Duke Arthur^ had been dead about 
ten years before^, leaving one daughter, Jane, 
who, by desire of her. uncle, was married to 
Charles de Blois, nephew to the King of France. 
During Duke Arthur's lifetime and reign, Peter, 
the third son of that prince, had died young 
and childle8s,while the aforesaid John de Mont- 
fort, son of Arthur, by his second wife, was still 
alive. 

Thus standing the succession, Duke John 
III. ha4 prevailed upon the States of Bretange 
to recognise the itight of his niece, Jane, and 
her .husband, Charles de filois, as his presump- 
tive Heir and successor in the duchy, in pre- 
ference to JoJ^n de Montfort, who was unques- 
tionably the heir-male^ and had, as such, a 
considerable party among the Bretons. This 
expression of the Duke's will met nxt direct 
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opposition. But, upon the death of Duke 
John, the Earl de Montfort determined to dis- 
pute the destination in which he had hitherto 
acquiesced. Ele entered into a close corres- 
pondence with Edward III., iand easily pre- 
vailed upon him to forward his pretensions to 
the dukedom of Bretagne, agreeing, at thes 
same time, to assert those of Edward to the 
kingdom of France. 

De Montfort seized on the treasure of the 
deceased duke, gained possession of Nantes, 
and several other towns of Bretagne, and made 
every effort to support his claim. To draw 
his connexion with England still closer, he vi- 
sited that country, made a formal alliance with 
its sovereign, and did homage to Edward as 
King of France, for the dukedom of Bretagne. 

These proceedings ^ve great and natural 
offence to the King of France, who, Upon the 
complaint of Charles of Blois, summoned De 
Montfort to appear before his Parliament of 
Paris. The earl somewhat incautiously obeyed 
the summons'; but, finding himself charged 
with the feudal offence of having acknowledged 
Edward as his superior, and commanded to re- • 
main in the city of Paris for fifteen days, he 
began to be alarmed, and returned privately 
into Bretagne, before the French king knew 
of his departure. 

The Parliament of Paris proceeded, in the 
absence of the Count de Montfdi*t, to adjudge 
the duchy to Charles of Blois and his wife, , as 
legal heirs to the deceased duke, adding, at the 
same time, that De Montfort, even had he ever 
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possessed an interest in the fief, had forfeited 
It, both by doing homage to the King of Eng- 
land, and by breach of his arrest, contitery to 
King Philip's orders. 

The King of France, at the same time, com- 
manded his eldest son, the Puke of Normandy, 
to assist Charles of, Blois in regaining posses- 
sion of those towns in Bretagne which De 
Montfort had taken and garrisoned. A vigor- 
ous attack, was instantly made for tihe recovery 
of Bretagne, and Charles de Blois, by the as- 
sistance of a French army, in which a distin- 
guished warrior, called Louis de la Cerda, more 
commonly Louis of Spain, acted as marshal of 
the host, had the good fortune to retake the 
capital of Nantes, in which Earl Montfort him- 
fielf was made prisoner. He was sent to Paris, 
and imprisoned in the Louvre, where he long 
remakied, entirely lost to his party. In most 
cases, therefore, the war would have been at an 
end ere it was well begun ; and the scheme of 
Edward to obtain access to France, by the way 
of Bretagne, must have been totally frustrated. 
This was, however, prevented, by the masca- 
Ijne courage of the Countess Jane de Montfort, 
wife of the imprisoned Earl, and sister to the 
Earl of Flanders. 

This lady, who, says Froissart, ''had the 
courage of a man and t}ie heart of a lion,*' be- 
in|r in the city of Rennes when her lord was 
taken, scorned to yield to the grief with which 
that event oppressed her ; but, assembling her 
friends, presented to them her young son, John, . 
as successor to his rights, who, by me grace of 
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Ood, should be the means of restoring his fa- 
ther unto his family and friends. She under* 
took also to pay the soldiers regularly, and in- 
spired a spirit of resistance into her party, 
which might have been supposed to have been 
utterly extinguished by her husband's misfor< 
tune. 

Notwithstanding the resistance pf the count- 
ess, Rennes was yielded to Charles de Blois, 
and there seemed little chance of any effectual 
stand being made, till she threw herself into 
Hennebon, a strong town in Bretagne, situatcil 
on. the sea-shore, in which she was accompa- 
nied by the flower of her partisans, and where 
she prepared for a gallant defence. She her- 
self wore armouif, and rode through the streets 
'^n a mettled charger, exhorting the citizens to 
-esistance. Her women were not excepted 
from martial labour, for she caused them to cut 
short their gowns, that they might be" more 
actire, and carry stones and other missiles to 
the walls, to make good the defence. 

The French haying attempted to carry the 
town, by a general assault upon one side, the 
countess made a sally on the other, and set fire 
to the Frenchmen's camp, while they were en- 
gaged in the assault ; and upon thi» and other 
occasions, did great damage to the besiegers. 
Notwithstandinff this, and the Valour and mi- 
litary skill which she displayed fti making good 
the' defence, the town suffered severely in the 
progress of the, siege. The walls were so 
mudi shattered by the engines, that the Bishop 
of Leon, who visited the place in person, as a 
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friend of Charles of Blois, pressed the con- 
ductors of the defence very much to come to 
terms with the besiegers. His arguments, and , 
the desperate condition of the place, made con- 
siderable impression upon several of its de- 
fenders. The. valiant countess now became 
alarmed for the defection of her followers, and 
pitepusly entreated them to hold out, were it 
but for the space of three days only, during 
which time she asserted she was certain that 
the city-would be relieved. Nevertheless, on 
the second day the Breton lords of her party 
again met in council with the Bishop of Leon, 
adjusting terms for the capitulation offlenne- 
bon ; and Charles of Blois, who was with the 
besiegers in person, had approached the walls 
with a strong party, to be in readiness to take 
possession of the place. 

At this critical moment, the valiant Countess, 
in a state well nigh approaching to despair, cast 
an almost hopeless glande upon the sea, from 
a lofty window of the castle, when, what was 
her joy to discover the horizon covered with 
the masts of a large navy, steering towards 
Hennebon. She exclaimed joyfully, " The 
Red Cross ! the Red Cross ! the succours of 
England are in sight !" 

' The Breton lords speedily changed thekr pur- 
pose of surrender^ and dismissed the. Bishop of 
Leon, to whom they, were formerly disposed to 
listen, while Qharles of Blois,.incensed at his 
disappointment, approached to the walls the 
greatest engine the besiegers had in their camp. 
The English, who had been forty days delayed 
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en the sea by contrary winda* fiow landed at 
Hennebon. They formed a small anny, com- 
manded by Sir Waltei* Manny, a Flemish lord 
in the service of Kin? Edward, and one of thre 
most renoirned warriors of. that period. 

The Fery next day after his arrival, he ex- 
pressed his wi*h to come to action. " I have 
a great desire," he said, "to issue from-^he 
town, and to break down yonder great engine, 
which they have brought so near us." " The . 
Breton lords within the place gladly assented. 
They burst forth from the gates, broke the en-- ^ 
gine to pieces, and pursued those who guarded 
it to the camp of the besiegers. The host of 
the French now began to get under arms, to 
protect the fugitive^; and Sir Walter, seeing 
dieir main body advancing, turned against 
them, with the chivalrous protestation, f* May 
I never be beloved of my lady, if I refiise to 
break a lance with these pursuers !" He turn- 
ed accordingly, and many a knight was un- 
^hQWied, and deed of arms done. With equal 
prudence as valour, Sir Walter Manny, after a 
gafiant skirmish, drew off his forces under co- 
v«r of the ditches, whitslj were lined wifli Eng- 
Usb archers, and returned to Hennebon, where 
tli# Cenntess of Montfort, 9»^q are informed 
byr the chronicle, kissed him aud bis brave 
eompanions *wice or thrice^ li^e a yaltai,t lady. 
The stege of Hennebo»^as accordmgly rain^. 
A D. 1342. 

Many skirmishes were fought, in which the 
Biiglfeh courage, and the excellence of their 
Mchers, gained an ascendancy, whiclvwas ex^ 
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ceedingly mortifying to Chiurles de Blois, and 
to Don Louis of Spain, who acted as marshal 
x)f his army. 

The latter was a general of great courage 
and conduct, but nevertheless was tinged with 
the vindictive i^nd cruel temper wmch was 
supposed peculiar 4o the Spanish nation. Mov- 
ing al<mg the coast of Bretagne with a strong 
fbrjce of Spaniards and Genoese, he destroyed 
a seaport town called Guerande, where he 
spared neither man, woman, nor child. Tak- 
ing shipping at this place, Don Louis reached 
Quimperl^, another haven, where he landed, 
and, burning, sacking, and destroying the 
whole surrounding country, collected a great 
spoil. 

But while he was thus engaged. Sir Walter 
Manny, who had put to sea in pursuit of him, 
arrived at Quimperl^ with three thousand Eng- 
lish archers, and a sufficient number of men- 
at-arms. The English instantly seized upon 
the French ships and booty, which remained 
unprotected in the pprt of Quimperle, while 
Don Louis himself, with his soldiers, continu- 
ed to ravage the neighbourhood ; and Sir Wal- 
ter Manny, landing with his forces, set off in 
pursuit of his t»emy. They met, and engaged 
wiHi fury, "^e English archers displayed 
their xtp^^^P^ridrity. Don Alphonso, the 
nepbewof Don Louie^ was killed on the spot: 
«be Genoese and Spaniards dispersed tfaem. 
selves, and were destroyed by the Bretons, as 
they fled in different direoions. Don Louis, 
janch wenaded, with great. difficulty made his 
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escape in a swift-sailing skiff, which held only 
a few of his followers. 

Notwithstanding these successes on the part 
of the Countess of Montfort and her.anxilia*- 
ries,.the forces of Charles de Blois daily in- 
creased ; and it became obvious, that although 
the troops of Sir Walter Manny were sufficient 
to deliver the countess, and to protect her 
person, yet more numerous and effectual suc- 
cours were necessary for obtaining success ia 
her undertaking, and maintaining Bretagne 
against the power of France. 

Charles of Blois had succeeded in taking the 
important towns of Vannes and Karhuis, and 
had resolved again to attack Hennebon, which 
might be considered as the principal jseat of 
the war, since the countess and her son resi- 
ded there, secure in the strength of the place, 
which was protected by strong trenches^ to 
which the sea was admitted, and no less, se-' 
cure in the valour of Sir Walter Manny, and 
the English auxiliary forces. 

Determined, therefore, to renew the siege, 
Charles of Blois and Don Louis of Spain rear- 
ed up against Heiinebon sixteen engines of the 
largest size, with which they cast great stones 
into the place, and ruined the .wMs and de- 
fences. The besieged, however, strengthened, 
their defences with a great number of wool-* 
packs, which broke the force of the stones;' 
this encouraged the countess and her auxilia- 
ries so much, that they upbraided the besiegers 
by calling from the walls» " Why bring you 
.no^ up we troops whom you carried frovQ 

4* 
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hence to Quimperle T" This insult was particu- 
larly directed against Louis of Spain, whose 
pride was highly offended at being thus re- 
minded of his shameful defeat, the loss of his 
army, his own wounds and flight, and the death 
of a beloved nephew. He chose a mode of 
revenge, which accorded ill with the honoura- 
.. ble sentiments by which men of his rank were 
then expected to guide themselves. 

Passing to the tent of Charles de Blois, Louis 
uf Spain desired of him a boon, in requital of 
all the- services which he had done him ; this 
was readily granted. When his request came 
to be explained, he demanded the persons of 
two ^gallant English knights, who had been 
made prisoners, when woimded, that he might 
do with them according to his pleasure ; de- 
claring at the same time, that in revenge of the 
insults of the people of Hennebon, and of the 
defeats he had suflfered from the English, it' 
w^as his purpose to strike off the heads of the 
prisoners within sight of the walls. 

Charles of Blois, who was a courteous and 
accomplished knight, answered the Spaniard 
that his boon should be readily granted, were 
it not asked for a purpose which would dis- 
honour Don Louis himself, anfl occasion the 
English generals to use retaliation on the pri- 
soners of their party. Don Louis to this ex- 
postulation sullenly replied, that if Charles did 
not grant him the boon he required, he would 
on the spot renounce both his cause and his 
company. Charles of Bloi#, tmable to dis- 
pense with the Spaniard's services, thought 
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himself obliged- to deliver up the two English 
prisoners, who were named Sir John Butler 
and Sir Matthew Trelawney, to be used as Don 
Louis pleased. Nor could any entreaty of 
those ground divert the Spaniard from his sa- 
vage and unknightly resolution, of having them 
publicly executed shortly after dinner upon the 
same day. 

Sir Walter Manny, being informed of the 
imminent danger in which the two valiant 
knights stood, addressed his followers thus: 
*' Great honour were it to us should we be able 
to «ave the lives of yonder knights ; and even 
the attempt, though unsuccessful, will be praised 
by our good K^ing Edwardt and by all men of 
worth who shall hear thereof." With this re* . 
solution, which was adopted with acclamation 
by all who hpard the proposal, the greater part 
of the garrison, being six thousand archers and 
three hundred men-at-arms, under the command 
of a gallant Preton knight. Sir Aymery of Clis- 
son, sallied forth suddenly, and with great 
vigour, against the camp of the French, whieh 
they furiously assailed. The besiegers imme* 
diately took to arms, and the battle became 
very hot. 

In the meantime, Sir Walter Manny, t^kiilg 
a hundred men-at-arms md five hundred ar- 
chers, whom he had reserved for that purpose, 
and sallying from a priyate p^^ern, fetched a> 
circuit, and fell upon the cau^ of llie^eiiemy, 
in a quarter where he met so Uttle oppositioii, 
thut h^ penetrated to the tent where the ^o 
knights were conlined. Here he found Ibem 
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boiaid, Hhi prepared for instant execution. He 
i>ut their bond9, mounted them on horseback, 
and carried them off in triumph, thus delivering 
them from the destiny allotted to them by Louis 
of Spain. 

After sustaining this insult, Charles of Blois 
and his party, finding no chance of possessing 
themselves of Hennebon, raised the siege, and 
withdrew, after having established a truce with 
the Countess of Montfort, which was to endure 
to the 15th of May following, when the wea* 
ther woulrf permit the campaign to be opened 
anew. * 

In the winter. season, the heroic countess her- 
self, with some of her principal partisans, made 
a visit to England, where she kept her Christ- 
mas in high state, honoured by all, as became 
her courage and celebrity; 

Early next year, an auxiliary army was ^ised 
m England for the service of Bretagne, and 
Robert of Artois, already mentioned, was its 
destined commander. He put to sea about the 
middle of May, in which month the truce with 
Charles of Blois expired. The noble Countess 
de Montfort returned to Bretagne with the^ 
same armament Near Guernsey they fell in 
with the fleet of France, commanded by Don 
Louis of Spain, often already mentioned, and 
a brave leader as well on sea as on land. Both 
parties encountered with mutual animosity, the 
Countess de Montfort keeping the deck of her 
vessel with a drawn sword in her hand,Jike the 
knights and men-at-arms on both sides. Tlie 
engagement was very fierce, being on the one 
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side maintained by the cross-bowmen of Genoa^ 
and on the other by the Engfliisfa archqrs, both 
renowned for their skill in theif'weapons ; but 
the fleets were parted by a storm, without the 
battle being decided for eithejjparty. 

When Robert of .Artois arrived in Bretagne 
with his forces, which were rather select than 
nunierous, he' made his first attack upon the 
strong city of Yannes, which he took by sur- 
pHse. The success of the English in this en- 
terprise induced their leaders to divide their 
forces. One party went to^Hennebon» with 
the Cffuntess of Montfort and Sir Walter Man- 
ny ; another, under the Earl of Salisbury and 
Pembroke, laid siege to the city of Rennes, 
and Robert of Artois was left, with very infe- 
rior forces, in possession of Yannes, his late 
acquisition. Here he was suddenly surrounded 
by twelve thousand French, assembled for the 
pnrppse of overpowering him. The besiegers, 
being at the same time afraid that they might 
themselves be attacked by the English, who lay 
before Rennes, made a sudden and desperate 
^ attack on the city of Yannes, and took it by 
storm. Robert d' Artois was much wounded,'' 
and narrowly escaped to Hennebon. From 
thence he took shipping for England ; but be- 
ing detained upon the sea, his wounds rankled, 
and he died shortly after arriving in London. 
Thus perished' that unfortunate exile, whose\ 
personal resentment and vindictive counsel had' 
been so immediately the occasion of this bloody 
war. 

Even his death appeared to be the means of 
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exasperating it. Edward III., who loved Ro- 
bert d'Artois, and considered him as a martyr 
in his cause, swore he would not rest until he 
had revenged his death, and for that purpose 
he would lead aiTarmy in person into Bretagne. 
He kept his oath accordingly, and arrived in 
that province with considerable forces in Octo- 
ber, 1343. , , 

Philip of Valois now saw th6 necessity of 
making e great exertion* He commissioned 
his son, John Duke of Normandy, to levy as 
strong a force as possible, and drive the Eng- 
lish from Bretagne., Accordingly, this young 
prince raised an army, amounting to more than 
ibrty thousand men, greatly superior, of course, 
to those Englishmen who had been sent thither 
undei* Robert d'Artois, even when united with 
the army under Edward himself. A battle 
might have been expected between two such 
considerable armies ; and such a crisis seemed, 
indeed, to be actually approaching. 

King Edward encamped his army, now as- 
sembled into one body, before the city of Van- 
nes, and the Duke of Normandy approached 
the same town upon the other side, with a view 
to raise the siege ; but both armies were in a 
state of such difficulty as prevented their act- 
ing with effect. The English could not pru- 
dently make any attempt upon Vannes in pre- 
sence of the French host, while, on the other 
hand, the French army> though more numer- 
ous, dared not assault the English, secured as 
they were by their strongintrenchments. 

Thus the armies lay fronting each other, 
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both sufficiently distressed for want of prori- 
sions. Little passed but skirmishing. At 
length the contending princes became inclined 
to listen to the arguments of two cardinals,, 
sent by the Pope to mediate a pacification be- 
tw^een France and England, if such were pos- 
sible. These eminent churchmen laboured so 
efTectually, thati i^ 1343, a truce was conclu- 
ded between King Edward and the Duke of 
Normandy, in the name of his father. France 
was therefore, for the present, relieved from 
the presence of the English armies ^nd their 
warlike monarch ; but the quarrel was too 
much embittered to permit of a speedy settle- 
ment. 

It was not long before both kings accused 
each other of breach of the agreement, and 
of actions inconsistent with the truce. A. D. 
1344. Philip of Valois gave particular occa- 
sion to the charge, by putting to death certain " 
Breton lords who had adopted the party of De 
Montfort, and who had fallen into his hands 
during the war, as well as others whom he 
considered: as intriguing with Edward, though 
they had hitherto preserved the external ap- • 
pearance of French subjects. Among these, 
was the lord of Clisson, a brave, powerful, and 
popular no*ble. On the other hand, the French 
king complained that King Edward kept on 
foot his party in Bretagne by all manner of in- 
direct intrigues. In short, both monarchs ex- 
pressed themselves deeply offended with each 
other, and desirous of renewing the war as 
soon as convenient. 
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The English parliament, although the FrencL 
war entailed on the nation a burdensome and 
useless expense, entered nevertheless warmly 
into the passions of Edward, advised him to 
prosecute the war with vigour, and granted 
him large subsidies to enable him to do so 
The king, thus encouraged by his subjects, 
sent in 1344 a small army into Guienne, of 
great part of which province, it must be re- 
membered, the English were still possessed; 
and also in the same year dispatched reinforce- 
ments to the party of De Montfort in Bretagne, 
where very many of the Bretons themselves, 
highly incensed against the French for the 
cruel exeqution of several of their nobles, 
were in arms for the Countess of Montfort. 
The English troops sent to Guienne were 
placed under the command of the king's neai 
kinsman, Henry of Lancaster, Earl of Derby 
By the good ipanagement of this gallant chief, 
the English army took various towns in the 
south of France, and defeated in battle the 
French army under the Count de Plsle, an ex- 
cellent general. 

The circumstances of the action were some- 
thing extraordinary. A strong castle in Gas- 
cony, called Anberoche, had been taken by the 
English, and three knights of their party were 
stationed there with a garrison, for the defence 
'of the place. -Jhe Count de Tlsle, who had 
hitherto been outshone in activity and adven- 
ture by the Earl of Derby, now thought of re-^ 
covering his reputation by regaining this place 
of Auberoche. He conceived he should be 
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able to achieve this by such a rapid concentra- 
tion of his forces, as he trusted might enable 
him to cany the castle, before the Earl of Der^ 
byt who was l3dng at Bourdeaux, could enter- 
tain any. suspicion of his purpose. He §um- 
moiied therefore around him all the vassals 
within reach, who owned the authority of the 
King of France, and having thus assembled a 
considerable -army, suddenly laid, siege to Au- 
beroche, where the small English garrison 
were totally unprovided for defence. 

The Frenchmen brought with them, to the 
attack of the place, four very powerful en- 
gines, which they employed.day and night in 
casting such huge stones as broke down the 
battlements, and shattered the roofs of the cas- 
tle so much, that tl^e garrison were compelled 
to shelter themselves in the vaults and cellars. 
The besieged knights saw no chance of escape 
or relief, unless they could communicate their 
hard case to the Earl of Derby, theli l3ring at 
Bourdeaux, and request him to advance to 
their deliverance. 

One of their attendants undertook this pe- 
rilous task, and, in the character of a Gascon 
peasant, attempted to pass through the camp 
of thf} enemy ; he was discovered, however, 
and seized. The letter of the besieged knights 
to the Earl of Derby, which the captive mes- 
senger bore, informed the . besiegers of the 
•traits in which the garrison was placed ; and, 
in order t6 make the besieged aware that their 
messenger had heest intercepted, the French 
cruelly put tke poor fellow upon one of their 
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eagifiesy and cast him ioto'th^ town, accompa^, 
.Hied with the insulting. taunt, " Ask your mes*- 
aenger, sirs, where he found the Earl of Derby, 
since he went out but last night, and is return^ 
ed again so shortly." • 

Frank de la Halle, a. gallant German, and a 
faithful fi^lower of Edward ILL, who was onCi 
of those within the casUe, answered boldlyi, 
" Sirs, though we be inclosed here, we shall 
issue when it pleases Qod ;^and as to the Ear) 
of Derby, if yon will let us send a message to, 
him touching our condition, there is not one o(] 
you will keep ihe field till' his coming," — ^j 
"'Nay," answered the besiegers, " this shall 
not serve your turn ; it will be time enough for 
the Earl of Derby to know of your condition 
when the castle is surrendered." — " That it shall 
nerer be !" answered Frank de la Halle ; *' we 
will rather die in its ruins." 

All these proceedings before Auberoche w^e 
conveyed to the Earl of Derby by a spy, whom 
that nobleman bad in the French camp. So 
soon as he received news of the distress of the 
besieged, he assembled his troops, and sent to 
the ^rl of Pembroke^ then at Bergerac with a 
etiU larger force, to join him upon his march 
towards Auberoche. In the meantime he him- 
self instantly set forth, accompanied by the 
Earl of Oxford, Sir Walter Manny, Lord ter^ 
rars. Sir Richard Hastings, and other good 
knights, Uieugh having with them few fofilow«tB« 
^ They, tarried for some ho.iirs at' a village 
called Lyborne, to abide for ^e Earl of Fem- 
broke, who did not appear.. Qn^ the supcee^* 
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01^ tftFening they left the village, and, vkKog 
11 night, were williin two leagues of Aube- 
oche in the dawning. Here they-lighted from 
lieir horses, and made-a halt till it was noon, 
till ho.ping ibr the Earl of Rembrc^e^s junc- 
ion. He came not, however ; and ^e Eng- 
fsii were now obliged to consider whether they 
(liould venture to prosecute their enterprise 
^th their own slender force, ^^hey were only 
hree hundred spears, and about six hundred 
LTchers, while the army of the French lying 
:>efore Auberoche amounted to ten or twelve 
thousand men. 

The^ determination was not easy, for, while 
the gallant knights felt the shante of abandon- 
ing their companions at Auberoche, it seemed 
rash to go on at such a disadvantage. ^' In the 
name of God," said Sir Walter Manny, at 
lenffth, <* let us direct our march upon Aube- 
roche, under cover of this wood, which we may 
skirt without being descried, till we come upon 
the rear of the French, where we are divided 
from them by open ground^ and then take 
the advantage of a sudden and unexpected 
attack.^' 

To this the valiant knights present readily 
agreed, ami the men-at*arms continued their 
march towards Auberoche, till they reached a 
small valley, where the Frenchmen lay encamp- 
ed,^— none of them thinking of an enemy, and 
most of them busied with their 8U]^r. The 
fimgltsh men^t-arms then issued from the wood, 
having -gained the rear of the besiegers, dis- 
played their banners and pennons, dashed their 
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spun into their horses, and rushed upon in 
enemy, crjdn'g their war-shout of ** A Derby ! i 
Derby!" 

The sudden surprise compensated for thi 
inferiority of numbers ; and such French knightl 
and men at arms as could prepare fo^ battle oi 
the spur of the moment, found themselTCl 
exposed to the shot of the English archer^ 
who were placed ready for that service. Tin 
Comte de I'lsle was taken in his tent, w£4 
many others. The besieged ^liights, also hear^ 
ing the tumult, and jseeing the English ensigns] 
instantly armed themselves, and, rushing outj 
plunged into the thickest of the battle, and 
aujg^ented the confusion of the French, wh« 
sustained, though by very inadequate means, li 
complete discomfiture. Their general, tiie 
Comte de Tlsle, with nine earls and viscounts, 
and almost all the Lords, knights, and squired 
of his army, remained captives ; and there was 
scarce an English man-at-arms who had not 
two or three prisoners. 

Qn the next^moruing, the Earl of Pembroke 
appeared at the head of a strong body of Eng-^ 
lish, and blamed the Earl of Derby for en- 
gaging the enemy without him, since he might 
be sure, that, being «ent for, he would not foil 
to keep the appointment. The Eari of Derby 
answered gently, that they had already tarried 
many hours for their companions; ai^ that, 
had he suspended the attack longer, they might 
have been discovered by the enemy ; in which 
case, the French might have attained the ad- 
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itage which had so fortunately fallen to the 
glish. . 

rhus^terminated the campaign under the Elirl 
Derby, during the year 1344. In sprmg, 
15, the Earl of Derby, now become Earl of 
[icaster by his father's death, was reinforced 
m England, and resumed his career of cons- 
ist in Grascony ; and, as well by taking seve- 
<towns, as by skirmishes in the field, gained 
lat honour for himself, and extended in that 
lyince the authority of England. The Duke'" 
Normandy, at the head of the knights 
1 chivalry of that duchy, continued the 
ncipal opponent of the English, and the 
r was carried on with great activity on both . 
es. 

[t is impossible for us to give a minute de» 
iption of these events, although the gallantry 
Jtk which they were performed, has enabled 
i celebrated Froissart to decorate his splen- 
I pages, with many details of romantic chival- 
It will be more useful for you to t)btaiil 
ne idea* of the description of troops that 
med the armies by which these wars were 
rried on, and of the tactics. upon which they 
led. 

ITou are already aware, thAt the strength of 
i armies in the fourteenth century consisted 
cavalry, which was levied almost entirely 
on feudal principles, with the exception of 
s mercenary troops, who must be considered 
[MiTately. 

y*he regular feudal horsemen consisted of the 
yijj^hts, of whom I have endeavoured to give 

f 
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you some idea^, together with their squin 
pages, and personal attendants* The number 
those who waited upon each knight, varied wil 
circumstances ; in especial cases, according I 
the means that their master had of maintainiii 
them, as well as to, his fame in arms ; butg^ 
nerally amounted to about five men for ead 
lance, that is, as the retinue of each knig4 
This chivalry was called out as vassals of di 
crown, of whom the leaders held their land^ 
and their service was considered as renderel 
in requital 6f their several estates ; each po« 
erful crown vassal being attended of course b] 
his. subordinate dependents, who served hid 
on the same terms as he served the crown. Sue) 
was the system upon which the feudal cayalr 
.were formed. 

But it must be recollected that every koigb 
was not necessarily possessed of land, whirl 
he held for military service ; on the contrary 
very many were elevated to that dignity, wh* 
either aever had any estates of their own. o 
who had spent, or otherwise lost them. Thi 
must have been frequently the case, since th 
dignity of knighthood could be conferred upo) 
any one whom an individual knight judge 
worthy of the honour. The order could 
therefore, be multiplied to an infinite numbei 
without regard to any thing but the personi 
qualities of those on whom it was conferre( 
and especially to their skill in arms and miliu 
ry exercises. 

The number of knights, witliout either lam 
or substance, who sought adventures, merel 
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to essay their courage, and push their fortunes 
in life, was very great ; and these ** bold bache- 
lors," ,as tkey were called, were the flower of 
erery feudal army. They subsisted by the boun- 
ty, or largesse, as it was called, of the princes 
whom, they served, which was one great source 
jOf expense to those who embarked in war; 
and the intrepidity with which they engaged in 
,coml)at wa^ increased in proportion, in order 
to attract the favour of their leader. 

A successful war had also its peculiar ad- 
vantages to those chivalrous adventurers. The 
knights, or nobles, who were overcome in bat- 
tle, and compelled to yield themselves to the, 
more fortunate among the victors, " rescue or 
no rescue, ** were obliged to purchase their 
liberty at such sum as might be agreed on. 
The conditions of these bargains were well 
understood, and the prisoner, according to his 
rank and wealth, adjusted with his captor the 
price of his enfranchisement. 

On this subject, so much generosity pre- 
vailed among the French and Engli^ in par- 
ticular, that the victorious party frequently did 
not carry Iheir prisoners off the field, but free- 
ly dismissed them, under the sole condition, 
that they should meet the captors afterwards, 
at a time and place fixed, and settle the terms 
of their ransom. To fitil in such an appoint- 
ment would have been, an the part of the cap- 
tive knight, held most unworthy and .disho- 
nourable, and he would have exposed himself 
to the scorn of the ladies, minstrels, and he- 
ralds, to stand high ih whose praise was the 
especial object of ^very true son of chivalry. 
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Besides .tliese casjual profits, which, when 
the war was successful, and the enemy wealthy, 
often rose to a great sum, the kBights-adveD- 
turers, in time of peace, wandered from court 
to court, and castle to (iastle, exhihiting their 
skill in tournaments, gaining the favour of the , 
lords under whose patronage such martfaljex- 
erctses were dispk^ced}.^nd son^etimes acqui- . 
ring the love of heiresses, by whom their for- | 
tunes were established. J 

In the meantime, rich prizes were oAen \ 
gained bythe victors in these military exhibi- \ 
tions ; while, at any rate, the expenses of the 
knights who attended them, as well as of their 
retinue^ was defrayed with prodigality by the 
sovereign prince, or high noble, at whose court 
the entertainment was given. Thus, thou^ 
without lands and revenues, hundreds and 
thousands of those sons of chivalry subsisted 
with ease and honour, Axring this romantic 
period. 

There were also numbers of knights, doubt- 
less, who died in poverty and misery, and ike 
end of an unsuccessful expedition was usually 
signalized by the total ruin of the knights-ad- 
venturers who had been engaged in it. Such 
were the cavalry, the very flower, of course, 
of the feudal armies. 

The appointments of these kxa^ilB consisted 
in a suit of armour, more or less perfect, which 
defended the whole person. Sometimes it was 
made of mail, that is, links of iron, forming a 
sort of network dress, which covered the per- 
son, and was almost impenetrable either to 
•word or lance. Latterly, the armour was 
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composed of plates of iron, which protected 
the men-at-tirms from h^ad to heeL 

The offensive weapons of the knight w,ere, 
a lance, twelme or fifteen feet long, a heavy 
sword, a dagger, and often a species of battle- 
axe, or a st^el club, called a mace-at'^arms. 
The horse, like the knight, was covered, either 
with a housing made of m^il, or with armour 
of plat^. When mounted, and charging in 
squadron, as the kmghr and his horse were 
almost invulnerable^ so their attack was well 
nigh irresistible. Sometimes it was thought 
necessary to employ the men-at-^rms on foot, 
on which occasion they were commanded to put. 
off their spurs, and cut their lances to the.length i 
of five or six feet, so as to make the weapon 
. less unwieldy. 

The men-at-arms were sometimes liable to 
be surprised. Upon a march they seldom wore 
the weightier parts of their armoury and their, 
heavy war-horse was rode, or led beside them 
by a page, while the knight himself bestrode a , 
hackney, to receive, his armed horse fresh for 
the moment of battle. A sudden attack, there-^ 
fore, Was apt to discompose the ' men-atparm« 
before >hey could be fully prepared for action. 
If the war-horse was killed in battle, the knight 
was, in most instances, taken or slain,' since he 
could not raise himself from the ground, with* 
out assistance from the squires or pages who 
attended for that purpose. 

We are now to consider the state of their 
infantry, which, in comparison, was of a very 
inferior description. 

VOL. 11 o 
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Wc nmst reraarJt one great distinction, how- 
ever, in favour of the Archery of Engktnd, a 
species of troops almost unknown to any other 
country, and possessing qualities which decided 
very many battles in favour of their own, .You 
can easily conceive tfiat the infantry of ever}' 
nation must be divided into two. kinds, calcu- 
lated for two distinct services, to which their 
weapons are severally adapted ; one of these 
distinct species of force must be anned with 
missiles for distMit warfare, the other, with 
weapons fitted to strike or thrust in a close 
encounter. Modern times indeed have, in a 

Seat measure, united them both, by adopting 
e musket and bayonet ; the former for more 
distant^ the latter for close combat. But a't the 
period we speak of, no weapon existed possess- 
ing this double, ad vantage. 

Of the troops then employed, the bowmen 
of England were the most formidable at a dis- 
tance. They were selected from the yeomen 
« of the country, men to whom the use of tho 
weapon had been femiliar from childhood ; for 
the practice of archery was then encouraged 
by prizes and public competition, in every vil- 
lage, in order to keep up the skill which the 
youth had acquired, and to extend the renown 
of England, as producing the best bowmen 
whom the world had ever seen. 

"Hie equipment and mode of exercise of these 
archers were calculated to maintain their supe- 
riority. Their dress was light; and had few liga- 
tures. Instead of the numerous strings which 
then attached the jacket to the hose, or trou- 
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sers, one $tout point, as it was called, answered 
the necessary purpose, without impeding the 
motions of the wearer. In battle, the sleeve 
of the right arm was left open^ to increase the 
archer's agility. Each of thera carried a bow, 
and twelve arrows, or, as they termed them, 
** the lives of twelve Scots," at his girdle ; 
their shafts had a light forked head, and were 
carefully adjusted so as to fly true to the aim; In 
using the weapon, the English archers observed 
a practice unknown on the continent, drawing 
the bow-string not to the breast, but to the ear, 
which gave a far greater command of a strong - 
bow and long shaft. Their arrows were, ac- 
cordingly, a cloth yard in length and their 
bows carried to a' prodigious distance. Upon 
the battlements of a castle, or walls of a town- 
the arrows fell with the rapidity of hail, and 
such certainty of aim, as scarcely permitted a 
defender to show himself; nor were they less 
formidable when discharged against a hostile^ 
column, whether of cavalry or infantry, and 
whether in motion or stationaiy. 

The principal danger to which the archers 
were exposed, was that of a rapid end deter- 
mined charge from cavalry. To provide in 
some degree against this, each archer used to 
carry a wooden stake shod with iron at both 
ends, the planting of which before him might, 
in some measure,- afford a cover from horse. 
They had also swords. The stakes, however, 
were not always in readiness, nor were they 
always found effectual for the purpose, neither 
were their swords an adequate protection 
against cavalry. . 
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At the famons battle of Bannockburn, Bruce 
obtained that decisive victory chiefly by a well- 
executed manceuvre for cutting to pieces the 
English archers, by a body of horse reserved 
for that service. Two or three other cases 
may be noticed, in which the French obtained 
similar advantages over the archers, by provi- 
ding themselves with pavissesj that is, long tar- 
gets, strong enough to protect them from sl\^ot. 
But these cases are very few, in comparison to 
the numerous instances in which the long bow 
proved superior both in Franbe and Scotland. 

•The second division of the English infantry 
destined to fight hand to hand, was armed with 
. bills, as they were, called*, M'^eapons similar in 
shape to those knives with which husbandmen 
dress hedges, but placed upon longer handles. 
These two kinds of weapons were used by the 
English infantry, so exclusively, that their cry 
to arms used to be, " Bows and bills — bows 
and bills !" It is remarkable that both the na- 
tional weapons were used by the contending 
parties in the battle of Hastings, where the 
Normans were armed with the long bow, and 
the Saxons with the gisarme, or bill. The ar- 
mies of the English, in later day?, had troops 
armed with both, as intended not only for dis- 
tant but close combat. , 

The bill which they used in close fight was a 
formidable weapon, though clumsy in action, 
«inc€ it required to be wielded with Loth hands, 
and therefore prevented those who used it from 
forming a compact body. It was certainly un- 
equal, in a fair field, to the lances of the Scot- 
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tish, nor does it seem to have given to 4hose 
-who bore it, any permanent or^assured superi- 
ority over the same force in the French army. 

This may, however, be said with truth, that 
neither the bowmen nor billmen of England 
-were, generally speaking, exposed to the same 
oppression to which the peasants of France 
-were subjected, and that, possessing a more in- 
dependent character as individuals, they Were 
less liable to lose hieartin danger, and more ea- 
ger to sustain their national reputation. Upon 
the whole, however, the efforts of the infantry 
were so little' relied upon at tjiat period, that 
little was trusted to them in action, except in 
the case of the English archers. The men-at- 
arms on both sides might be considered as upon 
an equality ; and the infantry who fought hand 
to hand, were so much so, that, in so far as re- 
gards that class of soldiers, it was accidental 
eircumstances only which could decide the 
event of a Held betwixt France and England. 

To oppose the archery of their national an- 
tagonists, the French had no better resource 
than hiring, from Genoa and eljsewhere, Ita- 
lians and other strangers, well-skilled in the 
use of the crpss-bow, a species of weapon ac- 
counted so murderously fatal, that it was at one 
time prohibited by an edict of the Church as 
unchristian. To defend a fortress, or the walls 
of a town, where the shooter was in some de- 
gree sheltered by a parapet, the cross*bow was 
indeed a terrible instrument, though even there 
it was often found inferior to the English long- 
bow; still more was this the casein an open 
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field, whejre au English archer might shoot five* 
or perhaps ten arrows, while the difficulty ojt 
charging these steel-bows, which required to 
be bent by the . slow operation of a windlass, I 
hardly permitted the cross-bowman to send 
forth a single bolt. Of this you will find in- 
stances hereafter. ' > 

The ordinary infantry of France, levied 
among the lowest drudges amoujg her peasant 
try, added much to the numbers, but little to 
the military strength, and a great deal to the 
unwieldy confusion, of their great armies. 
These poor men felt that they were little trust- 
* ed to, and cannot be supposed to have display- 
ed much zeal in behalf of nuisters by irhoni 
they were contemned and oppressed. They 
wore almost no defensive armour, if we ex- 
cept tanned hides, and were irregularly armed 
with swords, spears, or clubs, as ofTensive wea- 
pons. , No kind of discipline was taught them ; 
and when^ attacked by the men-at-arms, they 
seemed frequently to have made no more ef- 
fectual defence than might have been expect- 
ed from a flock^of sheep. 

I may here mention, that gunpowder was 
discovered about this time; but at this, and 
down to a much later period, it was little used 
or understood in war. One author pretends 
that Edward III. had field-pieces at the battle 
of Cressy ; but, had it been so, it seems proba- 
bl)3 that so remarkable a circumstance would 
have been more generally noticed* Such awkr 
ward and unwieldly cannon as the age possess- 
ed, were chiefly used in sieges. They were 
clumsy to transport, slow to load, and ofteu 
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bxiVsl when discharged* So that, as already 
hinted, it was long ere the invention began to 
produce^ that alteration in warfare, which it 
Knally accomplished to so great an extent. 

Such being the general state of the French 
and English armies, so far as they consisted of 
national troops, I. have now to remind you, 
that the armies of both were often augmented 
by the mercenary soldiers of the period,^ — men ' 
who had learned, among the tumults of the 
age, the desperate trade of war, and who, 
without acknowledging' any nation or king of 
their own, were desirous to afford the ben'e£t 
of their discipline and experience to those 
who were most> willing to pay for their assist- 
ance. 

These bands were composed of adventurers 
of different nations, commanded by approved 
soldiers, who we^e sometimes recommended 
by their birth and rank, often by thegir superior 
activity" and rapacity, but in all cases by their 
valour and success. ^ These leaders followed 
iipon a greater scale the course of individual . 
knights, and hoped, not by their own prowess 
alone, but by the assistance of the soldiers 
whom they levied and commanded, to rise to 
wealth and consequence. These bands were 
the terror and scourge of the peasantry, whom 
they oppressed without mercy, since, when 
they were not in the actual pay of some prince, 
they subsisted themselves by force at the ex- 
pense of the natives of the country in which 
they resided for the time. 

The kings of England, and especially of 
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Frahce, set themselves at times seriously about 
the task of ^extirpating these debauched bands 
'of fuffian soldiery, who, having no home or 
country of their own, were a general plague to 
other nations. But the purpose of extirpation 
was never eiflTectually followed out ; for thf 
sovereigns were every now and then taught h) 
necessity the convenience of being able to col 
lect for a certain expenditure of treasure a bo 
dy of experienced soldiers, as brave and bet * 
ter armed than any whom they could levy in 
their own dominions, and thus were freed from 
the necessity of depending on the humour of a 
fickle and overgrown crown vassal, who might 
be pleased with an opportunity of « distressing 
and contradicting his liege lord, and enablea 
to rely upon that of a mercenary leader, whosb 
faithful adherence might be calculated upon sc 
long as his pay was duly furnish«d. Thus the 
same plague which Was complained of during 
the reigns of Stephen and John of EBgland. 
and the contemporary sovereigns of France, 
revived in its wildest extent, during the cala 
mitous period which we are now treating of. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the last chapter, we gave a briaf aocouul 
of the manner in which troops were trained and 
armed during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. We must now return to the proper 
subject of this little work, which is intended to 
convey jsome general idea of French history, 
especially as it bears upon, and is connected 
witli, that of Britain. 

I must first observe, that the plans by which 
Edward III. endeavoured to establish himself 
on * the throne of France, and to revenge the 
afiront which he had received from Philip of 
Valois, were rather more frequently changed 
than accorded with that princeS consummate 
sagacity. In 13439 he again returned to a pro- 
ject in which both his grandfather and he had 
already failed ; namely,, thi^t of attaclung 
France upon the eastern frontier, by means of 
the Brabanters, Flemings, and Germans. But, 
on the present occasion, he did not appeal to 
the nobles, or princes of Flanders, -but to the 
inhabitants of the great towns, in which he fol- 
lowed a policy adopted at one time by Phijip 
the Fair, although his successors had exchang- 
ed it for the counter-plan of supporting the 
earls and nobles of the Low Countries against 
the insurgent citizens of the trading towns. 

We have already observed, that Kdward was 
in close correspondence .with Jacob d'Artje- 
ville a brewer of great wealth and importance, 

'5* 
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who appeared for a time to hare the command 
of all the common people of the great towns of 
Flanders. Through^ means of his influence 
with this demagogue, Edward had formed the 
plan of advancing his own son, also named 
Rdward, afterwajrds the celebrated Black 
Prince, to the dignity of Earl of Flanders, in 
preference to the natural lord, Louis, who was 
attached to the French interest. 

The proposal, however, waia so disgusting 
to the more moderate burgesses to whom ii 
was communicated, that D'Arteville, who had 
lately reigned like a prince among them, was 
now looked upon with as much abhorrence as 
ever he had been held in estimation. At length, 
the displeasure of the citizens against him rosr 
so high, that, as this once powerful demagogue 
rode into Ghent, accompanied by a small guar 
of Welshmen, who had been appointed to at 
tend him by Edward III., he was encountered 
by such evil looks and menaces, that he was 
compelled to take refuge from popular indigna- 
tion in a house, which the Welshmen for a 
space defended. But this place of refuge beincr 
afterwards forced by the multitude, they were 
themselves the assassins of their former fa- 
vourite j and with him perished Edward*^ hope 
of establishing his son as Ear! of Flanders. 

A. D. 1345. Edward sustained another loss 
about the same time in the person of his bn>- 
ther-in-law, the Count of Hainault, a brave 
young man, who was slain in an attempt to sub- 
due the revolted natives of Fnedland. Sir 
John of Hainault, Uncle to the^lain princo, l>i;- 
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came, lifter his death, unfriendly to Edward, to 
whom he had been hitherto attached, but, as he 
thought, without receiving adequate requital. 
He there^re left the service of th6 English 
king for that of Philip of France. 

About the same period also, according to the 
opinion of most historians, John de Montfort ~ 
escaped from a French prison, or wtfs set at 
liberty by Philip, in consequence of the previ- 
ous truce, and once more took the field in Bre- 
tagne, with the assistance o^ an English auxi- 
liary force, under the Earl of Northampton. 
They laid siege to Quimperle, where the Count 
of Montfori completed' his career of misfortune 
by dying of a fever before the town. 

-Upon the whole, therefore, these succcs^ivi^ 
losses of powerful friends diminished the vari- 
ous mean9 by which King Edward had hoped 
to make aja impression upon France, either ou^ 
tlie eastern or western frontier. 

In this same eventful year, 1345, however, 
F>dward III. ac<|uired another counsellor, whd 
fled from the enemy, by whose advice he again 
altered, in a great measure, the direction of his 
attacks upon France. This was a powerful 
nobleman of Normandy, named Godfrey of 
Harcourt, Lord of Saint Saviour Le Vicorapt^ 
and brother to John, Earl of Harcourt. 

Sir Godfrey himself had once stood as high 
in the favour of Philip of Valois, as any noble- 
man of his kingdom. But upon the occasion 
of a quarrel betwixt him an«l Sir Robert Ber- 
tram, Marshal of France, the king took the 
^art of the latter so earnestly, that, could he 
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have got Sir Godfrey into his power, there is 
Ktlle doubt th&t he would have dealt with him 
as with the Breton Lprd of Clisson, whom, on 
small suspicion, he caused to be executed for 
alleged adherence to the English interest- 
Sir Godfrey of Harcourt fled in good time 
to England, and, like Robert of Artois- before 
him, employed his address and elbquence, both 
which he poss'essed in perfection, to animate 
the King of England to make Sir Godfrey's 
own country of Normandy, the principal scene 
of his attacks upon France. "It is," said 
Godfrey of Harcourt, *« one of the most plen- 
tifixl provinces in the kingdom ; it has not wit- 
nessed war for two ages, and is occupied by 
great and wealthy towns, unprotected by any 
adequate fortifications. The nobility of Nor- 
mandy are," he continued, ** now absent from 
the country, having accompanied Philip's eldest 
«on, John, who has conducted them southward 
'to carry on the war with Gascony." The exile 
urged that Normandy was an ancient inheri- 
tance of England, which they might now reco- 
ver with little trouble, and which, if subdued, 
would be a conquest glorious to King Edward, 
particularly useful from its vicinity to England, 
^and an event not altogether displeasing to the 
Normaifs themselves. 

A.D. 1346, Encouraged by this advice,Edward 
III. put himself at the head of a considerable 
army, which he pretended was designed for pro- 
secuting the war in Gascony. Bu(, instead of 
holding this course, the king, when embarked, 
steered straight to the coast of Normandy, and 
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landed at the town of La Hogue. Upon mfofma- 
tipn that this ancient enemy had aceomp&hed his 
present attempt at Invading _France in a new direc- 
tion, the King of France failed not to collect the 
whole force of his kingdom, together • with those of 
his allies, John of Luxeml^urg, the old King of 
Bohemia, with his son Charles, Eknpei-or-elect of 
Germany, the Duke of Jborraine, John of Hainaiill, 
once the King of England's ally, Louis, Earl of 
Flanders, and Jacques, titular I^ing oC Majorca. 

The titles, of some of these princes were more 
considerable than their power, but still, by tiwir as- 
sistance, and that of his own liegemen and great 
vassals, Philip found himself at the head of a power- 
ful and gallant army, which emboldened him to 
swear resolutely that the King of England should 
not return to his owa country without battle, in which 
he should be sufficiently punished for the slaughter, 
depredation, and extreme violence, which he. wai 
now exercising in the kingdom of France. The 
greater part of Philip's army was assembled at St. 
Dennis,^ close to Paris ; but the king himself as- 
suming tl^e command of such forces as could be got 
presently in readiness, moved down the Seine to 
defend Rouen, the capital of Normandy, which was 
threatened by the English. 

In tha meantime, Edward III. divided his s^ong 
army into three bodies ; the first of which was com- 
manded by himself; the second by the Earl of 
Warwick ; and the third by Sir Godfrey of Harcourt, 
whose advice the king used, as principal marshal of 
his army during all this expedition, of which indeed 
he had been the main author and adviser. 

The English, as Sir Godfrey had prophesied, 
(bund the cities of Normandy at once wealthy i * 
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ill defended, so that they made very great spoil with 
little danger, while the loss to the nnfortunate inHabi* 
taatfl was, as usual in such cases, much greater than 
the riches acquired by the invaders. The city o( 
Caen, full of merchandise and wealth of every kindi 
was carried by storm,* after such a resistance that 
Edward, in resentment of so obstinate a defence, 
would have burnt the place to the ground, had not 
Sir Godfrey of Harcourfs intercession deterred him 
from this violence. 

It may be mentioned, that while Normandy was 
sustaining this severe treatment frohi the land forces 
in tile interior, the Enghsh fleet was as busily employ- 
ed plundering, destroying, and burning the seaport 
towns on the coast, with the shipping which ihej 
' contained. In this manner the £ngl»h monarch 
ascended the left bank of the river Seine, with the 
purpose of assaulting Rouen, the capital of 'Nor- 
mandy. This, however, was prevented by the 
march of Philip of Yalois to its relief, before no* 
ticed* The river Seine now divided the two armies ; 
and, all the bridges being broken down, neither host 
durst pass the river for the purpose of attacking their 
enemy, lest in the act of doing so they should be 
taken at advantage by that which held the opposite 
bank. 

The French king, in particular, was more recon- 
ciled to postpone a general battie, being conscious 
Of possessing a great superiority of numbers, from 
whftch he entertained a well judged hope that Ed- 
ward's army, prevented from crossing the river, 
night be enclosed in the country on the opposite 
aide, and compelled to fight at disadvantage. 

Jn the meantime the citizens of Paris were in the 
-''most confusion, knowing the near approach of the 
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^Pfiim* army, and afraid of the terrors of militaiy 
qxecution, attendant on the march of EdwarcLwho 
WAS by no means famed Tor clemency. King rhilip 
wjicb. difficulty persuaded them that the liieasure 
which he had taken, of marching down the right 
bank of the Seine, which had the appearance of 
leaving Paris open to the enemy, if the English 
should ascend the opposite bank^was, in fact, that 
which was best adapted to cover his metropolis. 

It soon, however, be.came plain, that Edward had 
no design against the French capital ; for that Ipng, 
having made a sudden movement Upon Poissy, re- 
pairejl the bridge there, which had been but imper- 
fectly demolished, and, by an able military manoeu- 
vre, crossed the Seine, and moved eastward towards 
Flanders. He thus extricated himself from .Ac 
difi&Qulty in which Philip conceived him to be in- 
volved. . , . • tx 

When the English monarch had attained the right 
bank of the Seine, the fires raised by his soldiery, in 
thev destructive progress, alarmed the capital once 
more ; but the English, after defying the King of 
Franpe to instant battle, departed towards Beauvais, 
of which town thev burnt the suburbs. In this 
manner eluding the French army. King Edward 
pursued his course with all diligence towards Flan- 
ders, closely followed by King Philip and Ms army. 

But after a day or two's march, the English king 
seemed once more entangled in the toils drawn 
round him by his enemy. The march of the English 
wm here interrupted by the deep nver Somme, im- 
passable at all points, and on which every bndge had 
been d^troyed. To have awaited the advance of 
the numerous French army, withan impassable nver 
in his front, would have been a perilous adventure. 
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The, king of England was therefore extremely desi- 
rous to find the means of passing the deep Sonime, 
although a nohle French lord, called Oiondemar de 
Fay, was upon the opposite bank, at the head ojf^die 
gentlemen of Artois and Picardy, with the purpose 
of defending the , passage, which must be, at best a 
dangerous one, with a superior army in the rear, and 
over a river which was po near the sea as to be 
affected by the tide. 

Having made inquiry among the French prisoners 
Concerning the means of crossing, and ofiered libertj 
for himself and thirty of his companions', to whom- 
soever should point out a practicable ford» King 
Edward received from one of his captives the follow- 
ing agreeable intelligence. •* Know, sfr, that during 
the ebb-tide, which happens twice in twelve hours, 
the river Somme is so low that it may be passed 
with security either by horse or foot, at a ford to 
which I can guide you. . At this place the bottom 
is hard and firm, and being composed of cbilk, and 
similar materials, it is called Blanchettaque, (that is, 
white water.^^) 

Overjoyed at this news, Edward drew his army to 
the ford, where, as the flood tide was still making, he 
was compelled to wait for an hour or two. In the mean- 
time. Sir Gondemar de Fay, made aware of th6 pur- 
pose of the English, drew up his men, who amount^ 
to near twelve thousand, on the opposite side of the 
river, resolved to dispute the passage. But the 
moment had no sooner arrived when the ford was 
practicable, than Edward, having* commanded his 
marshals to enter the river, called aloud, " Let those 
who love* me follow me," and plunged in amonf? the 
foremost, his army following in gocKl order. 

Notwithstanding a valiant" oppositioni on the varf 
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of the French, who defended the opposite bank, thej 
were compelled to give way, after losing two thou- 
sand men-at-arms, and the greater part of their 
infantry, who had no means of escape from the Eng- 
lish <;avalry, so soon as the passage was completed. 

This was a very delicate and important manoeuvre 
on the part of the English, for the main army^of 
Philip followed so close, that part of King Edward's 
reai^-guard suffered from the vanguard of the French, 
before they could cross the river. Philip himself 
soon afterwards came up, and having been full of 
hope either that the English would not discover tl^e 
ford at Blanchettaque, or that it might be efl^ctCially 
defended against them by Sir Godemar de Fay; he 
was proportionally yexed at finding how the English 
monarch had agai& extricated himself from the risk 
of being compelled to fight at disadvantage, and ex- 
claimed, though unjustly, against Sir Gondemar de 
Fay, as guilty of treason ami disloyalty, in idling to 
make good his post. 

By the advice of his best leaders, the French king 
agreed that he would not follow the Engliish by tlie 
ford, lest the enemy should turn back and attack 
^him in the passage ; but, drawing off his army to 
Abbev9le, he judged it better to secure the bridge 
oyer the Somme, at that town, and after spendidg a 
day tliere to refresh his troops, tmd give such forces ' 
as followed in his rear thne to come up and join him, 
he might &en advance in quest of the English. 
Accordingly, Philip spent the 25th of August in the ' 
manner recommended. 

In the meantime. King Edward, being now on 
ground fitted for engaging the enemy, declared his 
purpose, that he wbiSd pursue his retreat no farther, 
but fight wiA Phflip of Yalois, whatever the odds of 
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numbers might be. *^ This country of Ponthieu was 
the just heritage of Queen Eleanor, my mother/' 
^d he ; ^' I now challenge it as my own ; and maj 
God defend the. right!" 

The place where he made this declaration was 
open ground, called the Forest of Cressy, a name 
which has been made, memorable by the events of 
the following day* The army of the English was 
here drawii up arranged in three divisions, to await 
the advance of the French. 

In the first, was Edward, Prince of Wales, 
now in his. sixteenth year,, but of strength and cou- 
rage far beyond his age, and whose brief life has 
Qoade historians observe, that few characters have 
put more.ieat^ of heroism into the conipass«of so 
few year^. Many veteran warriors wim placed 
under the command of the young prince, who was 
thus, ranked foremost in the battle ; but Lord War- 
wick, and Lord; John Chandos, ^ere. especiaUy in- 
trusted by his^ father with the task of (greeting and 
defending him in any difficulty. His dtyisioD 
Amounted to eight thousand men-at-arms, four thou- 
sand archers, and six thousand Welshmen. 

The second battalion consisted of eight ^hup^^ 
men-at-arms, two thousand four hundred an^ien, 
and four thouimnd bill-men. 

The third, and last battalion of the Eq^UsI^ waa 
commanded by the king in person,. and csonsistod oi 
a«v«n hundred men-at-arms, six thoua^d BtcbeiSf 
and four thousand three hundred, bill-nneils . The 
full amount of the English army ii^ probably abonX 
thirty thousand n^n« 

These three divisions w^i« drawn up in theiC^er 
whieh: they were to preserve in battles and thaii.apr 
pointid tO' tabfr-r^^hiBfint, and^go to sleeps the 
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grass» upon. their arms. The night was warm, and 
rendered this interval of repose acceptable and re* 
freshing to troops, fatigued with long marches and 
spare diet. Their spirits were gay and cheerful ; 
and though they were conscious of considerable 
inferiority ijn numbers, the reflection, far from indu- 
cing them to doubt of the issue of the day, inclined 
them only to pay more scrupulous attention to the 
conunand of then* officers, by whose, guidance they, 
hoped to gain it. The presence of their experienced 
monarch, and his valiant son, filled the host with 
hope and confidence. 

Next morning was the memorable 26th of Aur- 
gust, 1^46. Early in the morning the English army 
arose in tbe same order in which they had lain down 
to rest the evening before. 

The French forces were some time in coming up« 
During this interval, to increase the enthusiasm of 
his 3oldiers, Edward conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on the prince of Wales, and a large band of 
noble youths, companions of the heirrapparent, who 
were expected so to behave in the conflict as to tofn 
their fpurs; that i^, to show themselves worthy of 
the distinction ibey had received, by their admission 
into *tbe order of chivalry, of which the spurs weie 
an eml>leip. 

On the same morning, King^Philip, must«r<- 
tng his armv at sunrise, led them forth from,|j|8* 
the town of Abbeville, where they had passed ^m 
the night, and, with mpre haste than cau« ^ 
tioQ, idvanced towards (be English, a di«« 
taoce of between three and> four leagaes. 

Many circumataoces contributed to increase Eing^ 
PhiMp's confidence^ and impress upon hia am^ feel* 
iBgn: whiQh amounted to piesomption. They bad-for 
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several weeks been superior to their enemy in the 
field ; and since the crossing of the Seine^ as well 
as the subsequent passage of the Sonune at Blan- 
chettaque, it had been the object of the English to 
avoid that engagement which was now fast approach- 
i|ig. The French cavalry had also received a gal- 
lant addition from the arrival of Amadeus, Earl of 
Savoy, who, the very day before the battle, joined 
Philip, at Abbeville, with a thousand lances, a great 
addition to his previous superiority. These encou- 
raging circumstances inspired into both officers and 
soldiers an imprudent degree of haste and precipi- 
tation, as was natural to men who conceived that 
they were in chase of a flying enemy. 

xhe movements of this great army were therefore 
hurried, like that of men who advanced to a pursuit 
rather than a battle. Yet all did not partake ^e 
sanguine hopes which dictated these hasty move- 
mentd^ The advice of a veteran German warrior, 
sent to reconnoitre the English army, strongly re- 
commended to King Philip to halt the advance of 
his own forces, and put off the battle till next morn- 
ing. ^ The English," he said, ** have reposed in a 
position which tiiey have deliberately adopted, and 
doubtless will not shrink from, without a desperate 
defence. Tour men are tired with their long morn- 
ing's march from Abbeville, confused with the haste 
of their advance, and must meet, at great disadvan- 
tage, a weH arranged enemy, refreshed by food and 
repose.'* 

The king of France listened to this experienced 
counsel, and expressed his desire to follow it, by 
halting his army for the day, and postponing the bat- 
tle till the morrow. But die evil fate of France had 
decreed that his purpose should not be carried into 
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execution. The troops who formed the vanguard of 
the French host, halted indeed at the word of com- 
mand, but those who came behind huriied odward, 
with the idle bravado that " they would make no 
stop till they were as far forward as the foremost'* 
In this way they exhausted their spirits, expended 
their strength, and confused their, ranks, many bran- 
dishing their swords with idle exclamations of *' At- 
tack, take, and slay !" before they were eVen in sight 
of the lenemy. To stop men in this state of excita- 
tion was Impossible. . 

. King Philip, thus hurried forward to battle by tbe 
want of discipline of his own troops, had divided his 
army into three bodies. The first was under the 
command of the king of Bohemia, seconded by 
Charles of Luxembourg, his son. Emperor-elect of 
Geilnany, and of Charles, Earl of Alengon, the bro- 
ther of King Philip, a brave, but fiery and rash young 
cavalier. The Genoese cross-bowmen, fifteen 
thousand in number, were all placed in this first 
division. The French accounted them a match for 
the English archers, and trusted that their superior 
discharge in the commencement of the action wbuld 
clear the field of thes6 formidable forces. TJiey 
had also more than twenty-nine thousand men to 
support their bowmen.. 

The second division was commanded by king 
Philip himself, with his broad banner displayed, sur- 
^ rounded by six thousand men-at-arms and forty 
thousand foot. The blind old king of Bohemia was 
afterwards posted into this second division, as well 
as James, the titular King of Majorca. 

Lastly, the rear division of the French was led by 
the Earl of Savoy, with Rve thousand lances and 
twenty thousand foot. 
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These large bodies appear to have been unequally 
divided, probably owing to the state of confusion 
into which the French army was undoubtedly thfoira 
by their too hasty advance, which rendered it diffi- 
cult to transmit and execute orders. 

On the approach of the Genoese towards the 
English position, these strangers, who formed the 
vanguard of the French army, gave signs of fatigue, 
fron^. marching three long leagues with their weighty 
cross-bows. When the word was given to ** begin 
the battle, in the name of God and St. Dennis," 
the' Italians answered by remonstrances,' saying, 
they had more occasion for rest than to fight that 
day. This moved the resentment of Alengon, the 
com^mander of the division, who said with contempt, 
"A man has much help from these fellows, who 
thus fail him at the pinch !" The order for attack 
was therefore repeated, and obeyed. 

Some singular appearances in the atmosphere 
now seemed to announce the great and bloody con- 
flict which was about to take place upon the earth. 
A heavy thunder-cloud darkened the sun like an 
eclipse, and before the storni burst, a vast number 
of crows and ravens came driving before the tem- 
pest, and swept over both armies. A short, but 
severe thunder-storm, with much lightning and 
heavy jrain, suspended for half an hour the joining 
of the battle, until the weather became fair, and the 
sun began once more to shine out, darting his rays 
on the backs of the English, and in the eyes of the 
French. 

The Genoese, now approaching towards the ^ 
Prince of Wales' division, made a great leap and<? 
cry, thinking to daunt the English by the symptoms 
of instant attack; but King Edward's archerst who 
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were drawn up with their ranks' crossed after the 
fashion of a herse^ or harrow, so that the shot ot 
the one might support the others, (Jike that of the 
combined squares of musketry in modern warfare,) 
remained ^m and steady. 

The Genoese, a second time, advanced forward, 
leaped and cried without making more impression 
upon the English than before ; a third time they ad- 
vanced, shouted and leaped, and then hegan to use 
their cross-bows. But the English, who seemed 
only to wait for the actuah commencement of hos- 
tilities, stepped each of them one pace forward, and 
shot their arrows so closely together, that it seemed 
as. if it snowed. The volleys of the Genoese bolts 
were returned with this incessant storm of arrows, 
and' with so much interest, that the Italians became 
unable to keep their ground. Their strings also 
had .been wetted by the late storm, while mbse of 
the English had been secured in cases which they 
carried for the purpose. Finally, there were eight 
or ten arrows returned, for every cross-bow shaft 
discharged. 

All &e8e circumstances of advantage rendered 
the Genoese unable to withstand the English 
archers, so that that large body of Italians lost heart, 
and, cutting their strings, or throwing away their 
bpws, (as an excuse for not continuing the conflict,) 
they rushed back in confusion upon the rest of the 
vanguard, and especially upon the men-at-armS) who 
were designed to have supported them. The con- ^ 
fusion thus occasioned in the French army became 
inextricable, «r the recoil of the cross^bowmen4>re- 
vented the regular advance of the knightft and 
squires, upon whouf the ultimate fate of the day 
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must necessarily depend, especially afler the retreat 
of the Genoese. I 

The King of France added to the confusion, bj 
calling on the cavalry to advance to the charge) ' 
without any regard to the cross-howmen, who, now 
a confused multitude of fugitives, lay straight in the | 
way of their advance. ** Slay me these peasants,'' i 
said he, *' since thus they do but trouble us ;" and 
the French men-at-arms advanced at full gallop od 
the unfortunate Italians, many of whom were thus 
trodden down and slain by their auxiliaries, while, 
at the same time, the ranks of the« cavalry were 
disordered by riding over their own howmen before 
they could reach the enemy. 

In the meantime, the English archers kept pour- - 
ing their shafls, Vithout an instant's intermission, a^ 
well upon" the Genoese who fled, as the French 
men-at-arms who were endeavouring to advance, 
and augmented Ae dreadful confusion which took 
place. Many oi the bravest French knights lay 
stretched on the plain, who might have been made 
captive with ease ; but King Edward had strictly 
forbidden the taking of any prisoners during the 
action^ lest the desire of securing them should be a \ 
temptation to his soldiers to quit their, ranks. The 

f-ooms, therefore, and mere camp-followers of the 
nglish, had the task of despatching the fallen with 
their knives ; and by these ignoble hands much 
noble and knightly blood was shed. 

Yet, notwithstanding the loss attending .this hor- 
rible confusion, the courage of Alengon, and the 
native bravery of the French cavaliers, impelled 
them-still forward. A part of them extricated 
themselves at length from the unfortunate Genoese, 
%nd pushed on along the line of English archers, by 
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which they sufTered great loss, until at length they 
arriYed oa their right flank, where the Prince of 
Wales was placed, at the head ef his men-at-arms. 
By these, the French were se raughly encountered, 
that the greater part of them were beaten down and 
slain*. 

But this victory was hardly Won, before three 
other squadrons of French and Germans rushed on 
with such fury in the same direction, that they burst 
an opeoiog for themseUes through the archers, who 
had but imperfect means of repelling horse, and 
dashed furiously up to the place where the gallant 
prince was stationed. The Earl of Warwick now 
became alarmed ; for he oencluded that the stan- 
dards, of the French king and his numer4»iis anny 
were following close upon the new comers. In 
this belief Warwick and Chandos sent to King £dr 
ward, requesting suoeour far his valiant soil, when 
the following dialogue took place between th^ king 
and the messengers, < 

♦* Is my son," said Edward, " dead, woanded^ or 
felled to the ground ?" 

** Not so, Siank 6 od,V. answered the nie^sen^era ; 
*• but he needs assistance." , 

" Nay, then," said King Edward, ^* he has no aid 
from me ; let him bear himself like a man, and this 
day show himself worthy of the knighthood coil^ 
ferred on him ; in this battle he must win his own 
spurs." . . ^ 

la the noeantime, a strong detachment ^f m^n^ati 
arms, despatched by /the Earls of Arundel -and 
Norfliampton, the commanders of the second divi- 
sion, bad relieved Prince Edward from his tempo- 
rary embarr9i90n)ent. And BOW the English atchera 
opening in the centre, suffered their cavalry to l»*"* 
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forward through the interval, and encounter the 
Frekich m^i-at-arroch who were in total eonftnion. 
This was augmented by the fierce atteckof the 
English ; and the most experienced on the opposite 
side began to despair of the day. 

The Kingdf France himself fought with the 
greatest valour ; was repeatedly wpunded and dis- 
mountedf and would haye died probably on the fieU, 
had not Lord John of Hainault led him off* by force. 
Not moie than sixty of his gallant army remained 
in attendance upon their sovei^ign, and with these 
he reached, after nightfall, the castle of Broye. 
When the warder demand0d what or who he was, 
" I am," said the king, *♦ the fortune of France ;"— 
a secret rebtdce, perhaps, to those who termed him 
** the Happy,'' an epi^^ not veiy suitable to bis 
present condition, and which his own example 
shows, is apt to prove inapplicable if conferred before 
death. 

The King of Majorca is generally said to have 
been among the fallm, and the slaughter among 
princes, counts, nobles, and men of raoJc, was with- 
out example* But the most remarkable death, 
among those of so many princes, was that of John, 
King of Bohemia, a monarch almost blind with age, 
and not very well qualified, therefore, to mix person- 
alty in the fight When all seemed lost, the old 
man inquired after his son Charles, who was no 
where visible, having, in fact, been compelled to fly 
firom the fi^d. The father receiving no satisfaction 
concerning his sen firom the knights Who attended 
on him, he said to them, ^ Sirs, ye are my knights 
and good liegemen, will ye conduct me so far for- 
ward into the battle, that 1 may strike one good 
stroke with my sword t" 
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' To satisfy this wish, which his followers looked 
upon as the words of despair, four faithful knights 
agreed to share their master's death, rather Uian 
leave him to peHsh alone. The devoted attendants 
tied the old king's bridle reins to their own, and 
rushed with him into the middle of the fight, where, 
striking more good blows than one, they were all 
sWdn, and* found there the next day, as they had 
fallen, with their horses' reins tied together^ 

Thus ended this celebrated battle. There lay 
upon the field of Cressy two kings, eleven high 
princes, ei^ty bannerets, one thousand two hundred 
knights; and more than thirty thousand private 
soldiers. 

The meeting of Edward and his son took place 
by torch-light, after the battle was over. " Well 
have you won your spurs !" said the brave king ; 
^ persevere ^in the career which you have opened, 
and you will become the brightest honour of the 
noble kingdom of which you are the worthy heir." 

The battle of Cressy was one of the greatest 
victories ever gained by a King^f England, and 
Edward prepared to avail himself ef it, in a man- 
ner which should' produce some permanent ad van- 
tagew 
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CHAPTER V. 

Th« result which £dward promised himself from 
his great victory, was, in fhct, the opportunitf of 
carrying into effectual execution the plan of Godfrey 
of Harcourt, by obtaining a firm footing in Nor- 
mandy. Spoil and havoc had hitherto seemed his 
only object ; but it was his secret plan to attain 
some permanent possession in the province as near 
England as possible, so as to enable him to attempt 
future conquests in France. 

For this purpose, he resolved to avail himself of 
his victory, which he knew must long disable Philip 
from taking the field, to lay siege to Calais, a sea- 
port rich and strongly fortified, b^ing immediately 
opposite to the coast of England, from which it is 
scarcely fourteen miles distant. It was clear that, 
if the English should obtain possessioo.of this place, 
the fiat and swampy country around Calais would 
permit them easily to fortify it ; and its vicinity to 
England, and the superiority of her naval power, 
would always afford means of relieving it when 
besieged. King Edward, therefore, sat down before 
Calais with his large army, shortly afler the battle 
of Cressy, and proceeded by every means in his 
power, to hasten the siege. 

Philip of France, in the meantime, did all he 

could to obtain the means of recovering from the 

disaster of Cressy. He summoned from Gasoony 

son, the Duke of Normandy, who was engaged 
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there with a considerable body of forces, partly in 
the siege of Aiguillon, partly in making head against 
the Earl of Lancaster, formerly Earl of Dei-by, "who 
had found him emplojrment for two campaigns. The 
retreat of the Duke of Normandy, in conformity 
Mrith the orders of Philip, left the west of France 
much at the commcmd of dua noble earl, whose sol- 
diers were so much sajted with spoil, that they hardly 
valued the richest merchandise, but were only desi- 
rous of gold, silver; or such feathers as were then 
ivom by soldiers in their helmets^ 

While Philip, in this emergeticy of his bad for- 
tune, dius abandoned a part of his dominions to 
save the rest, he endeavoured, by every argument in 
his power, and particularly by advancing large sums 
of money, to prevail upon the Scottish nation, and 
their king, David II., to declare war against Eng- 
land, by which means he hoped that Edward might 
be disturbed in his siege of Calais. The Scottish 
king and nation did, accordingly, unfortunately take 
arms, and began a war which was terminated by the 
^* !>• battle of Neville's Cross, near Durham, in 
Oc^ which they sustained a formidable defeat, and 
17. their kiug, David, was made^pHsoner. 

The siege of Calais still conti^ued,. the French 
making many desperate attempts to relieve it, and 
particularly by sending in provisions by sea. The 
low and swampy situation of the grounds around the 
town exposed the besiegers to great loss by sickness 
and disease; and- the garrison *of Calais did not- 
onfitt to make many sallies which were-partially suc- 
cessful. 

Meantime, the war in Bretagne still raged, be- 
twixt the contending parties of Blois and De Mont^ 
fort. A noble knight named Sir Thomas Dagworth, 
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^wms ci«ated by £dward genwal of die English 
auxiliary forces in that province, and carried over 
considerable succours to the mliaiit.Ceiinte.sB of 
Montfoft, who still maintained the war there ill the 
name of her son. 

Sir Charles de Biois, who claimed this duchy by 
the decision of the King of France, aBstenabM 
among his partisans in Bretagne a very considerable 
force, amounting to no less than sixteen hundred 
men-at-arms^ with a proportional nun^er of cross- 
bows and infantry, and some formidable militaiy 
^ engines ; with tins force he besieged a fortress, 
cidled Roche-d'Arien, which had lately been taken 
by the English. The captain of the garrison, wbose 
wife was at the time indisposed, was so alarmed at 
the effect of the engines, that he ofiered to deliver 
up the castle upon easy terms, which Sir Charles de 
Blois was unfortunate enough to refose. 

In the meantime. Sir Thomas Dagworth foifned 
the resolution o£ relieving the garrison of Roehe-d' 
Arien. He united his own forces with those of the 
Countess of Montfort, who were commanded by a 
good knight, called Tanguy de Chatel. In their 
first attempt on the French, who lay before Roche- 
d'Arien, the English and Bretons were defeated ; 
but haviri^, by the encouragement of Sir Thomas 
Dagworth and of a Breton knight, called Garnier dt 
Cadoudel, resolved to renew the enterprise, they 
made a second attack on the ensuing evening, when 
the victory of the French might be supposed to 
render them secure and unguarded. In this unex- 
pected attempt their success was complete. iThe 
, French were surprised and totally defeated, and 
their general, Charles de Blois, became |>risoner to 
-his female antagonist, Jane d^ Montfort. ' 
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A similar herbine arose, however, in &e family of 
Charles de Blois. His wife, a lady of a lo&f spirit, 
undertook to raainlaia the war, which would other- 
wise have teimioated on her husM^d's captivi^. 

In the meantime, the two contending raonio^chs 
were not idle. King Philip, who had aire^j 
held a parliament, in which he preyaUed upon y^' 
his peers and liege vassals to lend him their 
ulmoat assistance, was employed in levying a strong 
army, with which he pr(^osed to compel Edward 
to raisa the siege of Calais. He used his lUmost 
eiRxrts to recover from ancient receivers and tax* 
gatherers the sums which they had not aecoukited for* 
Heavy assessments were also .imposed as well upon 
the ckrgy as upon the laity, and great rigour was 
mai^fested in the mode of recovering paymenl. 
, Plnlip even demanded from the monks of St. Dennis 
a crucifix of massive gold, being a treasure bestowed 
by the devotion of his predecessors. To this, how- 
ever, the monks replied, that "' the crucifix could 
oot be taken away, or converted to a secidar use, 
without inevitable danger to the souls of all parties 
enncemed;" with wlwch answer, even in die ur- 
gpmj of lids necessity, he was oblig^ to remain 
satisfied. 

The friendship of the Flemings was of equal 
importance to both kings at this momentous crisis ; 
IB which country the a&ctions of the prince and ot 
the pecmle remained divided as before. The free 
towss mkd their citizens were strongly inclined to 
E^and^ and had settled diat their young lord 
ahoulfl wed the daughter of Edward UL, the beauti- 
ful I^ady Isabel of England. But the young earl 
hiRltrlf objected t^ this match* end was inclined to 
the allianee of Frooce, the rather that his father^^^ 
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faith^ confederate and vassal of Philip of Yalois, 
had Mien in his quarrel at the battle of Cressj. 

The rude Flemings, incensed to find their prince 
arerse to the policy which they recommended, laid 
violent hands on his person^ and assured him he 
should Rot 6btain his liberty till he consented to 
ally himself with England, and marry the Princess 
Isabel. The young earl, finding himself so roughly 
handled by his subjeots, resblv^ to dissemble his 
sentiments, and ^carried his acquiescence so far as to 
go to King Edward's camp before Calais, with a 
party of Flemish citizens^ who seemed to act as his 
tutors, and whose will he in no shape contradicted. 
He was well received by Edward, who even con- 
desceiided to apologt^e for the death. of his father 
as an accident out of his power to prevent. 

Thus the young earl found himself in high favour 
with the English monarch, and paid his addresses to 
the Princess Isabel, with the same attention as if he 
had been serious in his courtship. In private, how- 
ever, he meditated his flight, and being indulged 
iridi permission to follow the sport of hawking, he 
availed himself of an .opportunity, while apparently 
engaged in it, to make his escape by the speed of 
his horse, and took refuge at the court of France, 
where his presence was cordially Welcomed bV King 
PhUip. 

While these things were passing, the natives of 
Calais were reduced to the last extremity. They 
despatched a messenger by sea with letters to King 
Philip, sa^og, that his good people of Calais, having 
eaten their htorscs, dogs, and rats, had nothing left 
to subsisft upon unless they fed upon each other ; 
Wherefore they conjured their kin^ to succour theoii 
otbenrise the town must he certainly lost. 
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The vessel bearing these letters was taken by the 
English, and King Edward forwarded the missives 
to the French king, after having' perused their con- 
tents, and superscribed them with a taunting endor- 
sation,. asking, " Why he came not to rescue his 
people of Calais, that were so distressed for his 
sake ?" . Phijip needed no ificentive either from 
friend or enemy, having assembled an army of a 
hundred thousand men, with the sole purpose of 
relieving Calais. 

On the other hand, King Edward, considering 
the extreme importance of the place, and the trouble, 
expense, and loss, which it had cost him to bring it 
to its present reduced state, was determined that no 
effort of the King of France should avail for its 
relief. For this purpose he strongly fortified the 
approaches to Cal£Lis on every*^oint, so as to make 
it impossible for King Philip to draw near the place, 
or annoy the besiegers, either by an advance along , 
the sea-shore or by the high-road. These were the 
only two roads practicable to armed forces, as all^ 
the rest of the grounds in the vicinity of Calais were" 
swampy marshes, where troops could not act 

Against the approach along the sea-shore Edward 
had placed his ships, well supplied with artillery, 
and he had besides strongly fortified the shore. 
Similar defences were constructed on the cause- 
way, which approached the town by the bridge of 
Neuillet. 

When the King of France, therefore, wrth his 
immense host, approached the neighbourhood of 
Calais, he had the mortification to find that he could 
not, without the extremity of imprudence, attempt 
to enter the town 'either by the highway or by the 
shore, and to pass, through the marshes was aitoge- 
-^ 

/ 
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ther impossible ; after displaying therefore" his great 
army at a place called Sangate, in sight of Calais 
and its besiegers, King Philip found himself entirely 
cut off from entering the place, and was compelled 
. to withdraw without fighting. 

He endeavoured to rouse the pride of Edward by 
a letter, defying him to leave his fortifications, and 
fight in a fair field. Edward replied that " he took 
no counsel from an adversary ; that he had been 
before Calais for more than a year, and had reduced 
ihe place to a state of extremity ; that he would not 
quit the advantage which he had gained ; and if 
PhMip wished a passage into the town, he might seek 
it as he best could, since he was to expect no as- 
sistance from him." 

The hopes of the4)eople of Calais had been at 
first strongly excited, when they beheld from their 
towers 4he numerous forces of France advancing to 
* their relief. The first day, therefore, they intimated 
their confidence of assistance by decorating their 
walls with banners, and for the same purpose hghted 
large bonfires, and sounded all their martial instru- 
ments of music, attended with loud shouts. On the 
second night, the bonfires were fewer, and the shouts 
less cheerful, than before. On the third night, the 
towers showed a decaying fire — emblem of expiring 
hope — and the acclamations of mirth and joy were 
changed into screams and groans, which seemed 
designed to attract pity. On the following morning, 
all the banners on the principal towers were lowered, 
save the banner of France, which still floated from 
its summit. 

But when the inhabitants of Calais beheM at 
length the pennons of King Philip's host retiring 
from their view, they knew all hopes of fhose sue- 
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cours, which they had waited for so anxiously and. 
vainly, were at an end. They had suffered such 
extremities, that human nature could endure no 
longer ; and, to intimate that resistance was at an. 
end, they lowered the banner of France, and dis 
played that of England in its place. 

But they had to. learn that their obstinacy had 
ofiended King Edward more than either th^ gal- 
lantry or their reluctant submission could atone for. 
He gaye them presently to understand, that he^ 
wouJd not receive their surrender, unless they jaelded 
imp^citly to his mercy, without any capitulatipQ. 
eithei; for their lives or property. When this sev.e^ 
rity was objected to even by his own commsuid^s* 
Edward would agree to show np further favour thaix. 
to the followiag extent* 

He demanded that six of th^ chief burgesfl^^ of/ 
the town should come before him.bareheaded«.bare«- 
footed^ and in th^ir shirts, having h^Jters arfi^und 
theic macks, beajing the keys. of the town and co^ilc^^ 
of Calais which wepe to be humbly surrendered.to 
him. These six men were to submit to the kiDg!«., 
pleasure, how severe soever that might be, without ^ 
reservation even 'of life; and in consideration, of,, 
theii:. doing so, the- stem conqueror reluctantly pror 
mised t)iat the rest of the citizens of Calais 3hQuld. 
have mercy. 

These conditions were sent to the town, andiread . 
before, the assembled citizens. The tidings were 
followed by a general lamentation, which, the diffi^ 
culty of finding men willing to take upon themselves 
thist (Strange submission considered^ wa3,~no^ to be,* 
woiideredat* Aft^r some delibenltion»flh|lr<g98Sf.. 
the mmi substantial iu; the city, addcessed^e^ea^^ 
s^mbJy^ His name, Evstace ds Saiat,Pw^ «"«J*^ 
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never to be forgotten while disinterested patriotism 
18 held valuable among mankind. *' He that shall 
contribute tq save this fair town from sack and 
Bpoil," said this gallant man, ** though at the price 
of his own blood, shall doubtless d,eserve'well of 
God and of his country. I will be one who will offer 
my head to the King of England, as a ransom for 
the town of Calais.^' 

The greater part of the assembly were moved by 
this speech to tears and exclamations of gratitude. 
Five other burgesses caught emulation from the 
noble devotion of Eustace de Saint Pierre, and 
offered to .partake with him the honourable pen! 
which he had incurred. They quickly put them- 
selves into the humiliating attire required by Ed- 
ward, but which, assumed in such a cause, was more 
honourable than the robes of the Garter, which that 
king had lately instituted. 

' In their shirts, barefooted, and with the halter 
around their necks, they "were conducted before 
Edward, to whom they submitted themselves for 
disposal, as the stipulated ransom for the pardon of 
their fellow-citizens. The king, looking on them 
with indignation, upbraided them with the losses he 
had sustained through their obstinacy, and com- 
manded them to be presently beheaded. Sir Walter 
Manny, and the bravest English nobles and warri- 
ors, interfered to prevent the execution, and even 
the Prince of Wales interceded for their lives in 
vain. 

The Queen Philippa was the last resource of 
these unfortunate men. She had recently joined 
her husband's camp, in circumstances equally flat- 
tering to Edward as a monarch, and interesting to 
him as a husband. It was during her legeocy in 
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[England that the great victory of Neville's Cro^s 
had been obtained ; and it was under her auspices 
that David II. of Scotland was made prisoner. 
The queen was also at this time with child, and thus 
in every respect entitled to the highest regard of her' 
royal husband. 

When she saw that Edward would-be moved with 
no less entreaty than her own, she rose hasti^ly from 
her seat, and kneeled before .the king, sayings with 
many tears, *^Ah I my lord and husband, have I not 
a right to ask a boon of you, having come over the 
sea, through so many dangers, that I might wait upon- 
you ? therefore, let me now pray you, in honour of^ 
our blessed Redeemer, and for love of me, that you 
would take pity upon these six prisoners !" ^ 

Edward looked doubtfully upon the queen, and 
seemed to hesitate for a space, but said at length, 
** Ah, madam I could well wish you had been else- 
where this day ; yet how can I deny any boon which « 
you ask of me 7 Take these men, and dispose o 
them as yovt will.'' 

The gracious queen, rejoiced «t having prevailed 
in her suit, and having changed the dishonour ible - 
attire of the burgesses for n^w clothing, gave each 
of them six n6bles, for immediate use, and caused 
th6m to be safely conveyed through the English ho«t, 
and set at libei^y. 

Edward IIL had no sooner .obtained possession 
of Calais, then he studied to secure it by fortifica- 
tions and otherwise, but particularly endeavoured, 
by internal changes among its inhabitants, ^o ren- 
der it, in future an important and permanent pos- 
session of the crown of England. For this pur-* 
pose, he dispossessed the inhabitants of Calais (who 
were, indeed, much reduced in numbera) of their > 
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houses and property within the town, and conferred 
their possessions upon Englishmen bom. 

The new inhabitants whom he established in the 
town were substantial citizens from London, and a 
grea^ number of countrymen from the neighbouring 
county of Kent, to whom he assigned the lands and 
^tenements of the French. Calais became from that 
period, until the reign of Philip and Mary, in ail 
respects a colony of England. The kiiag also for- 
tified the castle and the town with additional works. 
LasUy, before he set sail to return to England* Ed- 
ward, agreed to a truce with France, which lasted 
from 1347, until the year 1355,. though npt without 
infi«lctions on both sides. 

We must not here end the history of Calais, with- 
out adverting to some circumstances which happened 
shortly after its capture, and are highly descriptive 
of the manners of the time. 

In supplying the place with a new garrison, Ed- 
ward liad not omitted to choose valiant officers, and 
such as he thought men worthy of trust. These 
were the Lord John Montgomery, as governor of 
the town, and, as seneschal of the castle which com- 
manded the place, a Lombard knight, named Emeric 
of Pavia. This last officer was a favourite of Ed- 
ward, in whose court he had been educated from 
c^ldhood, but was infected with the vice of avarice, 
to which his countrymen were esteemed to be gene- 
rally addicted. 

At the same time when Edward left Calais under 
such custody, a wise and valiant French lord, cabled 
Sir Geofirey de Charny, acted as lieutenant for the 
Frepch king, to defend his frontiers, near Saint 
Ojners, and watch the gaijison of the new English 
acquisitionr; This officer, who was high in hi^ nia^a 
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t6^s confidence, knew the failing of the Lombard 
governor, and tempted him, by oaring the sum of 
twenty thousand gold crowns, to deliver up to him 
the tsftstle of Calais. To this treacherous proposi-^ 
tion,'£meric of Pa via acceded, and took a solemn 
oath to discharge faithfully his part of the bargain. 

This negotiation reached the ears of King Edward, 
who sent for the Lo()ibard to come to see him in 
England, and, when Sir Emenc arrived there, took 
a private opportunity to charge him with having sold 
to the. French the castle of Calais, lire devest thing 
he had on earth, excepting his wife and children. 
Emeric confessed the accusation, but returned a 
mercantile answer, that hife bai^in with Sir Geof- 
frey de Chamy might as yet easUy be broken, since 
he had received no part of the stipulated price. 

Edward, who had some regard, as we have said, 
for this venal knight, forgave him the treason iidbdch 
he had meditated, on condition that he should en- 
snare the Lombard to go on with his bargain, and 
that he should inform him of the time that he and Sir 
Geoffrey de Chamy should finally fix upon for the 
surrender. Edward also gave his avaricious favour- 
ite permission to get as much money as he could 
from Sir Geoffrey de Chamy, provided he betrayed 
every particular of the negotiation to the king him- 
self, and kept the whole matter a secret from o&ers. 

Sir Emeric, thus secured against the consequences 
of the treason, and resolved once more to be true to 
his indulgent master, returned to Calais, and, rei^w- 
ing his intercourse with Sir Geoffrey de Chamy, 
fixed on the last night of December, 1348, as the 
term for executing Ihoir secret treaty for the 
surrender of the castle. King Edward, thus en- 
abled to counteract the French stratagem, em- 
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barked very secretly with eight hundred choice 
men-at-arms, and a thousand, archers, with whom he 
landed privately, and introduced them into the castle 
of Calais. He then called to him the celebrated Sir 
Walter Manny, and said, " Sir Knight, I mean to 
grace you with the honour of this nighf s enterprise, 
and I and my son will fight under your banner." 

In the meantime, Sir ^reoffrey of Charny, contrivei 
of this enterprise, arrived at Neuillet Bridge, on the 
causeway, or high road to Calais, with a part of his 
force, and tfiere waited till the rest joined him. He 
then communicated with Eiiieric of Pavia, by mes- 
s^igers sent to the citadel ; and, learning that the 
time for his admission into the castle was approach- 
ing, he despatched twelve knights, and a hundred 
men-at-arms, having with them the money agreed 
upon, while he himself halted nigh to the nearest 
city-gate with the rest of his company. He led also 
a small rear-guard on the bridge at Neuillet. The 
captain of the French advanced guard moved on 
towards the castle, and met with the double traitor, 
Emeric, at the posterl^ of the fortress, which he kept 
open, as if to admit the French. They delivered to 
him the stipulated sum in French crowns. Sir 
Emeric took the money, and cast it into a chest, 
saying, " We have other work to do than to count 
money at present. You shall enter llie donjon, gen- 
tlemen, and then you are masters of the castle.'* 
But the French had no sooner entered at the postern 
of the castle, thus opened to them, than they were 
assailed in front, flank, and rear, by the English, who 
lay ready for them within the castle, and exclaimed, 
" Manny ! Manny] To the rescue! What! thoughts 
handful pf Frenchmen to take the castle of Calais ?" 
The French men-at-^rms, surprise^ and outnura- 
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bered, reitdered themselves prisoners, and were 
thrust into the donjon, not as conquerors, but prison- 
ers, while the victors prepared to sally from the 
gates upon Sir GreoflSrey de Chamy and his party, 
the rear of whom held their post at the fridge of 
Neuillet, while the main body had advanced to the 
Boulogne gat^ of the town, expecting to be speedily 
called to the support of their advanced guard, who 
they calculated ought to be by this time in posses- 
sion of the castle. 

These were, however, at a loss to account for the 
delay of the expected surrender, and their com- 
mander was exclaiming impatiently, <* Except this 
Lombard admit us hastily, we are like io starve here 
with cold.^ — *^ Oh, sir," said a French knight of his 
company, ^ you must remember that the Lombards 
are a shrewd and suspicious people. I warrant m'e 
Sir Emeric of Pavia is counting his crowns, and 
looking that they be all of just weight." 

As Sir Geoffrey and his party spoke thus among 
themselves, the Boulogne gate of Calais^ to which 
they had approached suddenly opened, and a body 
of men-at-arms issued forth in good order ; most of 
them were dismounted, and they were attended by 
three hundred archers. The French from this appa-^ 
rition, and the cryof "Manny, to the rescue !" in- 
stantly knew that they were betrayed ; but, as the 
causeway on which they stood was narrow. Sir Geof- 
frey Chamy exclaimed aloud, ** Gentlemen, if we 
turn our backs, we are certainly lost, dismount 
speedily, and cut your spears to the length \>f five 
feet, for fighting upon foot."^ The Englisbi hearing 
these words, replied, ** Well said, by said GeOrge ! 
shame on them that shal! first turn their backs P 
Edward, who was himself mgaged ir this skirmish^ 
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thou^ 'without aayjnarks of royal distinction, des- 
patched six banners and three hundred archers on 
horseback, who, by ^ circuitous route, reached the 
bridge of Neuillet, where the French had left a rear- 
guard, as i^eady noticed. 

At this l&st place, the battle waxed yery hot ; but 
the Frenchmen were take^ at great disadvantage, 
and after a stout resistance, were compelled to re- 
treat. In the meantime a furious contest was con- 
tinued upon the causeway near to the town, between 
the troops of Sir Geoffrey Ghamy and those under 
Manny. King £dward was distinguished amid the 
crowd of combatants by the exclamation <^ 'f Ha, 
SaJuit George I Ha, Saint £dward !" with which he 
aocompanied every stroke of his two-handed sword, 
seeking to ipatch hunself with the stoutest antago- 
nist whom the af&ay afforded. 

He had the luck to encounter Eustace de Ribeau* 
mont, one of the strongest men and best kni^ts 
who then lived. This distinguished French cham- 
pion gave the English monarch so stout a meeting* 
that he more than once nearly forced him upon htt 
knees. THw wad it until the increasing n|imbers oi 
the English, who sallied from the town' to the assist- 
ance of their friends, rendered longer defence on the 
French part unavailing, that Bibeaumont resigned 
his wei4>on to the antagonist whom he only knew as 
a brave warrior, and said the fatal words, '^Sir 
Knight, I surrender myself — rescue, or no rescue!'' 
The French lost in this skirmish the greater part of 
the men whom Sir Geoffrey Ghamy had brought 
towards Calais, except some who had not alighted 
from their horses, and had therefore the means of 
escape ; the rest were either slain or made pu* 
sobers.. 
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Kkig Edward caused l^s pnncipal offic^om and 
prisoners to be feasted at supper tli&t same iii^t« ia 
a gveat hall, where he plaeed himself at the head of 
a royal table* Here ^ king sat alone and ia state 
wlule the Prince his son and the peers of England^ 
served duriiig the ftrst eotiiBe ; but after this sacri- 
fice to ceremonj, the guests were arranged witiHMit 
farmer distmction at the same board. 

Edward walked up and down,.baf eheaded, except- 
ing a circle of ^old, and a ehaplet of pearls of great 
value, aroimd his barows, and passed in this manner 
round the table, and conversed freely with his qi^ 
tives. On approaching "^Sir Geofirey Chamy, the 
e«%ilnver of the enterprise, he said« with some signs 
€^ displeasure, ^ I owe you but little dnnks. Sir 
Knightf who would have stolen from me by night 
what I won in broad day. You are a better bargaki-* 
maker than I, when you would have purchased 
Calais for twenty thousand crowns ; but, God be 
praised, you have missed your aim." - ^ 

The Lord of Chamy, who was much wounded, 
renmtned silent and somewhat abashed, and Edward 
pdssedon to ^ other guests, to whom he spoke with^ 
much condescension and politeness. But it was upon 
Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont that Edward- conferred 
the highest praii^es, styling him^ the most valiant and 
eourageous knight in that skirmish. ** Nor did I 
ever,** said the kin^, *♦ find a man who gave me so 
much to do, body to body, as you havfe done this 
night. Wherefore, I adjudge to you this ehaplet, as 
the prize of the tournament," taking off the string of 
peaiis which fie wore. -♦* I pray you to wear it for 
my sake at all festivals, and declare unto the ladies 
that it- was given to you by Edward of England, as a 
testimokiy of your valour. I discharge you also e€ 
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any ransom, and you are free to. depart to-moirow 
if such be your pleasure.^' 

In this Btranse anecdot^ you'may recognise some 
proceedings, which, had such taken place in our 
days, on the part or a great general and greBt mo- 
narch, would have necessarily been conadered 
imprudent and inconsiderate. There was no great 
wisdom certainly in trusting to the double treacheiy 
of Emeric of Pavia, and Uiere was great rashness 
in a monarch like Edward venturing his persoot 
without any distinction of his rankrin 9ie nocturnal 
co^fuMon of so desperate a skirmish. 

To encounter such dangers, however, was the 
proudest boast of chivalry ; and a monarch, how- 
ever wise and sagacious, was expected to court the 
most desperate risks of war, if he expected the 
praise of an accomplished knight, which was then 
held the highest that a man could aspire to, how 
eminent soever his hereditary rank. It is not less 
worth your notice, how generously Edward III. 
rewarded the French knight who had struck him 
dowi^ in battle, although the same monarch could 
shordy before hardly be induced to pardon the six 
burgesses of Calais, whose sole offence was, the 
honourable discharge of their duty to their king and 
country, and the defence of their town. This is 
one instance among many,\hat it was reckoned 
presumption on the part of citizens or peasants, to 
meddle with martial affairs, which were accounted 
the proper business of the nobility and gentry, and 
their followers; 

It is also remarkable, that the attempt upon Calais 
might have been made a legitimate pretext for break- 
ing off the truce, on the part of the King of Eng- 
Ipmd. But as Geoffiey de Ouuny pretended to no 
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Authority from ,the French king, and as Philip dis- 
olaiffned the attempt, Edward III. was well disposed 
to pass it over. 

The evils of these continued wars, though car- 
ried on with great increase to the glory of indivi- 
duals, were attended with so much misery to hoth 
kingdoms, that they probably never endured a greater 
state of wretchedness. In France, a pestilential 
disorder of a dangerous k^d completed what had 
been conuneuced by want and bad nourishment. 
The populace died in great numbers, and those who 
remained entertained a natural horror of the feudal 
oppressors under whom they suffered such unpitied 
misery. 

This pestilence swept over not only the greater 
part of Christendom, but Afripa, and Asia itself, 
and reached England, where it was equally fatal. 
It fell most heavily on the poorer part of the people ; 
and of the inferior clergy so many died, that very 
inany churches were without either parson or curate 
to serve the cure. 

Besides this dis^astrous scourge, the King of Eng- 
land, although his parliament had been repeatedly 
libenil in voting. him supplies oC money, was afflicted 
by the embarrassment of his finances. It was at a 
very extravagant cost that he had been able to sup- 
port these wars of France, and the subsidies granted 
to him by his. English subjects were speedily ex- 
hausted in the expenses which attended the prose- 
cutioD of hostilities in a foreign country, and the 
pay of many auxiliary troops. The- large spoil 
made by the JE^nglish soldiers, contributed, as uspal, 
to debauch the morals of the people, and accustom 
them to extravagance and unbounded expense. 
These national evils had at least one good effeoi ; 
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they restrained the Kings of France and England 
from renewing the war. The attempt, therefoie, 
iipon Calais passed over without notice. 

It does not appear, however, that the treacherous 
governor, Emeric of Pavia, eVer recovered the en- 
tire good opinion of the king. He was deprived of 
the government of the castle, the very^ay after the 
skirmish ; and, although he remained in tfie service 
of the English king, he never appears to have re- 
gained his confidence. He was retained in his 
active service, however, took possession, by strata- 
gem, of the fortress of Guines, near to GalaiSf and 
attempted also to surprise Saint Omers. 

In this last enterprise,' Sir Emeric was defeated 
and made prisoner by his old acquaintance. Sir 
Geoffrey Charny, who availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to be revenged of his former treachery. He 
caused the Lombard to be put to death with all the 
dishonours of degradation, commanding his spurs 
to be hacked from his heels, as from those of one 
unworthy of the honour of knighthood, and his body 
to be torn to pieces by wild horses drawing in dif- 
feranl directions ; a cruel, yet not undeserved pun- 
ishment, for the perfidious part he had acted at ^ 
attempt upon Calais. 

But this last event took place after some others 
that were of greater importance. One of these 
was the submission made by Godfrey of Harcourt, 
the councillor of Edward III., to his native kinsman 
and king, Philip of France. The penitent threw 
himself at that monarch's feet, with a towel twisted 
round his neck, in the form of a halter, confessing 
the remorse which he felt for having heen a principal 
cause of the defeat of Cressy, and regret^bg that 
\e should have added to the number of those French 
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princes of the blood-royal who had so oflen contri- 
buted to the misfortanes of their native country^ 
Philip, though subject to Violent passion, was placa- 
ble upon submission, and forgave a penitent against 
whom be had seyeral real subjects of offence. Their 
reconciliation did not, however, l^t long. 

Shortly afterwards, the King of France united the 
county of Dauphiny to the crown, by marrying his 
grandson Charles to the heiress of that province. 
The dauplun Inmself retired from the world, and 
became a monk^ and Charles^ the husband- of Joan, 
was the first . French prince who bore the title of 
dauphin, afterwards selected as that of the successor 
to the crown of France. Charles is often termed 
Duke of Normandy, a county which his father 
John possessed until he acceded to the crown. In 
1349, PUlip of Yalois himself wedded the Princess 
Blanche, sister of the King of Navarre ; but he did 
not long survive this union, having died in the 

A. D. twenty-third year of his reign, and the fifty- 

1S60. seventh of his age. 

Philip of Yalois was hated by the nobility, on 
account of the frequent encroachments which he 
made on their privileges, and for the readiness with 
which he subjected many of their iiumber to capital 
puni^ment. He obtained, at the -commencement 
of his reign, the title of the Fortunate, because, 
although three predecessors stood between him and 
the tltfone, he had nevertheless the good luck to 
obtain possession of it ; but, as happened to other 
princes, the long course x)f unsuccessful war hi 
which he was engaged, and the miseries undergone 
during his reign, would belter have . entitled him to 
the surname of the Unhappy. 
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John, Duke of Norb^andt, ascen<}ed the tiirone 
on the death of his fajher, PhiUp of Talois. He 
had attained the mature age of fifty, had commanded 
armies with reputation, had acquired character for 
both courage ^nd conduct, and was, in every respect, 
a more hopeful prince than his predecessor. 

Yet King John of France, though distingiHshed 
by the flattering surname of tfce Good, early evinced 
a course of severity, which occasioned much unpop- 
ularity. At a solemn festival at Paris, immediately 
after his^coronation, he caused to- be arrested Ro- 
dolph de Brienne, Count of Eu and of Quines, and 
Constable of France, who was^ accused of wishing 
to let the Pnglish monarch have possession of his 
county of Guines, adjacent to the town of Calais. 
The unfortunate constable was aiTested, and behead- 
ed, in presence of the* lords of the council, after 
three days' confeement, and without any form of 
trial ; an execution which greatly awakened the 
fears and suspicions of the nobihty, respecting the 
newlting. 

In the year 1349, the English commander inBre- 
tagne, Sir Thomas Dagworth^ fell into an ambus- 
cade, said to consist of banditti, by whom he was 
slain, in violation of the truce. In resentment of 
this slaughter, Henry Plantagenet, already celebra- 
ted under the titles of Lancaster and Derby, to 
which that of Earl of Lincoln was now added, wai 
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sent as Edward's lieutenant-general into Bretagne, 
with an amiy which his reputation soon augmented 
to thirty thousand men. '^In the meantime, in con- 
tempt of the truce'which still subsisted, constant 
skirmishes were, fought between the French, and 
English, i^^hich hovered between the character of 
hostile, engagements, and of the tournaments which 
that age considel-ed merely as martial recreati9ns. 
In these stormy times, the various commanders of 
garrisons made war upon each other, as jthey saw 
occasion or opportunity, without the kings positively . 
either authorizing or resenting their quarrels ; and 
in this manner much blood was spilt, of which nei- 
ther prince was willing to acknowledge the blame. 
The Pope, Innocent XI., again used his. intercession 
to prolong the, truce, which seemed of such uncer-s 
tain character, and succeeded in his endeavours iq 
1353, although he was unable to bring tlie kingdonitix 
to such a solid peace, as his holiness desired^ 

About this time. King John arid b.ia court were 
extremely disturbed by the intrigues occasioned by 
his young kinsman, Charles, King of Navarre. 
This young prince, nearly connected with tl^e 
French crown, his mother being a daughter of Louis 
X., called Hutin, possessed at once the most splen^ 
did ' and* the most diabolical attributes. He was 
handsome, courageous, affable, liberal, s^nd popular 
in his address, aYid a person of great talents and in^ 
genuity. Unfortunately, h^ adde<J to these gorgeoi^ 
qualities a turn for intrigue and chicane, ti^Qthei* 
with an ambition altogether insatiable, and a dispo- 
sition capable of cjirrying through the wprst actions 
by the worst means. Fvom this latter part of his 
character, he received from the French tli^ name pf 
Charles the Bad, or Chadea the Wicked, which hQ 
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appears abundantiy to have deserved,, since even the 
strong tie of his own interest could not alinrays t^' 
strain his love of mischief. 

On the arrival of this monarch at the co^ of 
lisL John, he set up various pretensions to favour, 
both with the king and people of France, 
and rendered himself so agreeable at court, that he 
carried his point of marrying Joan, the daughter o( 
the French monarch.' He demanded certain places ii) 
Normandy ; and when the king, to elude his perti- 
nacity, conferred that county upon Charles de la 
Cerda, his constable and favourite, the King of 
Navarre did not hesitate to assassinate that unfortu- 
nate officer, in his castle called De P Aigle, in Nor- 
mandy. Having committed this atrocity, he after- 
wards boldly avowed the deed ; put himself at the 
head of troops, and affected independence ; treated 
with the English for their assistance ; leagued toge- 
ther «n the fiery and disaffected spirits of the court, 
that is to say, great part 6f the young nobiUty who 
frequented it, in opposition to the crown ; and threat- 
ened to create such confusion, that King John felt 
himself under the necessity of treating with this dan- 
gerous young man, instead of bringing him to justice 
for his criihes. Charles of Navarre, however, re- 
fused to lay aside his arms, or coipe to court, unless 
upon stipulation for an absolute pardon for the death 
of the constable, great cessions in land, a large pay- 
ment in money, and, above all, complete security 
that such terms should be kept with him, in case 
King John were disposed to grant them. ^ 

John of France saw himself, by the necessity of 
his afiairs, obliged to subscribe to these demands, 
which were rather dictated than preferred by his re- 
fractory vass^. He was even compelled to give up 
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his second soq to Charles Navarre, as security ihai 
die promises given to thattiirbulent prince should he 
fuliifully kept. After thid^, it was .in vain that Joha 
desired tx> conceal his weakness under a pompous 
display, designed to sl^ow. diat the pardon of Na- 
varre was not granted in virtue of a previous stipu- 
lation, but the result of the king's own free will. 
A. D. In March 1355, this high offender came to 
IS55. Paris in person, as had been previously agreed 
upon, and appeared before parliament, where the king 
was seated on the tribunal. Here Charles of Navarre 
made a formal speech, acknowledging his errors, 
and asking forgiveness, with^ some affectation of 
humility. The Duke of Bourbon, then Constable 
of France, placed his hands upon those of the^ royal 
criminal, in symbol of arrest, and led hin> into 
anotlier apartment, as if to execution. The Queens 
of France (of whom there were at that time three,) 
threw themselves at the feet of the monarch, to im- 
plore pardon for one so nearly connected with his 
family, and' the king appeared reluctantly to graM 
wh^t he dared not have refused, for fear of retali- 
ation on the prince, his son. It is probable that the 
whole ceremony had no effect, except that of incens^ 
ing the King of Navarre, and irritating his love of 
mischief, which he afterwards repeatedly displaced*, 
to the great prejudice of the king and kingdom of 
France. 

In the meantime. King Edward, fully expecting 
that this discord between King John and Charles 
of Navarre would break into an open flame, made 
preparations to take advantage of 'it. For this pur- 
pose, he constituted the Black Prince, who obtained 
that celebrated name from the constant colour of 
Ms ajrmour, his Ueutemant in Gascony and Aquitame,, 
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and sent him over with a considierable army, which, 
by the' number of troops there levied, was augment- 
ed to about sixty thousand men. With this large 
force the young Edward marched into the country 
of Toulouse, taking several towns, which hebumt, 
wasted, and destroyed. But Charles of Navarro 
becoming for the present reconciled witfc the King 
of France, the Prince of Wales returned to Bour- 
deaux, after these extensive ravages. 

His father King Edward was, on his part, no less 
active in the desolation of France. While the 
Black Prince laid waste the southern provinces qi 
that country with fire and sword, the father, landed 
at Calais, and marched from thence towards Saint 
Omers, where King John lay at the head of a con- 
siderable army. The recollections of Cressy per- 
haps made the King of France decline ain engage- 
ment ; so that King Edward, unable to bring the 
French to action, returned to his own country to 
advise with his Parliament, and make head against 
Ite Scottish nation, who, notwithstanding all their 
losses, were again in arras. 

It has been reasonably suggested, that injured 
pride and wounded feelings, the Recollections of the 
dishqpour sustained at Cressy, and the hope of 
avenging the disgrace of that day, were more power- 
ful with John of France, than any reasons of sound 
policy, in inducing him to refuse the offers preferred 
by Rome for establishing peace between the" coun- 
tries. The scene of blood a<^d devastation which 
all France presented, the ravages of the pestilence, 
and the total silence of law and justice throughout 
a kingdom which strangers and . robbers had in a 
manner partitioned amongst them, made the country 
at that time in every respect unfit to maintain a war 
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with a powerful and active enemy. It was, how- 
ever, the fate of 'King John to rush without reflec- 
tion upon dangers yet greater, and losses more 
disastrous, than those which had befallen his unfor- 
tunate father. A period now approached much 
celebrated in English history. 

The Prince of' Wales, who had spent the winter 
in recruiting his little army at Bourdeaux, resolved 
the next year to sally forth, to lay waste the country 
of the enemy, as"" he had done the preceding sum- 
mer. King John, on the other hand, having deter- 
mined to intercept his persevering enemy, assembled 
the whole force of his kingdom, in number twenty 
thousand men-at-arms, headed by the king himself 
and his four sons, and most of the princes of the 
blood, together with the whole nobility and gentry 
of France, few of whom chose to stay at home* 
when called to attend the royal standard, under the 
pain of infamy. Scotland sent him an auxiliary 
force of two thousand men-at-arms. W\th this 
overpowering army, the King of France marched | 
into Poitou, where l?rince Edward lay encamped at 
the village of Maupertuis, within two leagues of 
PoictierS) and resolved to engage him before he 
could regain Bourdeaux. 

With numbers so unequal, the Prince of 'Wales 
dared hardly attempt a retreat, in which he was 
likely to l?e destroyed by thfe enemy. He therefore 
took up a strong position, where <he advantage of 
the ground might in some measure compensate for 
numerioal inferiority. King John, on the other 
hand, had at command the choice of fighting in- 
stantly, or of surrounding and blockading the prince's 
army as they lay. But the same spirit of offended 
pride which disposed the French king to continue 
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the war, stimulated him to rush to instant battle. 
On the other band, Prince £dWard had fixed jipon 
a place so well suited for defence, that it presented, 
in a great degree, the advantages of a fortress. His 
army scarcely numbered the eighth part of that 
which was arrayed against him ; but perhaps it was, 
even for that very reason, more fit to ocoupy tad 
defend a strong and limited position. 

This memorable field was a gentle declivity, cover- 
ed with vineyards, which could only be approached 
by one access of no great breadth, flanked by thickets 
and hedges. To add to the strength of the ground, 
the En^sh laboured hard at fortifying it^ and dis- 
posed every thing so as to cover Uieir raaks with 
trenches, in addition to the trees, bushes, and vine- 
yards, by which it was naturally defended. Amidst 
these natural and artificial defences, and only ac 
cessible by this narrow and difficult pass, the 
English troops, about ten thousand men^ were 
drawn up on the side of the gentle acclivity, with 
the good sense and judgment which, from his early 
days, had distinguished their eminent commander. 

Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont had the honour to 
carry to King John of France an account of the 
English position, which he thus described : ** Sir, 
we have seen the enemy. By our guess, they 
amount to two thousand men-at-arms, four thousand 
archers, and fifleen hundred or two thousand other 
men ; which troof^s appear to us to form but one 
division. They are strongly posted, wisely ordered, 
and their position is well nigh inaccessible. If you 
would attack them, there is but one passage, where 
four horsemen may ride abreast, which leads to the 
centre of their line. The hedges which flank this 
^*:cesa are lined with archers, and tl^ English maiu 
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body Itself consists 6f dismounted men-at-arms, 
before whom a large body of archers are arranged in 
th6 form t)f a heraej -or harrow. By this difficult 
passage alone you can approach the English posi- 
tion. Think, therefore, what is to be done." 

King John resolved, that, in such difficult Tcir- 
ctitnstances, the attack must be made on foot. He 
conunanded, therefore, hisinen-at-arms to dismount, 
cast off their ^purs, and cut their spears to the 
fength of five feet, in order to do battle as infantry. 
Thrie^ hundred m^n-at-arms alone were. command- 
ed to remain mounted, in order that their charge 
tiiight begin the combat^ break tlie archery^ and 
Ibake way for the columns of infantry ; atid in this 
drder King John resolved to undertake the attack. 

Thi6 battle having been thus determined upon, a 
libhle churchman, the Cardinal of Perigord, visited 
i^oth the French and English armies, to ihclinie theni 
to peace. The Prince of Wales, being so creatly 
ciiiUiumbered, was not unwilling to listen to honour- 
able terms ; but the King of Prance insisted that 
£ilw8hrd and his prifi<^ip£Ll lords should ri^maih pri- 
l^drier^. "I will nev^r yield me prisoner," Kaid 
fidward, ** until I am taken sword iii hand." 

fiut before the battle t6ok place, one or two ^ir« 
cutnstan'ces happened, highly characteristic of the 
spirit di* tlie times. / 

It chanced that the celebrated John Chandos 
was, on tlie morning before the action, reconnoitring 
the Fr^ch host, while Lord Cleremoilt, a inarshtd 
6^* the French army, perfof med the same duty on 
the other side. These two knights bore the same 
device, which was the Virgin Mary, surrounded by 
sunbeams. T^his was in those days d great offence , 
aiid it war accordingly challenged by Cleremont , 
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with these words : *' How long is it, Chandos, since 
you have taken it on you to bear my device ?'* 

" It is mine own," said Chandos ; *^ at least it is 
mine as well as yours." 

" I deny that," said Cleremont ;• " but you act 
afler the fashion of you Englishmen, who have no 
ingenuity to devise your own appointments, but 
readily steal the invention of othef-s." 

*' Let us prove which has the right in the battle 
to-morrow," answered Chandos, "since to-day is 
truce, on account of the cardinal's negotiation." 
^They parted thus upon terms of mutual defiance. * 

On the evening of that same day, the Frenchmen 
dismissed the Cardinal of Ferigord from their host, 
and desired him to bring them no more proposals of 
peace ; so that the battle was now determined on by 
both sides. The churchman himself retired from 
thd field ; but some youths of his train, inspired by 
the splendid preparations. for battle, remained and 
bore arms on the side of France, which was much 
resented by. the Black Prince. 

Early the following morning the valiant young 
Prince of Wales reviewed the position of his troops, 
and briefly said to them, " Sirs, be not abashed fojr 
the number of our enemies ; for victory is not m 
thd multitude of people, but where God pleases to 
grant it. Jf we survive this day's conflict, our ho- 
nour will be in proportion to the odds against which 
we fight ; if we die this day, there are men enough 
in England to revenge our fall." 

As the prince thus addressed his people, the Lord 
Audley came forward, and besought a boon of himi 
"My Lord," he said, *' I liave been the true ser- 
vant of your father and of your house ; and out of 
Tespect for both, I have taken a vow long sincet that 
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when I should be in any battle where the king your 
father, or any of hi^ sons^ should command, I will 
myself begin the battle^ or die upon the place. May 
it please you now to permit me to pass to the van- 
guard, and accomplish my vow V^ 

The princa willingly granted his desire, saying, 
" Sir James, God give you grace so to bear your- 
self, that you shall be acknowledged the best and 
foremost knight of all, this day !" 

The prince then proceeded somewhat to change 
the order of his army. When r6connoitered by De 
Ribeaumont, he had shown only one division. But 
when about to fight, he divided his little army into 
three, drawn up close in the rear of ^each other, on 
the sloping and defensible ground vf e have described. 
He also placed, apart, a body of men-at-arms, under 
the feaptal of Buche, designed to fetch a compass 
round the hill, unobserved, and fall on the rear of 
the French when they should commence the ?ittack. 

The French accordingly began the battle with 
the three hundred select -men-at-arms, whom they 
had caiised to remain on horseback, for. the service 
of dispecsing the archers, and forcing a passage for 
the rest of the army. These ha.^ no sooper entered 
between the hedges, howover, "than the archers, by 
whom they were lined, commen«?ed their fatal dis- 
charge, and the horses of the men-atra^fns^ recoiled 
and turned restive, disordering their own: mnks» and 
rendered it impossible fbr their m^steis to perforin 
the orders given la them. Sir James Audley, with 
four squires of undaunted valour, fought in the front 
of the battle,, and stopped not to take prisoners, but 
went stmgbt forward against all opposition. 

It was in vain that a great bjody of dismounted 
ixxen-at-arms entered the fatal pass, under tWQ Qf ^^ 
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French marshals, to relieve the mounted spearmen. 
One of these leaders was slain, the other made pri- 
floner ; and their troops, driven hack, were thrown 
i|i confusion upon the second line, commanded by 
the Dauphin. At the same time, the strong body 
of English men-at-arms, who had been reserved for 
that service, with a corresponding number of archers, 
burst unexpectedly from the ambuscade, in which 
they had been till now concealed. 

This was commanded, as already mentioned, by 
the valiant Gascon knight, called the Captai of 
Buche, a faithful vassal of England. He attacked 
jthe ]French column on the flank and rear, and com- 
pelled it to fly. The Scottish auxiliaries shared the 
fate of their allies. The victory being now on the 
side of England, the prince commanded his men-at- 
arms to take horse, seeing the^noment was come to 
advance. They inounted, and prepared to charge 
.accordingly^ the prince himself giving the" word, 
'^ Advance banners, in the name of God and Saint 
George !" 

Upon seeing the approach of this strong body, 
those French lords who commanded the second 
division, and had charge of "the three younger princes 
of France, retreated from the battle, in order, as 
they afterwards alleged, to place these royal persons 
in safety. The army of the French was now in 
such confusion, that the third division was exposed 
to the full fiiry of the English assault, by the retreat 
of the second line, and the person of King John, 
who commanded it, was placed in the greatest dan- 
ger ; his nobles, who fought around him, were al- 
most all slain or taken, and the victors, who disputed 
with each other the glory and advantage of taking 



80 great a prince aKvei called out, " Yield you, fifar^- 
or you die !" 

The gaHant monarch disdained the sdfety whitifc 
was to he found by complying with these invitations, 
and continued manfully to defend himself with his 
battle-axe. "If," says Froissart, ^Uhe knights 
of King John ^ad fought as resolutely as he did 
himself, the event of the day might have beeil W* 
fcrent.»* 

Finding himself left almost alone, and" otei^otn^ 
by numbers, the unfortunate king expressed a wish 
to surrender to his cousin, the Prince of Wales } 
but, as^ this was impossible, — ^fbr the prince was itt 
a distant part of the field, — King John galr^ hn^ 
gauntlet in token of surrender to Sir Dennis Moir- 
beque, a Frenchman by birth, but who, exiled h6lA 
France for a homicide there committed, was iki fbet 
Black Prince's service. 

From this gentleman King John was soon ^lUit 
taken forcibly by several knights of England and 
Gascony, who disputed the prize with so much vid* 
lence, that the captive monarch was only delivered 
^ from the tutnult, and even the personal danger 
which it involved, by the Earl of Warwick and Lord 
Cobham, sent by the Prince of Wales to save hittl 
amid the general disorder. Philip of France, 
youngest son of King John, remained Captive with 
his father.* He behaved so resolutely on that fatal 
day, that h^ was said to have then acquired the epi- 
thet of the Hardy, by which he was aflerWatds dis- 
tinguished. 

The Piince of Wales, whose courtesy was at least 
equal to his bravery, <5aused a banquet to be spread 
in his pavilion, where he entertained the <»P*|^J^ 
monarch, with his great nobles, wha* he hinrtself 
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refused to sit down at the table, as not worthy of so 
great an honour as to eat with the King of France. 
He bid his royal captive, at the, same time, make no 
heavy cheer for his misfortunes, though the fate of 
battle had been otherwise than he would have de- 
sired. ~ ' 

" You shall find my father,'* said he, '• willing to 
display towards you all honour and friendship, and 
you shall, if you will, become such friends together 
as you have never hitherto been. Consider," he 
added, with well-meant flattery, ^* though you have 
lost the field, you have attained the praise of being 
the bravest knight who has this day fought upon 
your side." The unfortunate king was much af- 
fected by the courtesy of his victor, from which he 
experienced whatever consolation his condition ad- 
mitted of. 

The Prince of Wales was not less anxious to 
reward his friends, than by his generous conduct to 
soflen the misfortunes of his enemies. Lord Aud-. 
ley, who had commenoed the battle of Poictiers, 
he(d contipued, as long as the action lasted, still 
pressing forward, without stopping to make prison- 
ers,, until at length he was nearly slain upon the 
spot ; and he was the first object of the prince's 
gratitude. Upon this noble knight the prince be-, 
stowed, with his highest commendations, a noble 
gift of five hundred merks of yearly revenue, which 
Sir James Audley.re^eived with suitable expressions 
of gratitude. 

When he returned to his own pavilion, the noble 
knight sent fbr his brother, and some othar friends, 
and made them bear witness that he transferred to 
his four faithful squires the gift which the prince had 
given him, since it had been by their means and 
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steady support, through the whole battle, that he had 
•been able to render the services which the prince 
had valued so highly. 

On the second day after the battle, the Black 
Prince marched towards Poictiers, into which a dis- 
tinguished French warrior, named the Lord of Roye, 
had tnrown himself, with a considerable body of 
men, which he was leading to join the French tirrny, 
but which came too late for that service. Moderate, 
however, in his wishes to improve his victory, and 
chiefly desirous to secure his important prisoner. 
King John of France, the prince declined entering 
into any considerable enterprise at this time, and 
passed steadily on his' retreat towards Bourdeaux. 
His march wa? so slow, that he was at liberty to 
attend to the b\isiness of his army, and the details 
in which individuals were interested. 

Among other information, the Black Prince learn- 
ed the generous manner in which Lord Audley had 
disposed, among his four esquires, of the splendid 
gift which his bounty had conferred upon him. He 
sent for him therefore to his presence, and requested 
to know wherefore he had parted with the gift of his 
sovereign ? and whether his conduct arose from the 
present not being acceptable to him ? Sir James 
Audley confessed that he had presented to his es- 
quires the gift which his highness' bounty had con- 
ferred ; but he alleged, that the fidelity of tho^e 
esquires had been the means of his being able to 
execute the vow which he had made ; and that, ^y 
their constant attendance through the bloody day, 
they had repeatedly saved his life at the imminent 
risk of their own. " Wherefore," said the noble 
lord, " it was well my part to transfer to them that 
bounty which your highness designed for me, espe- 
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cially since, renouncing in their behalf this royal 
^fl, I have still, God be praised ! revenue sufficient 
to maintain mj place in your highness' service. 
But if this should offend your highness, I am right 
willing that it shall be ordered according to your 
plealsure." 

The Black Prince joyfully accepted an apology 
so congenial to his feelings. He highly approved of 
Lord Audley's gifl to his esquires, but made a point 
of pressing upon him an additional gifl of four hun- 
dred pqunds yearly more, which he required him to 
retain for his own use and behoof. 

It was also, apparently, in this march that the 
Black Prince decided the important question, who 
was to be considered as the immediate captor of 
King John of France. With the same generosity 
and justice which always marked the conduct of this 
gallant prince, Edward adjudged the glory and pro- 
fit of this action to the poor French exile, Sir Den- 
nis of Slorbeque, to whom King John had given his 
gauntlet in token of surrender, rather than to more 
powerful knights and barons, who stated their claim 
as preferable to that of the poor banished French- 
man. I have already stated, elsewhere, that the 
ransom of a captive belonged to the person by whom 
he was taken prisoner. But the person of King 
John fell under an exception, which adjudged, that 
prisoners, whose ransom was rated at ten thousand 
crowns or upwards, should not belong to individuals 
but to the general of the army. The prince, there- 
fore, fmally closed this af&ir, by secretly transferring 
to Dennis Morbeque the. sum at which King John's 
mnsom was rated. 

After spending most of the winter at Bourdeaux, 
the Black Prince returned to England with his pri- 
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aonerj and made a solemn entrance into London, 
^vhere tlie citizens received him with a gorgeous 
display of their power and wealth. In the proces- 
si9n which traversed the city on the occasion^ King 
John of France appeared in royal array, mounted 
up on a beautiful white courser, while the Prince of 
Wales, avoiding the triumphant display of a victor, 
rode beside his captive upon a little black palfrey of 
an ordinary appearance. In modem times, this 
ipight be considered as an affectation of humility, and 
a more .pointed personal triumph, than if the prince 
had shown less apparent deference. But we are not 
to judse of the feelings of. a rude age from those of 
a civilized one. In Edward's time, it was no un- 
common display of the victor to show conquered 
princes to the people, loaded with irons, as in the 
triumphs of the ancient Romans ; and the veiy op- 
posite conduct of the conqueror of Poictiers, was 
considered as a mark of moderation and humility on 
the part of the conqueror, and received as such by 
the vanquished, and all who witnessed it. 



CHAPTER VII. 



The battle of Poictiers, being the disastrous a. d. 
consequence of that of Cressy, had been yet ^3^- 
more calamitous than the preceding victory. For, as 
the combat had been chiefly fought on foot, and almost 
wholly by dismounted men-at-arins, a miich larger 
portion of the "French nobility had been slain than 
at Cressy, and the kingdom was, in a great measure, 
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deprived of those on whose courage the defence of 
the country^ was supposed chiefly to depend. The 
three sons of King John, who were naturally looked 
to as heirs of the crown, were too young to be capa- 
ble of retrieving so dreadful a misfortune as the de- 
feat of Poictiers. The king had left no regent, or 
other legal representative ; a deficiency which his 
son Charles, who bore the title of dauphin and Duke 
of Normandy, endeavoured to supply^ by summon- 
ing a meeting of the Estates of the kingdom, natu- 
rally hoping, that in a period s6 calamitous he 
should find them disposed to act unanimously for 
obtaining the relief of King John, and restoriog 
good order in the kingdom of France. ^ 

Unhappily, however, the members of this national 
.body were strongly tempted ^o avail themselves of 
a favourable opportunity for depressing the royal 
power, and raising their own, rather than to com- 
bine in a joint effort for extricating the nation from 
its difficulties. 

One principal cause of the general discontent and 
disorder, was the intrigues and conspiracies of the 
/ King of Navarre, who at this period might be justly 
termed the Evil Genius of France. It is here for an 
instant necessary to resume his history between 
1354 and the battle of Poictiers. We have mention- 
ed, that, at the former period, by the solemn farce ot 
a submission and pardon, a reconqUiation had been 
patched up between him and King John, Charles 
of Navarre felt more resentment at the harsh man- 
ner of his trial, than gratitude for the eft^y, terms of 
his pardon. He seems al^ tQ have been deeply 
imbued with that love pf mischief for mischi^s sake, 
which is in some a symptom of a tendency to inaan- 
•♦y. He organized new conspiracies, into which he 
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seduced even the heir of tiie crown, whom he per- 
suaded that he was not sufficiently entrusted with 
power hy his father. John, however, detected the 
plot of this, wicked prince, and having a full explana- 
tion with the dauphin, prevailed dn lum to desert the 
pernicious faction with which he had engaged. The 
king,' by the dauphin's personal assistance, next 
seized upon the person of the King of Navarre, and 
threw him into prison, where he remained till afler 
the battle of Poictiers. The Count of Harcourt, 
brother of Sir Godfrey, was executed, among other 
adherents of the King of Navarre, upon the aprehen- 
sion of their leader. 

But when- the field of Poictiers was lost, it was 
not the least, amidst the various calamities of that 
disastrous period, that the spirit of Charles of Navarre 
influenced the deliberations of the States-General, 
although his person was confined in the CasUe of 
Creve-CoBur. The States made it soon evident that 
they were less bent on the restoration of the king to 
his subjects, than upon the degradation of the crown, 
and engrossing the sovereign power within their own 
body. They divided themselves into separate com- 
mittees, for executing various branches of the public 
service hitherto transacted by the King's ministers, 
and transmitted several lofty demands to the dauphin, 
requiring the punishment of certain officers of state, 
of whom they complained, a general change of the 
king's ministry, the deliverance from prison of the 
King of Navarre, and. the subjection of the dauphin's 
government to the predominating influence of a 
committee of thirty-six of the members of the 
States-General, in which it was proposed to vest 
die powers of their whole body. 
The dauphm Charlesy embarrassed by the en« 
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g^rdMBg and grasping spirit dispkyied by^e i 
My from ^^loni he had expected assistance, eiidea* 
voured to evadi^ demtods which hb could hot have 
granted with^t gretlit hazard to the crowh of which 
he was heir, and disregpect towards Us father, who, 
aithou^ a prisoner in England, was stffl its owner. 
He dissolved the. States, in spite of the remoD- 
stiunees of the citizens of ^aris, i^ho, headed bj 
Mareel, t^^ provost of the merchants, and Rc^sac, 
the shert^; declared violently in favour of the assen- 
My of representatives, and insisted npoii their heing 
reitlstdted in ^ir authority. 

While these intestine divisions #6re proceeding 
in\lh violence in &e tnetropoliS^ war waii laying 
#i&ste the more distant provinces of the kingdom of 
France. The cfeleblrtited Duke of Lancaster was 
itt arms in Normandy, and in his eompUny Lord 
€h>dfrey of Harcourt^ whose name we hare fVeqaent- 
ly imd occasion to allude to. He had", ad we have 
already thention^, siibmitled td King Jdhn^ dfler 
the battle of GreEfsy ; but, incensed by the d^th of 
his brother, John, Count of Harcourtt he had again 
revolted to the English interest, and^ haviiig joined 
the Duke of Lancaster, was appointed his Heutenant 

Onci slender ray of light aldne reinained. Ere 
the States were dissolved, they had grccbted some 
supplies, enabling the Duke df Normandy to levy a 
si^U army to suppress this internal enemy in the 
^ptovince where ke claimed an especilil peilsbhal 
mterest. By the judicious tlse of these sKipplM^ a 
valiant French knight, Bk Robert Clenn(i6M, wiCK 
d^ut threl^ hundred men-at-armi^, and a i^ttflScieiit 
tfbdy of infantry, nHtrck^d against Sir Gddf^y Bar- 
court, whom he speedily niet wiA. The troops 
tHKch ifadt emtneni nudecontetxt coiiiiiiittid6d^ Wero 
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cliiefiy riGfT^t^d Frenckmen^ like himself, belt of no 
g^iftfi«!fillt«tiofiiA«irBfi8. Pwl of hfis troops coiisiiCevI 
of a body of archers, who operated with KtUte eSlbei 
on the French m^n-^t-arms, who covered thfem- 
seives under thoir bucklers, and when the (jtuivers of 
their enemy Were expended, advtoced to el6se 
quarters, 'the nnftn of ^r Oodfirey Harconrt then 
dhrttnk (from the attack ; but their genertd contiiiued 
figh^ng 'wkh (Courage- worthy his reputation. Seeing, 
however^ that escape was impossible, he took hu 
r^soltHion to di^ like a man. Being sHghdy lame, 
he placed himself so as, by the inequaJitj of the 
ground, to supply in some degree the deficiency of 
his Kmbs, and wielding an axe of great w^iglit, f for 
he was very strong in the arms,) 1^ dealt such fdrt- 
oua blowsj that for a time no one dan^d approach 
him. At length, after he had thus valiandy defended 
himself against all who attacked him on foot, two 
French knights, mounting their horses, charged him 
at the gallop, and bore him to the earth With their 
speans, Whidre he was slain by the infkntrv ^ho 
crowded around him. Thus died Bit Godfrey de 
Hatfeomt, paying at length the penalty frequently 
att^ndiiSg those Who have been the means of plung- 
ing their country into the evils of civil war. This 
\^M\e ntnur fought near Coutances, about November, 
1356. 

Shortly afterwards, the Duke of Lancaster, in re- 
venge of the death of Sir Godfrey Harcouft, besieged 
Rennesvery closely, pressed it hard, and threatened, 
by the taking of that city, to compli^te the separation 
of Bretagne from the French kingdom. Ldrd 
Charies of Blois, Who continued hi^ etforts to pos- 
sess himself of the cdtWty of BretagHe, urged J« 
daupbiti strotigly to assist him^lth soldiei^ ; b«t *^ 
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dauphin had gther work upon hi& hands, for the dis- 
solution of the ,StatQ^-Geneml had (hen cast ever/ 
thing into disorder. 

A truce was, however, made, at the earnest inter- 
cession of two c&u'dinals of the church. It aflbrded 
a moment's breathing time to the unhappy kingdom 
of France, and obliged the Duke of Laiicaster to 
raise the siege of Rennes, which was «n the point 
of surrender. But the evils of France were so 
great that this partial relief was scarcely felt In 
fact, the confusion and general discontent in that 
kingdonpi broke out in such nujnerous and dreadful 
forms, that, to understand them, it is necessary to 
consider them separately; and, .without minutely 
attending to the order in which the events happened, 
we may observe, 4hat they were, each and all, the 
portentous consequences of general confusion and 
discord, of the absence and captivity of the king, 
the mutiny of the common people, and the disposi- 
tion of all ranks to violence and spoil. 

The first great evil was the pro^gress of the Eng- 
lish war, which, although not violently pursued by 
King £dward, was yet followed up by his captains 
in Bretagne, Normandy, and Gascony. The man- 
ner in which such enterprises were carried on, may 
be well illustrated by the successful attack of William 
of Granville upon the strong town and castle of 
Euvreux. This nobleman dwelt about two leagues 
from that town, and oflen visited it. He w^s pri- 
vately attached to Philip of Navarre, younger bro- 
ther of Charles the Bad, who served with the Eng- 
lish host, commanded by the Duke of Lancaster 
But the Lord of Granville had never openly borne 
arms in th^ quarrel | no suspicion attached to him, 
therefore! at Euvreux, and he had the meai:4i of 
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making a strong party among the burgesses. He 
came by degrees to use the open ground before the 
castl&-gate as a place for his ordinary promenade ; 
OBd as the captain sometlpnes went abroad for re- 
freshment, aad entered into conversation with hiniv 
they fell into a apri of familiarity. 

One day, having every thing appointed to support 
his attempt, William of Grranville began to tell an - 
idle story to the governor concerning a pretended 
attack upon England by the joint forces of the King 
of Denmark and the King of Ireland, who, for that 
purpose, had, he said, taken the sea with a numerous 
host. When the Frenchman demanded from whence 
he ha^ this intelligence, William of Granville replied, 
that a knight of Flanders had sent thg news to him, 
and with it a set of chess-men, the most beautiful he 
had ever seen. Thia excited the curiosity of the 
seneschal of the castle, who was a great admirer of 
the game of chess. William of Granville, as if to 
gratify his curiosity, sent for the chess-men, oncon-" 
dition that they should play a game together. The 
board and men were brought ; and the seneschal 
was so imprudent as to admit the knight within the 
entrance of the fortress. He was privately armed 
with a shirt of mail concealed under his upper 
clothing, and held in his hand a small battle-axe^ 
and thus, while apparently intent oh his game, stood 
prepared to take advantage of «uch opportunity as 
should present itself. In the meantime, his valet 
warned the conspirators, burgesses of the place, to 
hold themselves in instant readiness. In the course 
of the game, William of Granville seized an oppor- 
tunity to dash out the captain's brahrs with his battle- 
axe, and winding a bugle horn, which he carried with 
him for the purpose, the burgesses ran to his assist- 
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ance, and found' him beading the body of d^ e^ 
tain, and defending the gate, which he hiad occupied^ 
against such of the garrison as hastily took the 
alarm. The insurgents speedily seconded hin, 
and made themselves masters of Euvreux, whkb 
became a^ head quarter of the factic<a of the £i^^h, 
or Navarrois, in Normandy. 

Such was the nature of the exploits which were 
then achieved in every comer of France, in whicb 
good faith and personal fidelity seem to have been 
little observed by either party. 

It was not, however, so much the national wai 
between the French and English which brought so 
much harm upon the former nation, as the wolent 
factions among the Frenchmen themselves, which 
were about this time considerably augmented in 
number, and no less so m rancour. 

I have told you more than once of the peculiar 
and dangerous character of Charles King of Na- 
varre. It was the misfortune of France that thi« 
person, of so iaithless a disposition, joined to qua- 
lities so showy and so popular, escaped, at this mo- 
ment of the greatest confusion, from the castle of 
Oreve-Coeurin which he had been confined by King 
John for his former intrigues. The liberated pri- 
soner wai received with great joy, not only at 
Amiens, and other cities, but in Paris itself, whwe 
Marcel, the provost of the merchants, became his 
principal adherent. 

Being an accomplished orator, Charles of Navarre 
harangued the Parisians in public, and with great 
efiect on their credulity ; he seemed to declare him- 
self for a republic, or rather an aristocracy, instead 
of a monarchy, countenancing the claims of the 
States, in opposition ^o those which were preferred 
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fgor I^Q crown on the part of the (jLauphio and other^i* 
Those who adhered to the party of Charles, or in 
flc^aateral tp that of the States, obtamed the n^une of 
Navarrois. Philip of Navarre, however, though 
tb^. bjcother of Charles, remained in the English 
camp ; i^or could he ever be prevailed on to declasQ 
ip fkvour of a republic, in which, he said, there could 
apver be order, honour, or stability, biit a constaj^l 
succession of shame and confusion. 

Meantime, the dauphin was under the necessity 
of ngain assembling the Sta,^s-General, in ord^r to 
obtain, through their means, the power of imposing 
taxes, and levying money for the support of the war* 
Th^ provost of the merchants thwarted the dauphia 
in all his projects ; for, like the King of Navarre, 
bis patrpn, he personally hated the dauphin, who 
had been onco in some degree himself a Navarrois, 
uiitil induced by the remonstrances of his father* 
King John, to renounce these dangerous opiniofTs. 
Owing to this defection, the dauphin was mortally 
hated by the King bf Navarre and his followers. 
Marcel the provost in particular mixed in all his 
proceedings, and caused the people, who followed 
him in great numbers, to assume blue hats, as a 
mark of their adherence to his party. The slightest 
olTence.given to aoy of these armed burgesses called 
the whole party forth ; and it became absolutely im- 
possible to maintain good order even in the capital 
itself, far less to make any exertion, by levying 
money or otherwise, in behalf of the king, who was 
still a captive in England. The^auphin endeavoured 
to temporize, and strove, by every means^ in his 
ppvver, to form a royal p?irty in opposition to that of 
(he King of Navarre. He had in some i^easuro 
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succeeded, when "^n accident threw all into irre- 
trierable confpsion. 

^n ordinary citizen, named Mac^, had murdered 
Jean Baillett, the Treasurer of France, and taken 
refuge in a neighbouring church. The dauphin 
sent two mareschals, one of France, and one of 
Champagne, with orders to take the criminal into 
custody, and lead him to instant execution. The 
Bishop of Paris exclaimed against this act of neces- 
sary justice, as a violation of the sanctuary of the 
church, and the provost of the merchants called his 
followers into the streets, and marched with the 
whole mob of Paris directly to the lodgings of the 
dauphin, in what was then called the Palace of Jus- 
tice. Entering furiously, and without reverence, 
into the presence of the dauphin. Marcel seized upon 
the two mareschals, and put them to death, so close 
to the prince, that he was covered with their blood. 
" How now, sirs," said the dauphin, apprehensive 
of farther violence, ** would you shed the blood 
royal of Fi*ance ?" Marcel answered in the nega- 
tive ; and, to show his good intentions, he snatched 
rudely from the dauphin's head the embroidered hat 
or hood which he wore, and clapped on him in its 
place the blue hat, which was the sign of the Na- 
varrois faction. He himself, to complete his inso- 
lence, wore during the rest of the day the hat of the 
prince, which was of a withered rose colour. 

The bodies of the murdered mareschals were 
dragged through the streets, and the King of Na- 
varre, who had avoided being present in the city 
during the insurrection, endeavoured to take advan- 
tage of the incident, so as to further his own plans, 
by the most extrava^nt demands, which he founded 
upon it. The dauphin, however, was received as 
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regent by the states, to whom thfe Na^^tWdiV had 
proposed to dethrone the ki^g, ^and "dil^d^t^^'tiib *th<$ 
dauphin. Thud fortified a1 least With hdffiJh'dt tfiitho- 
rity, the prmce withdrew froin the nietrdpdils and its 
turbulent citizens, to the comities of FlbArcly and 
Champagne, where he assembled the sfatbs of those 
provinces, aiid received such sutcours ah'dt^bj&dlence 
as they had the means of yielding to him. All 
France was thus shaken to its centre "with'iiiterhal 
discord, and its disasters seemed pa^t' the p6iislbility 
of increase, when two cifciimstkhce^',' both of a 
most alarmmg kind, carried the general iii^setj to a 
height hitherto unknown, and even bluntbli the feel- 
ings of the public to the Wretchediiess which* they 
had hitherto' undergone. 

We have already tneiitioned the 1>s^nd9 of mer- 
cenary leaders, who acknowledged no officer or 
superior but those who promised to prociire them 
the greatest share of plunder. These troops, or at 
least their leaders, were generally Etiglish ^ and 
although they made no great distinction of political 
principle, they were chiefly followers of the Navarre 
party, as that which promised them (he widest pri- 
vilege of plunder. By means of these companions, 
as they were called, Charles of Navarre proposed 
to cdrry into effect his dream of a republic, or rather 
a species of oligarchy, in which, doubtless, he pro- 
posed that he himself should act the principal part. 
For this purpose* he drew to his party as maiiy of 
the leaders of the Companions asTie possibly could, 
and prepared by their means to lay waste the king- 
dom of France. 

Neither was the dauphin backward in hia attempts^ 
to reduce the kingdom to subjection 5 for, a« we 
s^all -presently see, a second great an4 . oVerpower- 

voL. If. - 8 
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ii^ calamity, namely, the-insurrection of die peesan- 
try, was in its consequences^ the means otstrength 
ening and increasing the army which he assembled. 
This' Jacquerie^ or war of the peasants, so called, 
because the gentry gave to them the, contemptuous 

• name of Jacques Bonhamnie^ or Goodman James^ 
Was the most dres^dful scourge which had yet ravaged 
France ; it is impossible to conceive, and it would 
be indecent and disgusting to attempt to describe its 
liorrors. It arose from the series of oppression, 
sccTO, and injury, which the peasants, or cultivators 
<^ the soil, bad «o long sustained at the hands of 
the nobility and gentry. These last saw in the 
peasantry creatures whom they deemed of ah inie- 
rior species to themselves, and whose property and 
persons diey held alike at their disposal. 

- ' What Uttle protection the common people had re- 
ceived from the crown was now at an end, by the 
king's captivity, and the generalcoufpsion through- 
out the kingdom. In these sad days, each npble or 
knight became the uncontrolled feudal fyrant of tho 
estate Which belonged to him ; and most of them 
were induced, by the intoxication attending the pos- 
session of arbitrary power, to make a harsh and 
tyrannical use of their privileges, each practising 
on his vassals the most unlimited oppression. The 
effects of such absdute power terminated in the 
jgfrossest abuses, and at length drove to utter despair 
the peasantry, who were themselves starving, while, 
as an insuH to their misery, they saw their lords re- 
velling in the excess of luxury and ill-timed extra- 
vagance. 

After witnessing the evils of the country proceed 
from bad to worse, the peasantry at length became 
desf^erate, ana seizing such rustic arms as. pitch- 
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forks, scythes, clubs, and reaping-hooks, they rose 
with fury, and joined together in large bodies, re- 
solving to destroy all the nobility and gentry in the 
kii^dom. 

This insurrection took place in several provinces ; 
and, as is usually the case in a war of such a de- 
scription, where an oppressed and i^orant people, 
burst suddenly from th^ir bondage, and revel in 
every license which ignorance and revenge can sug- 
gest tp tiiem, they burnt or pulled down the houses 
of the nobility, stormed their castles by main force, 
misOsed their wives and daughters^ put them to 
various modes of death, equally cruel and protracted, 
and in short behaved like fierce bandogs, suddenly 
unloosed from their chain, and equally incapable of 
judgment and of humanity. 

There was one instance, and not a solitaiy one, 
where this furious rabble roasted a noble, whose 
castle they had stormed, alive on a spit, and com- 
pelled his wife and children to partake of his flesh* 
We willingly leave these - horrors in oblivion, only 
temarking, that it is a double curse of slavery and 
oppression, that for a time it renders its victims, 
after they succeed in breaking their bonds, incapa- 
ble of thinking like human beings. 

The horrors of this servile war had this good 
effect, that it impelled all men to join^in putting a 
stop to so aggravated an evil. The npbility, how-' 
ever, who made the use of arms their sole profession, * 
soon united together for mutual defence, and, com- 
pletely armed as tiiey were, found no difficulty in 
defeating the frantic peasants, though with the most 
unequal numbers* 

An instance is given by Frotssart of an interest^ 
mj nature. The Duchess of Normandy, the Duck- 
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ess of Orleans, and nearly ^t»ee huadred other 
ladles of quality, young dajnsels, and chiMren of 
the nobility, had taken refuge in the town of M^ux, 

. where they hoped to foe defended against ike fuiy of 
the Jacquerie. Here they were beset by about nine 
or ten thousand of the insurgents ; and it became 
too apparent that the rabble of the town were to take 
part with the peasantry, and admit them into the 
place without op|>osition. 

The Count of Foix and the Captal of Buche, 
chanced to pass near the town where the ladies were 
enclosed by such numbers, and heard an account of 
their imminent peril, and of the multitude of savage 
clowns b3r whom they were surrounde^. The 
knights were of different political principles. The 
earl was French both in birth and opinions ; the 
Captal of Buche, so called from a district in Gas- 
Cony^ of « which he was governor, was distinguished 
by his valour in the service of Edward HI., being 
the same who led the successful ambuscade at the 
battle of Poictiers. Both, without regarding their 
difference in other particulars, were alike disposed 
to show themselves good knights, and put their per- 
sons in risk for the safety of so many noble ladies, 

^ who were destined to death and infamy by a furious 
rabble. The armed attendants of the knights might 
be sixty lances, probably making, with all their re- 
tainers, about three or four hundred men. 

At the bead of this very inferior force, the CouDt 
of Foix, and the Captal of Buche, rode straight to 
Meaux, where the ladies were still pirotected in a 
citadel, or fortified quarter of tfad town, afthough the 
inhabitants had admitted the ruffian mob into the 
market-place and streets of the city. The two 
▼aKant knights arrived just in time to prevent the 
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femalM from falliog into the cnie} hamk of theif . 
oufragepufi enemies. They lowered their laaoes, 
and robbed, into the market-place, then full of the 
disopderly rabble, who were ill able to endure an at^ 
taek ao iurioua. Thej were borne out of the town 
at the spear's point, broken, beaten down, and pur« 
sued for miles. Historians assure us, that seven 
thousand of the peasants were slain, which is not' 
impossihlei considering that their antagonists were< 
so fully armed, as almost fo .be invulnerable, while 
their opponents were entirely delenceJess* The 
knights returned in triun^iib, and burnt a part of the 
towa of Meaux, to revenge themselves on the in- 
habitaats who had admi^d the peasfuits within the 
walls. The warriors who (though pmrsomil and 
national enenues) had acted with so much gallantry 
in behalf of the" distressed lemales, were applauded 
and generally imkated. Other battles, like that of 
]Meai»7^took.^laeein France, in . difibrent places, 
and the Jacquerie, which had raged so horribly, was 
fmeikj suppressed. 

As I have, before hmted, the horrors of this inanr- 
rection of the peaean^ obliged the nobles to unite 
tbe iaaek fes together, and rendered them more obedi* 
ent: to the conMsand of Iheir natural chiefs. Their 
campaign, il may be believed,, was a bloody one, 
since t£ey gave no quarter, but hanged i^n the 
next trBe,:sueh;iBSurgeBts as fell into their hands. 
Thou^ a sharp jr^nedy, k proved a sure one, and. 
this: rebellion was at length stiied in the blood ef the 
. unfoitiiaale peaaaoM* The oregent of the daaphia, . 
wae.diusiendbled to piaee himself at thQ h^d €€ an 
armyi'of thirty theusaiid men, raised for the service 
di' subjecting the Jacquerie, • but at the head of 
wUdk he . speedily took an opportunity to blockade 
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the rebellious town of Paris, of which he eamestlj 
deiired to render himself master. He hoped for 
success the rather "that he had a party also within the 
town secretly attached to him, though not strong 
enough openly to contend with the faction led by the 
provost of the merchants. ' 

The King of Navarre, on the other side, thought 
together a strong body of the bands of Companions 
of whom I have before spoken, and encamped at 
St. Dennis, in order to take such opportunity ai 
might ofier to support the Provost Marcel, and the 
Parisians of the Navarre facti(Hi. The provost, in 
the meantime, became satisfied that matters could 
no^ remain long in this unceftainity^ and resolved to 
admit the king of Navarre and his forces into the 
city, in order to enable htm to continue a reastance 
to the dauphin, to which he began to feel his own 
influence' was not equal. He communicated, there- 
fore, to '"the chiefs lying at St. Dennis, the scheme 
he had formed, and directed them to approach the 
gates of St Antoine and St Honor6, at twehre 
o'clock the ensuing night, with a choice body of 
forces, whom he proposed to admit into Paris. 

It happened, however, that two citizens, heads of 
the opposite, or regent's party, called John and 
'Symon IVfaHlart, having some suspicions of what 
was going on, apprehended the provost about mid- 
night, at the gate of St Antoine, having the keys of 
the city in his hands. They instantly charged him 
with treachery, and slew him upon the spot. Thus 
died Marcel ; and his party, having been detected in 
BO disloyal an enterprise, fell into public discredit, 
and was dispersed. The immediate effect of these 
events was, that the dauphm, on the one part, entered 
Paris in triumph, and Uie king of Navarre, on the 
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otfier, declared war fonnally against the whole kiiig« ' 
dom of France. 

This defiance was Carried into execution^ by 
means of the bands of Companions who, as we have 
intimated, were in possession of many strong places 
in difierent parts of France, from whence they made 
unexpected saUies and long marches, by which they 
took castles which were thought in absolute security; 
and pillaged defenseless villages when they least 
thought of danger. The prisoners which these 
adventurers made on such oipcasions, were ran- 
Boihed for large sums of money ; and those who 
codd not, or would not, pay these exactions, were 
put to death without mercy. 

Providence, however, had not entirely deserted 
France, and even out of the extremity of disorder 
and confusion, divine wisdom wrought meahs of re- 
covery. It was observed, that the English com- 
manders began gradually to lose the superior good 
fortune which had attended their banners. 

Sir £ustace d'Ambreticour, one of the bravest of ^ 
the commanders of the Companions, in the service 
of England, held at least twelve, good fortresses' 
under his command, in different parts of the country, 
and had at his disposal upwards of seven hundred 
combatants. He was nevertheless defeated and 
taken prisoner, chiefly by means of ano^er leader 
of a free company like his own, called Broquartof 
Fenestrages, who, on this occasion, was engaged on 
the part of the French. In other places also, the 
dauphin had partial successes, which gradually resto- 
red the spirits of the French faction. 

Still they suffered severely by this mode of war- 
foe^ as appears fVom the expedition of another 
cdebrated Captain of Companionst called Sit 
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RQ^rtKoplles. This leader waa an EagUshmai) 
borot of low birth and mean estimation ; but he 
distinguUhed himself by his military talents as a 
leader of a Free Company. He passed frpm Bre- 
tagne to the river Loire, wasting, huminigt and 
jravaging the country, with the avowed purpose of 
marching to Avignon, where the Pope^ then resided, 
and forcing the Holy Fathor and his, cardinals. to 
ransom themselves at a high price. The pcesence 
pf a considerable French army induced him to altw 
this intention. 

He offered them battle, whict^ they declined^ and 
gav^a them the slip, when they expected to hay&^siAFn 
rounded him» Sir Robert EnoUes aci}uired h^/this 
expedition, and other plundering excui;siioaSf the 
wealth of a^ earl, and mmiy lands, which he amn^B^ 
dered to B^ing Edward, stipulating, only for. his own 
free pai^don* But we may here quit the account* Qf 
these occurronces, with the genieralobseryatioi^jliat 
the existence of these independent Qoropcmi^s>i^ 
advQntUj;Qra long continue one of the most jwdding 
gripxancesi of the age» In the meantipie* tbairestor 
ration of peace between the nations; did not advance* 
although .France suffered so much, and £ngVwid 
gaineC<>o Uttle, by the continuance of the wax*. 
^ The unforitunate ELing John of Fiance, of whom. 
WQ. have lately had oc<^ob to speaH but Uttt9,. 
appearis, after his. defeat and captivity at Polctl^rSf 
to hax^-beeain a great> measure forgottei^c. by his 
sul^ects, although the duty of vassals (to 4pajr thfl^ 
ransom, of their lord when prisoner,: waa one roC^tbs^ 
most sacred obligations of chivaJbcy*; Fi|idiiigiliui^ 
s^lf ^bandpi^ed to hia own exertioiif^ be^^endfi^ifiWlBd 
to acc^Qt^iQodate.his differences with Ediwu-4^ 
Byra^,.8^e^^t.eat(dred into ivitb. this ^i 
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Kibgr Jolui . engaged to surrefidl«r< Aquitekiet 6tu»P. 
coirjr^ Cakiisv and^^ther f^fi^ whicAi^ fidwavd-fuidifiMt 
successor were to hcildfree of liomage^.ov feudal 
feaity of anj-kind* The King of. Frande beca«iA ^ 
fardter bound to pay foiir mtttfons-of gold crown^ in 
ransom forhimself and tke otkefiprMonenitaken at 
Poictiers. King Edward^ on the otfaerc hnod^ in 
considetatiott of this tnM^y, agreed t^9eii«nneeL«Il 
clafan to the^ title of^ King of FnHie«Hifl well as. all 
property in-N^brniandy, and the other provinees nott 
expressly t;eded to him 4>y the pmeest^aiticles. 

Sticfa were th& terms <m whiek ICkig^ John.wooid: 
have been scttisfied to elose^ the wwrt said touobtain 
hnr liberty. King Edwardgave hia^a^eat to thora^ 
as comprehending all he e^qpeeled to • gaki ;b]^ tb(» 
events of live war^ fbr he mnst -have despairad of:all , 
hope of oonquering France^ But- tki^ <eoBB0ixt of 
the E^tes-General was esseiiftu^'to AeTahdity of 
the treaity. 

IDnfff great body, representmg the Freneh. natioo^ 
positive^ refused to accede to terms by whiokso 
great a portion of iHie ki|igdom shoisdd be «iirmnd«^ 
ed to the Eaglti^. The consequ^ice ' was, that tka 
preparations for war were resumed with greai bum 
mosityon both sides. The King of Et^land, ot^ 
his part, renewed his pi^po^pations^ and assembled 
an army of ho less dian a hundl^ fr oa^aa d mens. 
A trace had been made/ which was^ prolboged 4^ 
midsunnher 1359, so thatit was tbf&'eiMi'^^ Ae^iiu- 
vest ere. Edward III., with (Ms lafge ara^, anwed 
at Calais. 

In the meantime, the news-lliat Bdwavd- wasab#it 
to renew tho war with a view of >absoIute conquest, 
had no small infinenee on die Kavarreii<p«ity» a^d 
even on Catotes hgnseig who b o ct m e a m M mi^^ 
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sudden, that any success on Edward's part wjuld 
bripg upon him, in the person of the King of Eng- 
land, a competitor more fonnidable than he had yet 
found in the lawful regent. He, therefore, to the 
surprise of all m^n, renounced, at least for a*iroe» 
the factious principles which had hitherto guided 
bun in his intercourse wiA the dauphin, and made a 
peace with that prince upon very reasonable and 
equimble conditions. Philip, the brother of toe 
King of Navarre, continued to act under the m- 
fluence of England, and declared, that in making so 
m-thned a peace, his brother Charles must have 
been acting under the influence of witchcraft ; in- 
deed, the adoption of moderate or pacific views was, 
on his part, widely out of character. 

Edwaid llL, in the meantime, commenced his 
march, and, traversing in great order, the provinces 
of Artois andPicardy, he laid siege to the ancient 
city of Rheims, and it was said that he designed to 
have himself crowded there, according to the ancient 
custom of the kings of France. But the city was 
gallantly defended. The archbishop encouraged 
the citizens to stand on their defence, and many 
Boblemen wid^ dieir followers were cdso in the 
place. During this siege, which lasted for three 
mon&s, the Kiqg of Navarre relapsed fifresh into 
his usual perverse politics, and, on some slight pre- 
itext, again broke put into war with the dauphm ; but 
whatever adyd^tage Edward received from the con- 
duct of this /^^tsatile prince, he lost by the rebellion 
of the Flemings, whom the intrigues of France 
again diverted to the interest of that country. 

In 1360, Edwsird found himself obliged to aban- 
don the siege, of Rheims, jand drew off his army 
towards the capital ^f |i'rance — a species of insult, 
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or menace, repeatedly used by the English during 
these wars, but with little real efiect. The dauphin 
regent occupied the capital at the head of a nume- 
rous army; but as, the one hand, that prince 
declined to^ put the fate of the country upon the 
dubious issue of another battle, wMch might in it9 
event have rei^embled that of Gressy or Poictiers, sb, ^ 
en the other hand, the King of England was too 
fhiident to attempt the assault of a large city gar- 
risoned by a numerous army. 

King Edward therefore thought it expedient to 
rejtreat towards Bretagne to recruit his forces, while 
thie regent and his council, deeply afiected by the 
scene o£ desolation which France presented on all 
sides, saw the necessity of submitting to sue for a 
peace, however disadvantageous.- The King of 
England was still averse to reluftquish his high pre- 
tensions to the cro¥^ of France, and it is stud that 
an intervening thunder-storm, or .hurricane, which 
he considered as a special sign of the displeasure of 
Heaven against those princes who should prolong 
the war, firat bent his stubborn spirit to a^^cept of 
peace. 

But in fact, the successes of Edward- had been 
bought at a price which even the wealth of England 
could not pay ; and besides exhausting his fmances, 
the events of the late campaign had plainly showed 
him what he could, and Mtak. he could not do. He 
could march through France without opposition, but 
this was not subjecttiig it to his sovereignty ; and 
a sectary city like Rheims was, if determined on 
resistance, sufficient to arrest his progress. 

The issue of the Scottish wars may have taught 
this great warrior the difference between overrun* 
Bing a coimtry and subjugatittg it ; and the readineie 
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wkb «Klueh a poor and small Ofttiooviaclioated its 
indM^eiHlettce, mi^t t»aGlv.lHiii'th«'impoBsiyiil7<.of 
•ttboiikig FraBCOf so much more' ]p«[Mik>us wad 
wsalihy tkan Soottand*-*if^ like her^ shB was dotor- 
waaed 4o d^^Mid ber U>ett7-*'-and &at sueb vras ker 
fedoltttiNmt the ^liege^Of RImbis made manifest 
'nbe eoA^ieror was (keretwte taught to psaler-xdie 
possession of ^iascooLy 4q looiaplete.soveneii^iy,. out 
of wlmh in time a pearmanent possession snigki^ 

>^ formed, to a^protracted war, inthe^^saa hope<lkat 
aiiy«iibsefliient victory cotdd^domore^khan^taose of 
GliBssy or Foietjers^ 
'£dirasdv<th<trel^, instead of peraevering k| his 

• filtemptita«eBquer.lhe (kingdom -of J^rattce* .^doter* 
mined to Teniaanifor (^ present satisfied ^i^ pos- 
sessing Gascony, that p^Jttion of it which 4ras oeded 
to, him in full sovereigirty. He' should rtlMie;!^ he 
hoped) secure one compact and permaneiMt posses- 
siani while he had free-aeeess lo.kivade.FfaBoe by 
means of Cakust atid M^as »Ui«iS' ready 4o • «9&il^ him- 
self of sudi opportunities of &rtiier oeoqiieat-^s 
mi^aiise. 

Still farther to secure his dominions in Gaseei^f . 
jthe King of >£ngland erected * them into- a * piineqMi- 
lity* created -the Blacks Prince liis^ lieutenants tend 
repreaeditative <thei»^ oonfidenithatt by/tlMieouiege 
aiui' wisdom which his sen had <sd oftea displayedy 
he could not in aiQr 'way'^^¥ide isO'WeU^ fen *their 
gg;vennn«[iiaad sa^ly^ 

The^rsstide^ x^ peace were, (of -oourset iayoumhle 
to Ea^bad, to whsm tha^Killg .of Fvjmee tmlkh 
quished, in iitli superierifty, the ptoainces^f ?fiiB»» 
oeby, witkv«mous o(her<depeiidBBcies in^i^uitatne; 
ai^Htt»theftioith«of Fsaaee, thaiowft-of Oalais aad 
oiridont^of»GiMsnes. > hriftwiinige, 'tRji^? JSdw^MJ 
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renounced idl title to the crown and Juagdom ol 
Franoe* and all ^dauns to Mohnandyy TQuraine« 
Aojoutand SCaine. 

Jj.pon these conditions the peace of Bre* 4, p. 
tigoy .was. founded, which was most accepta- 13(sa ' 
bk 40 the subjects of both crowns, though ^^^^' 
not agreeable in all respects to either of £e lu«gs 
themselves* Difficulties arose concerning the sur- 
render of some part of tiie territpiy and castles 
jifilded to .the English ; and the high-spirited noble- 
mfiii;who there h^d fiefs^ did not understand beif^ 
transferred, like a flock .of sheep, &am the alle- 
giance .of one aovereign to .another. Many Gascon, 
lu^^s refused to exchange the soyereignty of 
France^ for that of £ngland. France, they stf^t 
mi^tJievsel^ dispense with their faith and> homage^ 
but <she had no rig^ to substitute a strange king in 
her .place. 

These difficulties suspended the benefits .expected 
(i^nivthe peace. The dukes of Amou and Beirit 
with the Dukes of Orleans ,and of Bourbon, .still 
remained hostages in England, for payment of the 
ransom stipulated for the prisoners of Poictiers. 
These princes obtained, 4Mi 4heir.4alki(ation, per- 
mission to pass to Calais, under pretence that tiiey 
might be able to-imiish die vmeans of -concluding' 
the disputed points of the treaty. Instead of doing 
so,i4lhe.<Duke of 'Anjou took the .oppcnrtuiu^ of 
abii0A«!g this mdulgeoce^ and made his esioaper into 
Fiajwse. 

^ JCing-John had -beensetat liberty when heiirst 
came to^an uaderstaiidiag with Edward, and had 're- 
tumad to France «co6rdingiy. But he was deeplif 
hurt*aad ofiended ai what fa& considenMl the din^ 
U(0Mwd>le.conduetaof iuB aonv^and took the^gene- 
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rous resolution of restpring to the English their fuD 
security fbr the ransom, by surrendering his own 
person once more into their hands. To such of his 
counsellors i8U9 would have cautioned him against 
this step, he firmly replied, that, *^ if faith and loyaltj 
were banished from the rest of the world, they ought 
still to remain enshrinied in the hearts of kings." 

The generous feeling expressed in this noble sen- 
timent, seetns to show that John of France de- 
iferved better fortune than that which had followed 
him durmg his whole life, and now accompanied 
.him to the grave. A very short time after his re- 
tunfto England, John was seized with an indispo- 
sition, of which he died in the Savoy; and his 
ism! son Charles, who had undergone so many dif- 
Aprii ficulties as regent, now itiounted the throne in 
the capacity of king, carrying with him to 
that eminence all the ex^rience which many years 
of difficulty and misfortune had enabled him to 
attain, and which has procured for him in French 
annals the well deserved epithet of the Wise. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

XIharles of France, the fifty-first monarch of 
that kingdom, took up the afiairs of his government 
in an involved and confused state. The dispute 
concerning Bretagne was not yet determined, and 
disturbances continued in Normandy between the 
Navarrois and the French partisans, the last of 
which parties were headed in a great measure by a 
valiant Breton knight, called Bertrand du Ouesclin, 
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to whose courage France owed much during the 
present reign. The Navarrpis, on the other handt 
were commanded by the Captal of Buche, already 
mentioned in this narrative. These two heroic lead- 
ers jomed battle near Cocherel, in Normandy, with 
equal valour and skill, and the action is more parti- 
cularly taken notice of on account of the merit of 
the leaders, and because fortune was on the side of 
the French, being the first action since Cressy, in 
which that nation had been victorious. The Na- 
vaJTois were completely defeated, and their stdiit 
commander, the Captal of Buche, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. <He was received with great 
distinction by King Charles, who would have be- 
stowed upon him an earldom, had ^e Black Prince 
permitted the Captal to accept of it. 

This was a fortunate commencement of King 
Charles' reign ; but it was not without its reverse 
in Bretagne. King Charles of France had sent the 
aid of a thousand lances to Sir Charfes de Blois, in 
order to strer^hen his party in Bretagne, while Ed- 
ward had despatched the I^ord Chandos with an equal 
number, to support the cause of the Earl de Mont- 
fort,, son of John de Montfort, and of his heroic 
countess, remarkable for her defence of Hennebon. 
These inveterate enemies, De Blois and De M6nt- 
fort, finally encountered each other near the town of 
Aurai. Friends on both sides endeavoured to 
accomqpodate the matter betwixt the contending 
nobles, but in vain ; each declaring himself resolved 
to peril . their , long-depending and lotig-disputed 
claims upon the event of that day. They approach- 
ed each other with slowness and Caution, calculated 
to give an idea of the desperate Resolution which 
each had adopted, to fight this long-protracted quar- 
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rel concerning the sovereignty of Bretagne, fortiir 
last time, and to the last extremity. 

Chandos, who had the chief command of iiiie arm} 
of the Count de Montfort, divided his forcer int( 
three battalions, dbtting to Sir Hugh Calyerieft ai. 
English knight of great renown, the command ^ of 
the rear-^uard, or rather the reserve. This -vvHanl 
champion, who was aman of distinguished courage, 
remionstrated against this arrangement^ as it was his 
wish to fight in the front of the battle. The Lord 
Cbandos explained his order of battle, by assming 
him that either Sir Hugh Gaiveriey must lead tiie 
reserve, or he must conduct it himself, and submitted 
to him which in that case was most proper. 8b 
Hugh was overcome with this gentleness and defer- 
eQce on the part of a leader so. distinguished as 
Chandos, and saying, ** he was sure that Cfaandos 
would put him on no task inconsistent with his ho- 
nour," acquiesced in the post allotted to him. 

A little before the hour of prime, the two armies . 
approached each other. The French came on in 
fair array, " in such close order,** says Froissart, 
^ that, had one thrown an apple among the battalion, 
it must have lighted upon a helmet or a head-pieee." 
They were also covered with strong and brge rar- 
gets, to parry the shot of the English archers. 
Accordingly, advancing among die bowmen, without 
having endured the usual damage from their arrows, 
the French laid about among them, withlfae axes 
which they had prepared for close fight. The 
archers, on the other hand, being strong and active 
men, threw themselves among the Frendi, and cast* 
ing 4own their bows, and wrenching the axes from 
the hands of then- enemies, made a defence witk 
•mgular, though unavailing fiiry. The leaders os 
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all sides fought most valiantly, and Chandos, with 
an axe in his hand, set an example to all die field* 
Sir Hugh Galverley well supported , the place en^- 
trusted to him» and by his bnnging up the reserve 
with undaunted valour, and in a moment of extreme 
needf vindicated the prudence of Lord Chan^ps* 
who assigned to him so important a command, and 
finally decided the fate of ^the day. Sir Charles de 
Blois was slain on the field, for whom his adversary, 
De Montfprti^ shed many tears, generously lament- 
ing the fate of a gallant enemy* Bertrand du Guea?. 
clin also was mad^ prisoner ; thus deprived of their, 
priacipal. leaders, the French party were totally dwf 
comfiled. . ^ 

This battle ended the hostilities of Bretagne» 
which had now lasted for so maay years ; .but. tbe 
faction of Edward IIL, who had so long supported - 
the war^ derived little advantage from its conclusioiu 
It had been decided by Ae peace, of Bretigay« that 
the King, of England should lay no claim, to the 
supioriority of Bretagne, in whatever manner the 
dispute between Dj& Montfort and Chadea.de Bloia 
might, be terminated. The duchy alone waa fid* 
judged,, by the event of this battle of Aurair to thA> 
young Count de Montfort, who obtainedt for. his 
behavioiur.in the action, the envied title oif the Tar., 
liant^. The King, of Franca received the youa^. 
victoTf to do homage as Duke of Bretagne^ while he. 
settled large and liberal appointments xf^^m the lad^- 
of the doceasedHOharles da Blois* . 

Thedifiiqultyof finding the means of bearing ,th^ 
variojoa expenses of the.kmgdom embarrassed King . 
Cbaijes. greatly, and drove him to & course of xaisr, 
ing S^nA&t which^ iA the najU^s of things, couI^JK^m 
be very popular* This was a general resumption of 
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those gifts which the .king and his predecessors had 
made, as well to the great vassals of the crown, as 
to inferior subjects. In the course of tiiis delicate 
task, Charles, by his wisdom and oratory, made such 
an impression upon his uncle, Philip of Orleans, as 
to firevail on that high prince of the blood, to res^ 
all that he possessed by the favour of his father, 
brothers, and nephew, saying, ^^ that although he 
conceived he had a legitimate right to the donations 
of the crown, yet he resigned them all at the plea- 
sure of the king, his nephew, knowing that the ser- 
vice of the state rendered them necessary to him." 
^Moved by so eminent and generous an example, 
Others talung the same course of submission, given 
by a prince so near th^ crown, acquiesced also in 
the recall of such crown gifts as they held, whOe 
the king piirtly accepted the beheftts which they sur- 
rendered, and partly returned them to the persons 
hf whom they had been abandoned to bis pleasure. 
These last were so sensible of the extremity to 
which the crown was reduced, that perhaps a mea- 
sure of state necessarily obnoxious in itself, and 
irevere upon individuals, was never carried into exe- 
cution with so little unpopularity to the sovereign. 

The king also' made many laws against luxury in 
entertainments, festivals, and apparel; andby stricdy 
acting up to his own. regulations, produced a consi- 
derable reform in the expenses of the great, which ' 
were a constant source of envy and odium to the 
poor. He was regular and steady iA tha execution 
of justice, and, so ftu- as he could, active in enforcing 
the judgments which he pronounced \ but the state 
of the country, overrun by bands of soldinrs, who 
acknowledged no sovereign, rendered his effi>rts t« 
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restore order for a long time^' and in many instances 
uBavailiog. 

These associationsof military adventurers, which 
when they reached to a certain extent of numbers, 
were called the «* Great Companies,'' continued.an 
abiding, and apparently incurable; national jpvil. 
The lung of France found himself, from the* state 
of his finances, totally unprepared to clear the coun- 
try of these land-pirates, as they might be properly 
termed, by whom it was inundated. In his distress, 
he applied to Edward III., who, by an article in the 
treaty of Bretigny, had bound himself to lend his 
assistance, if required, in relieving France of these 
miHtaiy locusts. JBdward, thus cited to fulfil Ins 
engi^ment, sent forth a proclamation, commanding 
these companies to lay down their arms, and eva- 
cuate tiie territory of France. Some few#obeyed, 
but the others treated his proclamation with con- 
tempt, saying they held no land of fajm, owed him no 
allegiance, and would not disband their forces at the 
bidding of any king upon earth. The fiery Edward 
resolved instantly to march against them with an 
ariny ; but Charles, not desirous to affi>rd a pretext 
for the re-entrance of English troops into France, 
returned for answer, that he disapproved of the mode 
of proceeding proposed by his brother of England, 
and meant to rid himself of the Great Companies by 
another expedient The King of England indig- 
nantly replied, *« that in that case he must trust to his 
own strength, Ibr he could expect no assistance from 



King Charles, justly called the Wise, had, in fact, 
devised an expedient for ridding France of the wast- 
ing plague occasioned by these Companies, without 
the hawdous experiment either of engaging in war 
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with) them, or of seekipg relief from ai| ana^ of 
EngUsht commanded by the Black Prineef or his 
fathar. 

Ha9:|Miirpose waa to hold out to these adveolttren 
a. more <tislant Aeld of war, which should afford 
tbfiffl| a prospect of the wealth which they coveted 
while iJd^ departure would relieve Frcmce.of theii 
burdensome piesence*. A large body was» accord 
idgly, l^revailed upoii to prosecute tiieir trade oi 
arms in the Italian waisy where their epBMxiaiider, 
Hawk wood* aa £ng}iahmaa originally of low raok^ 
rose to wealth and eminence. 

Bfut the £iiig of Franoe pursued the eamerpoMoy 
oa a larger scs^ Bertrand du GuesdyoN renown^ 
ed for: his valour* and personally . acquainted wi%t2ie^ 
leading chieis of Ito Compa^iea^ ,was instnietedto 
deal with them» for the purpose of engapagtheittiii. 
adii^antoxpeditiovr. He^was^at this tisse a pnsoosr 
to John Chandosifaavingbeen takeny-as wemeotiea* 
edf.at the battle of Aurai* ^ 

But the. King of France, the Bope,..aBdothQV 
princes* who saw the necessity of GuescUn's agency 
inthts pianmeditatedli^etwUt him and Ghaaados, made 
personal contributions to pay the. heavy ransom at 
which his freedom wa^ rated, and thusrestoredTUor 
to liberty* The influence of thia renowned wamor 
engaged thirty-five of the principal chiefa of the; 
C<unpanie8^ in what was at first represented tebe^a 
expedition agaii^ the Moors in Spain, and, in i^S» 
a species, of crusade. He induced , them to join ia 
such an enterprise the more readily, that he himself 
pjroposed to accompany ihem, and hccepted the ctf ef 
c^ommaod. 

The King;of France readily gave hiajeonseni andt 
ftpfNTc^Qtiontethia.appaientl^H^WarrandfkrofleBt* 
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ed tiiose ooacemed in it ^th two hundred thousand 
fnoies to assist them in ^eir march, caring but Kttle, 
it well may be supposed, whither their road might 
lead'tli^mf provided it carried them out of the realm 
of France. The companies assembled according 
to their agreement at Chalons upoh the river Mame, 
and from thence took a route towards Avignon, then 
the habitation of the Pope. His Holiness, much 
alarmed at the approach of an army* so composed^ 
sent a cardinal to meet them, to demand what troops 
they were, and with what purpose they came. 

Du Guesclin imswered with gravity, that they were 
sinful men who had taken the cross against the infi- 
dels, and were marching against the Moors, and Uiat 
they approached the footstool of the Fope to request 
absolution for their sins, and a sum of two hundred 
thousand florins, by way of alms, to enable them t0 
proceed upon their pious undertaking. The absolu- 
tion was promised by the cardinal without any delay 
or scruple ; but there went more words to payment 
of Ae money. 

The Pope would ^hi have satisfied these, sturdy 
beggars with one hundred thousand florins, raised by 
a tax upon the ibhabitants of Avignon ; but this did 
not suit De Guesclin's policy. " We came not," 
said he, *^ to pillage the poor, but to receive alms 
from the rich ; the full subsidy must be pud by the 
Pope and his college of Cardinals, who have plenty 
of money, and the taxes must be remitted to the 
poor inhabitants of Avignon." The Pope was under 
the necessity of complying with this unceremonious 
request, liberally adcKng to the subsidy die pardon 
about which these robbers afiected to be solicitous. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, and such captains of the 
Companions as he trusted with his secret purpose, 
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had an expedition in view very ^ifiepent from that 
of an attack upon the Infidels. There re^poed 
at this time in Castile, one of the prmcipal Chris- 
tian kingdoms of Spain, Don Pedro, called, for 
his inhumanity and tyranny, the Cruel. He had 
murdered his beautiful and youthful bride, a near 
'relation of the King of France, and, besidei( innu- 
merable other cruelties, heu} threatened the life of two 
or three brethren by the fhther's side, and particular- 
ly one of them, Henry Count of Transtamara, who 
stood high in the esteem of the world, and was sup- 
posed to head the numerous party of^ CastOians 
whom Pedro's cruelties had rendered malecoatent. 

The Castilian monarch had also in several, ways 
offended the church, whereby he had, incurred a sen- 
tence of excommunication, and it appeared to ihe 
Pope, it seems, highly fitting and convenient that 
this motly army, formed out of the refuse of all na- 
' tions, should be the executors of his holy purposes. 

Without embarrassing oivrselves with ihe minute 
particulars of the expedition, it is sufficient to saji 
that Bertrand du Guesclin and his Bimy easily dis- 
possessed Pedro of the crown which his vices had 
rendered very insecure, and compf lied him to fly to 
Corunna. 

Reduced to this extremity, Pedro to<^ the re^on 
lution of going from Corunna to Gascony in person, 
and soliciting as a suppliant the formidable allianco 
of the Black Prince of Wales, whose residence wa^ 
fixed at Bourdeaux, from which capital he governed, 
as his father's lieutenant, all those beautiful provinces 
which had been ceded to England at the peace of 
Bretigny. 

Pedro's story was that of a lawful monarch de- 
throned and driven from his dominions by hia hw 
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tard brother. He therefore preaented himself as an 
unforiunate prince, entitled to the support of all those 
of his own rank, and his desolate condition naturally 
moved the heart of the nobl4 Edward, who deemed 
it his duty as a true knight to extend his powerful 
protection to a distressed monarch craving succour 
at his hands. 

Th^re was, however, to be considered the defi- 
ciency of numbers, and the necessity of being at 
great expense, if the Black Prince should embrace the 
cause ot the fugitive. All this was pointed out to 
him by his faiti^ful counsellors, who urged him to 
consider the crimes of Don Pedro, and also the great 
charges which must necessarily be encountered, if 
he would needs succour him. They implored Che 
Prince of Wales that he would at least wait until he 
saw what cost his father was willing to bestow upon 
such an expedition ; and they failed not to show him, 
what he aflerwardsfelt to be true by bitter experience, 
that shodd he, by assisting Don Pedro, lay himself 
under the necessity of taxing the inhabitants of Gas- 
cony ,he must lay his account with losing their regard 
and allegiance. 

These arguments weighed nothing with the Black 
Prince, impressed as he was with the justice of Don 
Pedro's cause, and lending an ear as he did to the 
treaeherous promises of that tyrant, who readily .en- 
gaged to find treasure^ provisions, and whatever was 
demanded. Edward assembled, therefore, a large 
body of feudal forces, and took the dangerous reso- 
lution of increasing it by bands of Companions, whom 
he received into his army. As large pay was neces- 
sarily-promised to these men, many of whom were 
Companies which, having aided Du GuescUn in the 
conquest of Castile, and^ having assisted to dethrono 
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Sing Pedro, were now equally" ready to b^coixM 
active in his restoration, they were Soon assemhlec 
ID great numbers. 

Prince Edward set forth with a very coDdiderabIc 
army, with which he crossed the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and advanced on the River Ebro, to a tows 
called Najara, or Navarette. Here Henry, chosen 
King of Castile, met Edward at the hetid of an armj' 
still larger than that of the prince, consisting partlv 
of Spaniards, partly of those Free Companions whom 
Du Guesclin had brought into Spain, and who still 
continued under his command, to the number of foiir 
diousand men-at-arms. The battle was exbeeifiugh 
' furious, and fought with great bravery on each aide. 
But the conduct and valour of the Black Prince were 
decidedly conspicuous : and afler a .victory as com- 
plete as any which he had yet won, Edward found 
no difficulty in restoring his ally Pedro to a throne, 
of which his crimes rendered him unworthy. It was 
the natural and just doom of Providence, that the j 
prince should be the first sufferer by the ingratitude 
of the wolfish tyrant whom he had assisted, without | 
sufficient reference to the justice of his cause. 

The payment of necessary sums of money, th«| 
furnishing of wholesome provisions, in sufficient 
quantities, all which had been liberally promised be- 1 
fore the expedition, were now, since the victory of Na- 
varette, entirely neglected by the ungrateful tyrant; 
and the Black Prince was at once disturbed by tbB 
murmurs of his unpaid soldiers, and distressed by tte 
maladies which began to sweep them off in numbers* 
The heat of the country to which the English con 
stitution was not accustomed, and the use of strangi 
and unwholesome food, not only made his niei 
sicken and die, but sowed the seeda of an ineurabte 
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disease in the frame of the gallant Ptinoe himself. 
He tii6refore returned to Bourdeaux with disappoint- 
ed hopes, a diminished army, an exhausted ex- 
chequer, and a broken constitution ; and it is ob- 
served by historians, that the support of the tyrant 
Pedro must have been unpleasing in the sight of 
Providence, since it was followed by so marked a 
change of fortune in so eminent a person as that of 
the Prince of Wales. 

.Some advantages, however, Prince^ Edward 
derived from the expedition across the Pyrenees, 
and he accounted it not the least of them, that he had 
in hid possession sis prisoner the renowned Bertrand 
Du Guesclin, of whose courage and address it was 
tl^ought the Black Prince condescended to be some- 
what jealous. It is certain, that the presence of 
this renowned knight was accounted of such impor- 
tance, that when it was desired first io epgage bim 
in the Spanish wars, the King of France, the Pope, 
and Henry of Transtamara^ were, as We have already 
stated, glad to subscribe for his rapsom a. sum 
amounting to one hundred thousand francs, for at 
such a rate was he valued. On his second capture, 
when he had surrendered at Navarette to Sir John 
Ghandos, the knight by whom he was formerly taken, 
it is said the Black Prince formed a determination 
that so formidable a leader should not again be 
admitted to ransom. But the wily Frenchman 
attained his purpose in the following mfihner :-— Be- 
ing in presence of the prince of Bourdeaux, and 
answering some incidental questions conceroiog his 
captivity, Du Gueslip observed, it could not be un- 
pleasing to him,, since it was attended with so much 
glory. Edward naturally asked, in what that glory 
consisted? Du Gfuesclin rephed, that the worl4 

VOL. XI. ^ 
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affirmed that the Black Prince was afraid to d^Tei 
him from prison^ on account of his reputatibn and 
chivalry ; ** too honorable a circumstance," he said, 
** for a poor knight like myself." 

The prince was naturally piqued at a speech which 
ascribed to him a sentiment of ignoble rivaliy, and 
was perhaps the more displeased tiiat he was sensi- 
ble of the truth of liis remark. ** It is not for fear 
of your chivalry, sir knight, that I keep you captive," 
said he in reply; *'and to show you it is not, you 
Bhall have your liberty, if you can pay for your ran- 
iBom one hundred thousand francs." 

** Willingly, my lord," replied Sir Bertrand ; **and 
I thaok your highness for the honour of rating me 
so high*" By recurrence to the French king, the 
Duke of Aiyou, Henry of Transtamara, and o^r 
friends, a warrior so renowned as Du Guesdin 
speedily obtained his liberty, and was again restored 
to the wkrs. 

I have mentioned that the Prince of Wales had 
imprudently embarrassed his finances by tl»s expen- 
sive campaign in Spain ; and he was now equally 
Unfortunate inr the mode which he chose of retrieving 
them. This was by a tax upon chimneys, called by 
the French,y(wogc, whi6h amounting to a franc upon 
each chimney, would, it was supposed, in five years, 
discharge the prince's debts, as it afforded an income 
of above a million of francs yearly. But the tax was 
new to the Gascons, who displayed a general disin- 
clination to submit to the imposition. *^ When we 
belonged to France," they said, "we were never 
grieved with such assessments ; nor will We now 
submit to them- Whdn we vowed fidelity to Prince 
£4ward,he 9wore on his part to protect our privi* 
1^«s ; and we will not i|bid9 by oqr oftth, U9le^ be 
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keeps what he has sworn to us." 'The greatest of ' 
the €rasco^ harons, who had been previouslj' C0- 
gaged against their will in the expedition to Castile, 
caught eagerly at this new subject of offence, and 
combined, so soon as the opportunity should be 
fitting to free themselves from the dominion of 
England. ^ 

, The mere pressure of an unpopular tax, though 
that upon the clmnneys seems to have been felt as 
a severe grievance, will hardly of itself account for 
a defection y/Aneh proved so general. But the lieu* 
tenancy of the Black Prmce had been showy and 
extravagsfft ; a fault which seldom fails to provoke, 
on the part of the public, dissatisfaction and dis- 
pleasure. Besides, amid the high qualities which 
few princes could boast in more perfection, the 
Black Prince showed flashes of his father's haughty 
and' severe temper, which were at times unpleaseuit 
to the proud barons of Gascony, although they weM 
obfiged to endure them at the moment. They were 
galled especially by the bitter reflection that "^ey 
were governed in some measure by the right of coi> 
quest, and' that, though Frenclimen by Wrth, and 
principal contributors to the very victory of Poicti^rs 
wMeh seeded the fate of th'eir country, they were still 
a pcul of the 'great French nation, while subjected 1e 
an English governor, who was undoubtedly some* 
what partial to his countr3rmen. The influence of 
patriotism was felt more and more in Gascoirjr as 
new grievances arose, and many pretexts fordiscon* 
tent weie found which would never have suggested 
themselves, had it not been for the influence of na» 
tional feeling and national rivalry. A crisis, there- 
fore, approached which threatened the dominion of 

England in France, and seemed likely to destroy aU 
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the influence which £dward III. and his son had 
acquired in the latter country by such an expenditun^ 
of blood and treasure. 



CHAPTER IX. 

. Two"" persons of great power and importance 
watched with anxiety the progress of discontent in 
Gascony, and the various embarrassments, which, 
like clouds arising upon the disk of a setting sun, 
overshadowed the latter days of the Black Prince. 

One of these, though himself no sovereign prince, 
possessed in the time in which he lived, enough of 
warlike fame and personal importance to place him 
upon a level with great potentates. This was Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, so often before mentioned, who, 
having been a knight of no great power in Gascony^ 
had raised himself by his military fame to the rank 
of ^ great general, the ally of kings, and disposer of 
crowns. 

This warrior, having seen the change of govern- 
ment which he accomplished in Castile, altogether 
reversed by, the victory at Navarette, had, after 
obtaining his freedom, renewed his intercourse with 
Henry of Transtamara, and combined measures to 
seize the first opportunity of accomplishing a counter 
revolution. The war between the two brothers, 
Pedro and Henry, for the crown of Castile, was 
again renewed,, so soon as the decayed state ot 
Edward's health, and the embarrassment of bis 
finances became public, and was speedily brought 
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to a decisi6n by the advice and assistance of Du 
Guesclin. 

Henry took arms with a very considerable farce, 
and joining battle widi Don Pedro, who defended 
himself with the most desperate valour, defeated 
that tyrant, and compelled him to fly into4he castle 
of Mbntiel, where he was* instantly blockaded. The 
castle, though stcoiig, was not victualled for de- 
fence; so that Don Pedro and his company, which 
did not exceed twelve men, were compelled to 
attempt a passage, by night, through the army of the 
besiegers. They were unsuccessful, and were 
made prisoners ; and so bitter was the hatred be- 
tween the brethren, that Henry of Transtamara 
hastened in person to. the lodging of the French 
knight who had taken Pedro prisoner, and as he 
entered, calle^ out furiously, ^' Where is that Jewish 
bastard, who dafes call himself King of Castile ?" 
** Here I am,'' answered Pedro, who had no sense 
of fear any more than humanity. *' ^is thou thy- 
self that art a bastard, and I the lawful son of Dob 
Alj^onso." 

The two brothers then engaged in mortal strug- 
gle; and Pedro, having forced Henry backward' 
over a bench, unsheathed his poniard, and would 
have slain him on the spot, had not one of Henry's 
squires seized Pedro by the leg, and turned him 
undermost, giving him the disadvantage in the 
struggle. Henry then availed himself of the op^r- 
tunity, and despatched Pedro with his dagger; a 
wofiil instance how ambition and rivalry can subdue 
the warmest feelings of kindred and relationship. 
Thus was one great work of the Prince of Wales 
totally reversed and undone ; and, unhappily for 
himy the dethronement and deatti of Don Pedro by 
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no means freed him from the etils which he had 
hrought upon himself, by: espousing the cause <>f that 
tyrant 

We have said that another persoii besides Ber- 
trand du Guesclin watched the progress of the dis- 
contents which agitated the English provkices ia 
F'rance, v^ith the purpose of proiitiog by them as 
opportunity should pr^ent itself. . This was Charles 
YI. of France, called the Wise, and whose-wisdom 
turned itself so much to the accumulation of riches, 
that he was also entitled the Wealthy. He had 
nursed his revenue, and exerted his wisdom with the 
lawful and meritorious purpose of rendering himself 
fit to oppose the English power in France under 
which his predecessors and himself had sufliied so 
severely. 

The mode, however, in which he finally found it 
advisable to avow this intention, was a sif^lar 
contradiction of his father's noble maxim, Uiat if 
good faith were banished from the earth, it shoidd 
at least be found in the breast of kings. If it was 
possible for a prince to be bound down by the direct 
words of a treaty. King Charles was obliged by that 
of Bretigny to abstain from disputing the unlimited 
title of England to the province of. Gaseooyy without 
any badge of feudal dependence.^ Yet, though 
bound so strictly by this treaty, the IQng of 'FrjBuace 
determined to encourage the discontented Gascon 
lordig by assuming once more the title of Loid 
Paramount of that country, and by receiving an 
appeal to his parliament of Paris from those who 
claimed justice at his hands against (he {^oe^^inipB 
of the Black Prince. 

In vindication of his assuming a power- disomMd 
by the peace oC Bretigny, the French pretended tlwt 
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Edward had not so absolutely renounce thiQ ti^ 
of King of Francov as he was, bound- hy- d)e same 
tieaty to do. The fact, however, was, that the 
opfN>itumty was tempting ; and Charles i^nade use 
of it 

When the French king saw the moment favour- 
able for declaring himself, he sent a clerk and a 
knight, both men of gravity and eminence* to inti- 
m^te^to the Prince of Wales the course which he 
iolended to pursne. These messeo^era found the 
prince at his CQurt in Bourdeaux, and^ kneeling be- 
fore him, craved permission io deliver their messi^e 
in presence of hra council. " Speak on, sir«»" said 
the prince, little suspecting the nature of their mes- 
sage. 

•The clerk then read a suimoons in the name of 
Chaiies, and directed to his nephew the Prince of 
Wales, setting forth, that various prelates, barons, 
knights, &c. of Gascoay, had compliaided to the 
King of France of grievances sustain^ at the 
fannds of the said Prince of Wales, through evil 
counsel, and therefore commanding him to appei^r 
in person wt the city of Paris, and present hhnself 
beforo dife King of France and his peen, to make 
answer to ihe petitions which complained of injuty 
ethiis hands. 

The Prince of Wales heard with no liitle astonish^' 
rtient a summons founded on the right of homage, 
whi^sh was expressly renounced lify France at Uie 
floaty of Bretigny.- His eyes sparkled with indig- 
nation, as, lookmg fiercely upon the Freiieh mos- 
80ag^rt,he thns replied, "Is it even so? Does 
our fair uncle desire to see us «t ?aws? ^ Oladly 
will we go thithcir ; but I assure vow, siffs, it rfi«ll 
'Ive ^riHt bttttiet on our head, and soty thouitBid mf^ 
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in our company." Perceiving his resentment, the 
messengers droppedon their knees, and reminded him, 
that for their part, thej only did the message of him 
who sent them. The prince, however, left them in 
indignation ; and they were counselled by the Eng- 
lish lords then present to depart as hat as they could, 
lest their dafety should be endangered. 

in fiict, ^i^ien the news of the departure of the 
envoys reached the prince, he sent afler and arrested 
them, as being, he said, the messengers of his own 
disoontentad subjects of Qascony rather than of 
the King of France. They suffered, however^ 
nothing eventually ; but the prince retained his pur- 
pose of making instax^t war against France ; while 
the French king, on the other hand, strengthened 
himself, an was usual at that period, by hiring a 
Certain number of the Free Companions, and, se- 
cure of the asnstimce of the numerous malecon- 
tents in the Gascon provinces, laid aside all thoughts 
of peace, and prepared for a war against England, 
under auspices more fortunate tluin those under 
which France had lately fought. . 

Charles in this approaching contest had the infi- 
nite advantage of the general assent of his .people, 
who, fired with the reviving hope of national gloiy 
and independence, pledged themselves to support, 
with their lives and fortunes, the quarrel witli Eng- 
land, bk which he was now about to engage. The 
peace, which had now lasted a considerable time, 
nad also greatly diminished the forces at the com- 
mand of £dward Hi. and his son the Black Prince. 

The Free Companies, which might be considered 
as something corresponding to a standing army of 
the period, had been, owing to the want of money, 
dismissed from the pay of England, and in a great 
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measure disbanded, or sent to find employment 
dlse where. The feudal troops and archery offing- 
land h9rself, whom it would have been difficult or 
impossible to detain in Gascony or France for any 
length of time, after the war was at an end, had re<- 
turned to their native country, and it would require 
new efforts and new expQnditure of. treasure to 
recall them to the field when their services were 
most necessary. 

On the other hand, the whole kingdom of JPrance 
was replenished with a rising generation, who had 
neither experienced the terrors of the former Eng- 

' lish victories, nor felt any thing save the desire to 
be avenged of their invader^. Charles himself 
might, indeed, remember the disasters of Cressy 
and Poictiers ; but he had^at the same time the sa- 
tisfaction to know that Edward III. was now in an 
advanced old age, embarrassed, too, by the discon- 
tent of his subjects, who were unwilling to Submit 
to fiwther assessments for the support of foreign 
war,, and by the increasing indisposition ~of the 
Black Prince, whose body could no longer execute 
the dictates of his dauntless mind, and who had, 
moreover, to lament the loss of so many brave men, 
cut off in Spain, less by war than by wasting disease. 
On the whole, therefore, Ae King of France was 
prepared, with good hopes, once mpre to revive the 
bloody war which had so long wasted liis kingdom. 
Nor did the commencement of the struggle deceive 

' his expectations. 

Yet the i^irit of Prince Edward flmched not un- 
der the mfirmity of his body. He purposed, as w» 
have already hinted, to take the field in person, and 
advance to Paris, at the head of a numerous army. 
His father had again influence enough with his par- 
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liament, to ebtain large subsidies, and levy a consi- 
derable army, whicWhe despatched to the assistance 
K^ the Prince of Wales, under the command of the 
Earl of Cambridge, his brother, and the gallant 
John Hastiugs, Earl of Pembroke, Jiis brother-in- 

The Black Prince received also a powerfol rein- 
forcement from the Grand Companies, who, as their 
trad^ was war, were naturally determined in dieir 
choice of a side, by their reliance on the militaiy 
qualities of the commander-in-chief, for skiU, va- 
lour, generosity, and success, and certainly there 
was no man alive who could in these respects be 
termed the equal of the Prince of Wales. 

Sir Hugh Calverley, whose deeds at the battle of 
Aurai have been already noticed, was devotedly 
attached to his native prince ; and, by his interest 
among the Free Companions, he collected, in Spain 
and elsewhere, six thousand lances of tins descrip- 
tion, whom the prince, perhaps hastily, sent ini^ant- 
ly forward, to make war on the territories of such-of 
' the great Gascon barons as had set an example in 
revolting against the fouage, or tax upon chimneys, 
and, as Prince Edward supposed, had busied them- 
selves in exciting King Charles to summon him 
before, the parliament of Paris. 

But although the prince was thus far armed 
against the impending evil, the schemes of Charles, 
lor undermining the English power in France, were 
so skilfully laid, that they took effect with c<»i8idera- 
ble success. The province of Pondiieu was seized 
upon without much opposition, an acquisition ren- 
dered easy by the intrigues carried on by the friends 
of France in that district. 

The Dukes of Anjou and Berri, turothersof the 
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king, each at the head of a considerdile army« die 
one levied in Auvergne, the other in Toul<!Hise, were 
ready to invade the provinces of Gasoony and Poi- 
tou ; and for some time it was difficult to say which 
party obtained the ascendency, so many were the 
feats of valour, skirmifi^ess and captures of castles, 
and so various was the flffkccess attending each of 
them. . ' ^ -x^ 

Is aaodier species of warfare the Etng of France 
had {^flhaps a more decided advantage. This wa« 
in the original character of the dispute, the justice of 
which was waarmly debated. hy the gownsmen aitkd 
churchmen, on both sides. In this King Edward 
revived his ^old claim to the kingdom of France*, 
fovnded «po& his denying the efficacy of the 9alic ' 
law ; aa atolicittated plea, renounced by himself at 
the peace of Bretigay, and which he would certainly: 
have done better to have aband»ned forever, aad 
limted his ckum to the rights of sovereignty in P^- 
tou and Guiennev which had been acknowledged ii* 
all ftmni^ty by the King of France himself, and by 
the estates of that kingdom. ,, , . ^ ,, ^ 
In the former cas^, Edward III. claimed the suc^ 
cession in right of his mother, which had never been 
acknowledged by the law of France. On the con- 
tiaiy, in arefenring a claim of sovereignty to Gas- 
COOT, and its dependencies only. Bang. Edward 
wwild only have founded upon tiie terwis of mi exist- 
ini^ treaty, solicited by Charies himself, while re- 
imU and by the estates of his kingdom. Edward 
IIL, howeverv diose to entoge, as much as possi- 
ble the title on whidi he founded^ being conscious 
thai awn would r^aid it less with reference to M 
jastice and validiQr, than to A»ir own passiooa an* 
partialities 
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' Be that as it may, the clergy of France were 
' generally decidedly favourable to the cause of their 
nii^ve sovereign ; and there can be no doubt that 
tjiie manner in which they -recommended and enfor* 
ced upon the public, the right of Charles, in the dif- 
ferent provinces possessed by the English, had a ' 
great effect in producing the general disposition to 
revolt from the English to the French monarch, 
which was every where manifested. It was with 
sharper weapons, however, than words, that the 
cause of either king was to be finally determined, 
«nd accordingly, blood flowed freely on both sides, 
in every county of France where the English had 
"iay footing. 

What appeared in particular to intimate the doom 
of heaven against the cause of England, was the 
death of some of those remarkable persons by whose 
assistance the Black Prince had often gained his 
ketones, but who now were, by various, a;Kl iBorae 
of them insignificant actions, compared to the repu- 
tations of those to whom they happened, altogether 
amoved from the scene, when their services would 
have been most advantageous to their great com- 
mander. 

• One of the most remarkable persons, and equal!/ 
distinjguished by valour and talents, was Lord James 
Audley, Seneschal of Poitou, who fell sick and died 
while the war was at the hottest. This was the son 
of that Lord James Audley, whose conduct at the 
battle of Poictiers was'so remaikable. His fiither 
was now too old for the wars, and had retired into 
England, where he died in 1386. The death of 
Lord James Audley, the younger, greatly grieved 
the prince of Wales, who replaced him as Senesdial 
ia Poitou by the celebrated John Chaiidos* 
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As this brave leader was an active partisan in that 
kind of warfare which distinguished the period, he 
proposed io the young Earl of Pembroke to join 
with him in an expedition, at the head of a very, con- 
siderable force, against Louis of Sancerre, Iklareschai 
of France. But the Earl of Pembroke declined to 
join Chandos in the enterprise proposed to him, lis- 
tening to the paltry insinuations of some flatterers^ 
who persuaded him he would have little share of 
personal glory if he went out under the command of 
Ghftndos, who would engross the whole renown of 
any joint expedition in which they might be engaged. 
Sir John Chandos, piqued at Pembroke's Tefusd to 
join him, dismissed great part of his troops, and re-* 
tired with the rest to the city of Poictiers. 

No sooner had Chandos thus retired into quarters, 
than the^ Earl of Pembroke, with a force of at least 
two hundred spears, took the field, with the purpose 
of winning glory upon his own account, and wasting 
the lands of those nobles who were liostile to Eng- 
land. As soon as the French lords who held these 
garrisons, heard that this nobleman had declined the 
company of Lord Chandos, and was come abroad on 
his own adventure, they resolved tp gather their 
forces, and attack him suddenly, as a young man 
whose « imprudence had already shown him liable to 
be surprised in such expeditions. They combined, 
therefore, an overpowering force, and attacked the 
Earl of Pembroke and his men at unawares, near a 
village 'Called Puyrenon, slaying a number of men- 
at-arms, and forcing the rest to take refuge in a 
churchyard, which surrounded a building formerly 
belonging to the Knights Temphmi. 

The. French knights, c mmanded by the Mares- 
chal de' Sancerre, said am ng themse v« a. Jestingly, 
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^* "they have got into a churchyard, it is but fair to 
give them time tp choose out and dig their graves ; 
aad after we have taken dinner, we will visit them, 
and see how they suit them.'* But the Marescha] 
de Sancerre commanded an instant attack. Tho 
assault was made, but with little success on the part 
of the French, who were repulsed by the English 
Earl and his party. Still, as die French drew off, 
they pronused themselves better fortune the next 
day, for the walls of the Temple-house were but 
thint and might be easily broken through ; and, 
at afl events, the party within were ill appointed both 
in food and ammuaition. 

The Earl of Pembroke, who had now reasoii 
bitterly to lament his foolish jealousy of Lord Chan* 
dos,\le8patched an esquire, with orders to isaue by a 
postern-gate, and tell the Seneschal of Poitou the 
danger in which he was placed, adding, that he might 
yetrecaive succour *from him if ke marched speedily, 
since he hoped to defead hia post until, noon, next 
day. The esquire went on his err^md accordingly. 

Early ne)ct morning the French attacked the 
English position anew, and persevered from dawD 
till nine before noon, when the assailants began to 
collect among the neighbouring peasants pickaxes 
and mattocks for the purpose ^of undermining the 
walls. This mode of attack being that which the 
English most dreaded, the Earl of Pembroke called 
a second esquire, desiring him to take the earl'a best 
horse, and convey to his good friend. Lord Chandos, 
the news of the jeopardy in which they stood* cour 
junng him by a token io come to his deliveraace. 
The token was a. valuable ring^ which Cliaadoe had 
formerly given to the young earl. The messenger 
escaped by a postern, and went off at full gallop. 
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It "dlBBGed that the esquire firac (lespatched had 
mtfised his way, so that he did not reach Poictiers till 
nine o'elock. When he did arrive, he delivered the 
Eari of Pembroke's message to Chandos, requiring 
bis assistance. The good knight received it but coldly, 
as he still resented the young earl's having declined 
to join him, though re{>eatedl7 invited. He answer- 
ed indifi^rently, ** there was but little time to he«r ^ 
mass ;" a religious ceremony whick Catholics then 
laid much stress upon. When the mass was over, 
dinner was announced as ready, andlbe first coarse 
was hardly served, when the second esquire arrived, 
and delivered the Earl of Pembroke's later and more 
pressing message, requesting assistance. Lord 
Chandos was still sullen ; ** to deliver him is im- 
possMe," be said, ** if be is in such a strait as you 
speak of. Let us sit down to dinner — the meat will 
be cold else." 

But tiiis dogged and ungracious humour was not 

natural to the noble Chandos. The first thought of 

his mind having been given to reseatment, die next 

tamed upcm more exalted sentiments. As the 

second course was served, he raised his head, which 

he had held depressed upon his bosom, and said to 

the knights and squires fu^ound him, ^ Hear me, 

sirs ; the Earl of Pembroke is a noble person, and 

of high lineage, son-in-law to our natand lord, the 

King of England. Foul shame were^it to see him 

lost, if I may help it ; wherefore I will go to his^ 

assistance, with the grace of God. Make ready, 

sirs, for Puyrehou !" All rushed to arms ; and Lord 

Chandos, at the head of two hundred- spears, made 

towards the village with such despatch, that they had 

good hope of surprising the French" who besieged tt> 

But the Maieschal of Sancerre heard of the ap* 
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proach of Ohandos, by spies, and took the rel»olutioii 
of drawing off his troops, and securing such prisonen 
and booty as they had made at the first onset, which 
last comprehended all the treasures and baggage of 
the Earl of Pembroke. 

The earl and his knights, on their part, also 
retired from the Temple-li^use with such horses as 
' the/ 1^4 left, some mounted two on one Jiorse, and 
others walking on foot When they met John of 
Chandos, the earl and he embraced, with tears ; and 
Chandos greatly reflected upon himself that he had 
not moved on the first summons, when he might 
have reached Fuyrenon time enough to surprise 
Sancerre and his forces, who had now retired to a 
place of safety* 

The circumstance, besides illustrating thenianners 
of the times, shows also the sort of disputes and ri- 
valry which began to take place between the younger 
English nobility and those who stood hi^ amoQg 
the niiore ancient chivalry, and which dovd>tie88 
existed on many other, altiiough less memorable 
occasions than the afiair of Fuyrenon, where such 
considerable injury was sustained, by the rashness 
and presumption of Pembroke, while Uie opportunitj 
of retaliation was Lost, through the sullen resents 
ment of Chandos. 

But England was not only to view the services of 
this distinguished warrior interrupted and traversed, 
but also to see them for ever ended, and that in a 
trivial encounter. 

The assault upon the Earl of Pembroke^ in 
Puyrenon, took place in 137D ; and about the ^^ 
end of that year, a certain monk, belonging to 
a convent in Saint Salvia, a town in Poitou, con-' 
trivedt out of spite to bis superior the at^bo<t to betrajM 
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him and the convent, as well as the town itself, into 
the hands of Sir Louis Saint Julien, and an adyeh- 
turer, called Carlonet the Breton, leaders of the 
French party, who garrisoned it for that crown. 
The Lord John Chandos made several attempts to . 
recover this place ; for,, although of no great eonse- 
quence,he acconnted it adiminu^On of his reputation 
to have it lost in that manner. But the vigilance of 
Sir Louis of Saint Julien frustrated all his attempts. 

Persevering in his purpose. Sir Jdm, in his cha- 
racter of Seneschal of Poitou,sent to several knights 
of l^t country to meet him in the city of Poictiers, 
on tl|B evmiing of the 31st of December, with 
the purpose of surprising Saint Salvin. The (^^ 
Poitevin knights, who loved and respected 
Chandos, obeyed his summons, met him accord- 
ingly, and their united numbers made up tfai^ee^ 
hundred spears. 

With this retinue, he marched ta the little town 
o^ Saint Salvin, and descended into the fosse, which 
he prepared to pass upon the ice, as the frost was 
then severe. The warder of the castle at this 
moment blew his horn ; and the sound, so unusual 
at this late moment, made the English knights con- 
clude they were discovered. They drew back, 
therefore, out of the moat in which they lay in 
ambush, without persisting in an attempt, which, if 
discovered, as they supposed, must of course hi^ve 
been rendered impracticable. 

The watch hora* however, had no reference to the 
attack on Saint Salvin, but' was designed by the 
person who blew it to intimate to the fortress the 
arrival of Carlonet the Breton at the opposite gate, 
who came to require Sir Louis of Saint Julien to go 
abroad with him that nighli in seareh of adventares* 
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$B was the practice of the time. If,_ therefore, 
Ghandos could have concealed himself for any time. 
however short, these two knights.nuist havQ sallied 
from Saint Salvin, which, in their absence woul^ 
have been an easy prey., But the evil fate of this it- 
nowned warrior was too strong for his better genius. 

He retreated to a village about three leagues firois 
Saint Salvin, where the Poitevin lords, understand- 
ing the service of the tinve to be endedi, were dis- 
missed to their homes. Meantime, Sir John Chandos 
declared it his intention to stay, during the next daj, 
being 3 1st December, in the town where he now was. 
Sir Thomas Percy, who was in his coQPfpany, then 
asked his permission^ since he did not s^ abroad 
. himdelf, to go forth to meet adventures on. his owb 
recount. ChiM»dos granted his request, and was 
^htts left with a retinue amounting only to forty or 
fihy spears. 

liistoriaas notioe, with singular minuteness, the 
v^ious steps by which this great warrior approached 
Ihe fatal close of his life. 

Sir Thomas Percy had not long left the town, 
when intelligence reached Chandos that Sir Loulb 
ai»d Carlonet were certainly abroad in the country. 
Now, although they were almost the personftl eae- 
siies of Chandos, yet at first he intimated no desire 
to go in quest of them. He remained^for soise time 
in the village, talking with his meo, while they 
warmed themselves at the fire, until, aa if iipon a 
#uddeii reflection, he changed 4iis purpose, a[nd do 
^lered his. intention to ride s^broad^ in order to retun I 
lo Poietiers. 

. He had not advanced hx along the aide of the 
fivev when he hidard the neigHiog of honses 9 these 
were Hm etee^ki ef the Freaeh sq^adiron, who0»^ 
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situation, had it been understood by the opposite 
party, was, in fact, a very dangerous one. Sir Louis 
Satnt Julien, and Carlonet, luid, by mere accident, 
C«dleti into the rear of Sir Thomas Percy's party, and 
the(y were themselves followed, though without 
kn<>wiog it, by thai of Lord John Chandos. In 
tkas awkward situation, with one enemy in front, 
and another in the resu*, the French knigfe^ took the 
resolution to possess themselves of the Bridge of 
LAissae, where they dismounted, gave their horses 
to their pages, and stood to tiieir defence, afraid )hat 
they might be attacked m front and rear at once. 
Btxt they were thus far fortupate that Sir Thomas 
Percy was not aware of the presence of the l^y of 
Chandos, ajad did not, therefore, know the dimoulty 
ta which the French were placed. 

Chandos, who was the iirst of the English that- 
arrived, saluted his enemies in this manner :— *' JSa ! 
Sir Lcmis Saint Julien, and Carkmet, you make no 
fair war, riding about by night, and taking towns and 
oaptives; I have long desired to see you. I am 
Joka Chandos-*-look upon me well ? we shall pre- 
smitlysee whether you or I are the best men!" 
As he spoke these words, he opened the vizor of his , 
helinet, which he forgot again to close, and, throw- 
ing himself from horseback, advanced, wWi his axe 
in his hand, to charge the FrenchmeB, who were, 
abo dismoaoted. ^ 

B^t in the very act of joining with his enemy, 
Chandos stipped his foot, and fell down «q^0B the 
bridge, which was staep in ita.ascent, and covered 
witb hoar ^st. A PMch esquire took the advaa- 
tage, as he was nsing, and thrust a rapiar though 
his eye into his fowhead. This wasthe BM>re ewy, 
•' beeaase Chandos, who was Wmi of an aye oa Hiat 
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side, oould not see the thrast in time to pany it, and 
dso because his vizor was open. The blow pene- 
trated to the brain, and the valiant leader never 
spoke another word. The fight continued fierce 
around his body ; for the French were detennined 
to avail themselves of their superiority of numbers, 
and of the great advantage they had obtained, while 
the English were desirous to revenge the death of 
Ghandos. 

The squire who had dcialt the fatal thmst was 
mortally wounded in his turn ; but, nevertheless, the 
numbers of the French must have gained the vic- 
tory, had it not been that their pa^es and squires, 
terrified at seeing the banner, and beholding the 
advance of the formidable Ghandos, had fled firom 
their masters at the very first onset, carrying the 
horses off* with them. Sir Thomas^ Percy could 
without difiiculty have turned the scale, had he not 
passed too far forward to be recalled by the noise of 
the conflict with Ghandos. But, to complete the 
mistakes and changeful accidents of this extraordi- 
nary night, another large body of the English party 
appeared, advancing at a round trot, with lances dis- 
played and streamers waving in the wind. 

The Frenchmen, alarmed at this unexpected ap- 
parition, and unable to escape for want of horses, 
thought it better to surrender themselves prisoners 
to the companions of Ghandos, whom they had well 
nigh discomfited, than to abide the mercy of these 
newcomers. They surrendered, accordingly ; and 
thus the skirmish which, from beginning to end, 
seemed a blind work of -fortune, terniinated in a 
manner totally unlike its commencement. 

The death of Lord Ghandos was deeply regretted, 
Dot only by the EogUsh and Gascons, but by the 
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French themselvest who respected him as the per- 
son most likely to have brought about a good under- 
standing between the kings of France and England, 
and a steady peace between the kingdoms. After 
his death, a considerable idecay of wisdom, spirit, 
and conduct, might be observed on the side of the 
English, and the removal qf so great a general from 
the field of battle could in no respect be made up or 
compensated. 

It is true, that, before the event which we have 
narrated here,, in order to conclude the subject of 
Lord Chandos, Edward III. had endeavoured to 
sti-ei^gthen himself in France, by despatching to 
Calais, his Sif^Oj commonly called John of Gaunt, 
with five 'hundred men-at-arms, and a gallant force 
of archers-, with whom the Count of Naraur united' 
himself as an auxiliary of England. 

The King of France, on the other hand, hearing 
that an army, commanded by a son of England, had 
entered Calais, and made frequent incursions into 
the country around, despatched, to oppose him, the 
puke of Burgundy, who was the ablest of his 
brothers, with a force, which, compared with that of 
the invaders, was more than seven to one. He 
imposed, however, upon this prince, strict com- 
mands, that he should on no account venture upon 
an e'ngagetnent, for the recollections, of former battles 
lost in spite of the greatest inequality of numbers, 
rendered such a risk extremely unadvisable. 

. Thus restrained by the royal command, the Duke 
of Burgundy took post in the vicinity of Calais, 
between" Saint Omers and Tournehan, while the 
Duke of Lancaster, on the oppositb side, occupied 
a very strong position, fortified with hedges, ditches, 
and enclosures, which rendered those who lay there 
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unassailable ; so that the armies faced each other, 
lurhile little passed that was remarkable, except a few 
skirmishes. i 

In the estimation of mose times, the dmracter of 
the Duke of Burgundy suffered considerably in the 
eyes of the public, by shunning an encounter with 
an inferior army ; yet it was precisely by the French 
attacking an inferior number of English, in a post oi 
extraordinary strength, that Edward HL and the 
Black Prince had gained their immortal trophies. 
The Duke of Burgundy was, notwithstanding, so 
much hurt by his situation, that he applied to tin 
king, his brother, requesting permission, either to 
give battle to the English, or to depart from a posi- 
tion in which his reputation suffered. 

Charles preferred that alternative nSrhich should 

put the country in the least peril. He therefcyre 

commanded the Duke of Burgundy to raise his 

, camp, aiid come to him at Paris. The French 

prince effected this manteuvre so cautiously, that 

the first intimation which the EngUsh had d 

l^\ their enemy's retreat, was the fires which con- 

* sumed the tents and huts which they had lately 

occupied. The Duke of Lancaster, on the retreat 

of the great French army, determined to march into 

France, and advancing from Calais to the eastward, 

lefl severe marks of his displeasure upon the villages 

and cultivated country, subjecting to especial rigour 

those who had sliown themselves imfnendly to 

England. 

As the Duke returned to Calais, after a wasteful 
tour, little that was interesting took place, although 
the following turn of fortune may be worth mention- 
ing ; — Hugh de Chastillon, who was mast^ of tkd 
oross-bows of France, commanded the Frenc)| gar* 
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rison of Abbeville. This gefitleman took 4ior8e, 
^N4tti ten tnr twelve attendants, re^olved^ se^kng, tiie 
]>uk6 of Lancaster was tending that way, to view 
ipirMfc hii; own eyes, the preparations made to receive 

News while he was on thisr service, Sir NieolQ« 

I^ouvaine, an Englishman, was reGoimoitring in the 

:M»ii^ direction. He had been a seneschal of the 

King <ef England in tbatcountry, was well acquaint^ 

ed wi^ all its fastnesses and by»paths,^andhad4Qsia* 

umted himself into a ruinous vilkge hard by the 

g;ates of Abbeville^ where no ambuscade co«ld be- 

stispected. This Sir Nicolas had^been made pfi- 

saner the year before by :^e same Chastillon, and 

he felt as an injury the high sam of ten tliousand 

crowns^ which h& had been obliged to pay •ais Ihs 

vuis<»A." tt was to his infinite joy, therefore, ^tiiat 

he saw, in the person of a cavalier who advanced 

carelessly, and ill prepared for battle, (for his page 

was riding his war-horse, and carrying his helmet,) 

bis late captor, Sir Hugh of Chasti&n. ** Come 

cfn»" said Louvaine to his party, being twenty men* 

at^^mrms^ ♦* yonder is our pTey^whom I woald raidier 

possess^ than all the world beside !'' 

fie rushed then suddenly on Chastilton^ witk his 
tefiee in rest, calling aloud, •* Yield ye, or die !"-*- 
•*'3*o whom must I yield ?" said the captain of the 
d^oss-bows, astonished toiind himself overp<mered, 
when he supposed himself most in security. — *^ To 
your eld acquaintance Louvaine, who requires from 
you the ten thousand crowns whksh you exacted as 
his vansom." Accordingly it became Cfaastillon's 
turn to rescue himself upon the terms which Lou- 
vaine prescribed. 
- Such accidents as these jwght impovensh Of en- 
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rich the iniUtary men to whom they happened, but 
the general effect of the war on both countries was 
that of exhausting them both of men and money. 
Still the French, confiding in the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of Charles, submitted cheerfully to very heavy 
taxes, confident t^at they would be employed in de- 
fending the independence of the country. 

-The assembly of estates patientl}; acquiesced in 
the^impositipn of the same taxes, which the nation 
had paid for the ransbm of King John; and also in 
a tax of hearth-money, in effect nearly tile same 
with the feuage^ which, when imposed-4n Gascony, 
cost the Black Prince so much of his popularity ;— 
so different is the good will of the people in the pay* 
ment of taxes, wfich they conceive necessary for 
their defence, compared to that with which they re- 
gard impositions which are bestowed upon objects, 
cither altogether idle and unnecessary, or directed 
to unpopular and unnational purposes. 

A marauding party, far Ipss numerous than thai 
under the Du& of Lancaster, was commanded by 
Sir Robert KnoUes, that distinguished officer, who, 
from a mean origin, had raised himself to great dia> 
tinction by his interest among the Grand Companies. 
He was now commissioned with an army of thirty 
thousand men to lay waste the kingdom of France 
on l)ehalf of Edward III. — a wasteful mode of war- 
fare; Inconsistent with the idea held out of perma- 
nent 'conquest. 

KnoUes took his departure from Calais at 

isTO. the head of his troops in the end of July, and 
moved forward by Terouenne ^ and Artois, 

making easy marches, halting regularly every night, 
and burning and ravaging the coudtry. Occasion- 
ally Sir Robert Knolles, who appears to have retain- 
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ed some old remnants of the adventurer, used to 
accept of sums of money, in consideration of which 
he spared particular districts, and forbbre those vio- 
lences in which he was accustomed to iadulge. 
This was a Course of conduct so misrepresented to 
Edward III. that in the end it had like to have cost 
Sir fiobert dear. 

In the meantime, this predatory generaPs march 
was directed upon the city of Paris ; not that he 
could, hope to gain possession of it, but from the 
desire to spread confusion and terror in the neigh- 
bourhood, and perhaps to provoke a part of the inh^i- 
tants to issue out and take the chance of battle. He 
approached the city so near, that the fires which he 
raised in the neighbouring villages were plainly seen 
from the walls of Paris ; and a knight of the Englisli 
army had an opportunity, and as it proved^ a fatal 
one, of accomplishing one of those vows of chivalry 
which were fashionable at the period ; of which the 
more desperate and extraordinary, always added' the 
more to the renown of those by whom they were 
achieved. 

This adventurer had, it seems, made a vow that 
he would strike his spear upon the gate of Taih. 
For this purpose, he rushed forth from the ranks,. and 
followed up by his squire, whom he soon (Htistripped, 
rode up to the gate, where he fpund the barriers 
open. There were several French knights standing 
by the barrier, who marvelled what this single man 
was about to attempt.; but when they saw him satis- 
lied with striking his lance upon the gate, and rein* 
ing round his, courser to return, they laughed, and 
said, *• Go thy way for a brave knight, that hast well 
accomplished thy vow !" 

The citizens of Paris and the suburbs had notthd 
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same sympathy with the adventurous knight as was 
entertained by those who were his brothers in chi- 
valry. . He learned the difference of these! feelings 
upon his return ; ft>r a butcher, who had seen him 
pass through the suburb, waylaid him in his return, 
and, coming behind him with a cleaver, struck him 
f^om his horse. The squire alarmed for his master^a 
fate on seeing his horse return without a rider, ad- 
vanced into the suburb far enough to. behold the 
knight prostrate on the ground, and four or fivt 
strong mechanics beating upon him at once, like 
smiths upon a stithy. He fled, therefore, to cam 
to'^^oUes' camp the account of the knight's mis- 
adventure* 

Sir Robert KnoUes encamped that night within 
sig^t of Paris ; and we shall presently give an ac- 
count of the termination of his adventurous expedi- 
tion, which was concluded by an engagement be- 
twixt him and the celebrated Bertrand du Guesclin. 

In the meantime, the events of the war continued 
unfavourable to England. An astrologer of that time 
might have said, that as a star auspicious to Eng- 
land had set in the horizon, so another had arisea 
friendly to France, and in the highest degree hostile 
to her enemy. Something of the kind actually hap- 
pened in the terrestrial worid ; for in this year the 
gallant Black Prince was lost to his trade of arms, 
and t)ie fO]rmidable Bertrand du Guesclin resumed 
that command, in the service of Charles, which oc- 
casioned his being sumamed the Restorer of thi 
French Mooatchy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

You have been already informed that Edward, the 
renowned Bhick Prince, had never enjoyed his usual 
health since the expedition inta Spain. , It was in 
. vain that as difficulties multiplied around him, hi^ 
high spirit strug^ed against the decay of strength 
and the increase of the debilitating disorder, which 
appears to have been dropsical. Yet it was not the 
will of fate that this celebrated champion should 
depart from the scene without one final ray of victory 
shining upon bis banner. This parting favour was 
granted in a case in which his haughty spirit was 
deeply interested. 

Among other advantages gained by the French in 
consequence of the general dissatisfaction of the 
Gascons against the English, the revolt of the strong 
city of Limoges was one of the most distinguished. 
This city had yielded itself up by the instigation of 
its bishop, whose recommendations induced the 
inhabitants to revolt, and admit a French garris^m ; 
the surrender was made to the Duke of Anjou, and 
Bertrand -4li Guesclin remained in the province of 
the Limosin, to protect this important acquisition 
by hifl presence. 

The Prince of Wales, on the other hand, was 
dreadfully offended, not only with the bishop, who 
had formerly been his personal friend, but mth the 
citizens of Limoges, who had so lightly changed 
their party* He could not no/r mount a horse ; but, 
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hastily assembling an army of about twelve bundr^ 
lances, and two thousand archers, he caused them to 
move forward upon Limoges, he himself being 
borne in an open litter at the head of his troops. 
The garrison treated with scorn his summons to sur- 
render, for they confided in the strength of their for- 
tifications, which had indeed beeii constructed by 
the prince himself. Immediately upon receiving a 
scornful refusal to give up the place, the Prince oi 
Wales laid close siege to the town, which he pressed 
on by mfeans of mines driven under the walls, for 
which service he was provided with the best artisans 
of the period. Bertrand du Geusclin kept the field 
in the meantime with two hundred spears, with vhich 
he made incursions on the territory, which was yet 
Englisli, and endeavoured by various means to 
divert the attention of the Prince of Wales from the 
siege of Limoges. It was not, however, is the 
power of Du Guesclin to baffle the last and almost 
dying efforts of this celebrated hero, who remained 
totally regardless of the diversions with which Du 
Guesclin endeavoured to amuse him. The prince 
pressed on' the siege with unabated vigour, attending 
entirely to the conduct of the mines, until the en- 
gineers had informed him that they were prepared to 
throw down a part of the wall sufficient to admit bis 
entering in battahon. Accordingly, the use (^gun- 
powder in such mines being as yet ulfknown, the 
miners had orders to set fire to the props by which 
tlie'y supported the wall during the time they had 
carried on their operations. Of course, a portion of 
the wall, about thirty feet in extent, fell into the 
<Htch and filled it up, while the Englis}! divisioD 
appointed for the storm rushed over the ruins. The 
>te8, at the same time, were secured by anodier 
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part of yie Engiiah army. All escape wad imposdi- 
ble ; and the luifortanate inhabitants had it only in 
their power to prostrate themselves in the streets, 
and implore with piteous cries the compassion of 
the piince, who was determined to grant none* The 
shunter was indiscriminate, and while the prince 
faimiself was borne into the town upon his litter, the 
guards . who attended him slew men, women, and 
cluldren, widi dieir pole-axes and swords.. Four 
thousand persons were put to the sword, without 
distinguishing the unarmed from the armed, men 
from women, or children from adults. 

The sight o£ four gallant Frenchmen defending 
themselves with much bravery, first waked Edward's 
sympathy. Each was matched with a noble and 
almost royal antagonist ; for the four men-at-arms 
were engaged hand to hand with the Duke of Lan- 
caster and Earl of Cambridge, brothers to the Prince 
of Wales, with the Earl of Pembroke, his brother- 
in-law, and with another. distinguished English war- 
rior* The Black Prince stopped his litter to behold 
this sharp conflict, calculated to awaken his sense 
of geiUBTOsity, which remained lively, though his 
humanity was extinguished. While the prince's 
litter stood still, that he might behold the pleasing 
spectacle of a desperate combat, the French knights 
took the opportunity to surrender and yield up £eir 
swords to him. They were dismissed with praises, - 
and thci heart of the conqueror was somewhat ap- 
peased towards the vanquished by the chivalry which 
these combatants had displayed. But the victor's 
anger revived when the Bishop of Limoges, first 
author of &e revolt of the city, ^vas brought before 
him. In the first heat of his wrath, he commanded 
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faim to be beheaded ; and it was with difficu)^ that 
he was 'finally induced to spare his life. 

The retaking of Limoges was the last military 
feat of this renowned warrior; and we regret to 
trace in it so much of the cruelty of the period, and 
so little of its generosity. We hare only farther to 
mention, that in the beginning of the next year, ^ 
Black Prince had the great misfortune of losing ius 
eldest son ; and, his oWn illness increasing, he was 
determined to try what his native air might avail for 
his recovery. He substituted his brother, ibe Dufce 
of Lancaster, to be his representative in the princi- 
pality of Aquitaine ; and he left for ever the countiy 
in which he himself had gained so much glory, and 
upon which he had inflicted such extensive calami- 
ties. 

This great prince died at Westminster, on the 
8th day of June, 1376 ; and his father exhausted by 
age, and various causes of mortification which over- 
clouded his last years, did not long survive him. 
£dward III. died on the 21st of June, 1377, in the 
sixty-fiflh year of his age. In resuming our story, 
we shall Imve to mention circumstances which hap- 
pened before the date of his death. 

While fate was thus removing the two greatest 
enemies of Frarvce, the king of that country was 
exerting himself, by the best means, the promotion, 
namely, of merit and worth, to provide for4he pro- 
tection of iiis realm. An office, always most im- 
portant, but at this time particularly so, had become 
vacant in 1370 ; this was the situation of Constable 
of France, the highest military dignity in that kin|^ 
dom, of the most important consequence, from the 
power which it conferred, and especially when the 
king, which might be said of Charles V., was not 
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wadi^ in his person, or in the habit of heading his 
armies. The vacancy ^as occasioned by the resig- 
nation of a good knight* named Moreau deFionnesa, 
who was become, by^ age and infirmities, unfit to 
diflcharge the duties of the office, which he there- 
fore resigned into the king's hands. It had been the 
custom to bestow this high office on persons of the 
mosl^tninent rank ; but, by the universal suffrages 
of his kingdom, Charles now resolved to confer so . 
important a charge, with reference less to the dignity 
than the worth of the person to be employed. . On 
this footing, all eyes were turned to Bertrand du 
Guesclin, as the most valiant knight, the most ex- 
pert leader, the most fortunate and successful war- 
rior, who fought under |he banners of Trance. Nay, 
since the Black Prince was unable to bear armour, 
he was universally considered as the best general 

livii^. 

Du Guesclin, summoned to the king's presence, 
it>de from the district of the Limosin to Paris ae- 
cordiBgly ; but when he heard that the king, with 
full assent of all his nobles and peers, had pitched 
upon him to be Constable of France, he modestly 
stated his incapacity for such an important officd^, 
and the difficulty which he, a poor knight, must ex- 
pect in making himself obeyed by the great and 
powerful princes of France. The king's resolution 
was taken upon too good grounds to be evaded by 
this modest plea ; he insisted upon the charge being 
accepted by Ae warrior who had shown himself 
most capable of bearing it. Du Guesclin then asked 
tp limit his acceptance with a condition, that in case 
complaints should be brought against him, the king 
should deign to refuse credence to any which tho 
isformer was not ready to vouch in presence of .th# 
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^-accused ; a reasonable request^ wMch was readUj 
graiited. 

But although a distiiiguished warrior was thus 
invested with full military command in France* th^e 
were still circumstances affecting in a .great degree 
the welfare of the kingdom, the consideratioa and 
decision of which the king reserved for himself. 
Greatly as that wise prince esteemed Du Guesclin, 
he saw danger in the Constable's suffering his high 
ideas of ch&vaby to lead him into the error of preci- 
pitating a general engagement, by which France had 
so often suffered, and which was at all times too 
deep a stake to be hastily adventured. He there- 
fore resolved, while he resigned to the Constable 
the unlimited direction of the French armyt that he 
would suffer him at no time to possess a force sp 
strong as might encourage him to venture a battle 
on a large scale, trusting that when he fought upim 
a small ^one, hisknowledge of war could not be ex- 
celled, iff indeed, it was e(|ualled, by that of any of 
the English leaders. This restriction the king re- 
served within his own breast. To have expressed 
jt, might have implied distrust of his general, and 
still more of his soldiers. He therefore readily ac-> 
ceded to the new constable's proposal, to ride after 
Sir Robert Knolles ; yet it is said, furnished him 
indth no more men than should enable him to watch 
the enemy, but not to bring him to action. But the 
faithful I>u Guesclin augmented his forces, hy trea- 
sure of his own, and for that purpose sold a number 
cf rich jewels and other article^ of value* 

The time, indeed, was very favourable for an at- 
tack upon the army of Knolles. This comaiimder» 
^ yoii b«tve beeii already informed, had marphed to 
^e ffl^oi Paris, without being able I9 s^e a 
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considerable blow, so that many of the men of* rank 
who served wi^ him, were disposed-to be discon* 
tented with' their commander's authority* It laid 
been his purpose to lead his army into the d«ichy of 
Bretagneias the safest place for winter- quarters^ 
considering that there would be then a necessity for 
dividing themselves into separate bodies, wheii an 
active enemy Hke Du Guesdin might, in the opinion 
of the experienced general, attack them with advan- 
tage. Lord Grandison, Lord Fitzwalter, and other 
English nobles, refused to retire into Bretagne, in 
obedience to Sir Robert Knolles; He was of too 
mean rank, they said, to command nobleman lik« 
themselves ; they therefore drew off from his ^^m^ 
which was thus much weakened, and quartered 
themselves in the marshes of Anjou and Tourame, 
not holding such communication as martial duties 
required, but straggling separate, each leader accord- 
in<» to his own pleasure. 

%hile disunion was thus gainihg ground among 
the English, and want of discipline arising m pro- 
portion, Bertrand du Guesclin obtained news of all 
their proceedings from a traitorous knight, called 
Sir John Menstreworth, who privately corfesponded 
with tie French, and found an opportunity of' dis- 
covering to them a very important secret ^ The 
new constable, with his forces, had already advanced 
on an enterprise against Sir Robert Knolles, then in 
quarter^ in! Bretagne. ^ The artful Knolles was 
rejoiced to hear of his approach, r08olvmg within 
himself that he wouOd assemble secretly and^ sud- 
denly the troops who had lately left hia standard, ami 
thus collect a body of forces with which ^^^^o^^^^ 
doubt that he would be able t^^^^^^^^i ^w. 
din, and bis party.^ Lord GrandtoomLord Fit*- 
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waiter, «id the other disccHilented nobles^ received 
tlMrefore private instnictioBS to reptdr to the camp of 
Sir Robert KnoUes, for the accomf^ishinent of this 
purpose ; and as the orders intimated the approach 
of battle, none of them hesitated to obey the sum- 
mons. On the other side Sir Robert called to his 
assistance Sir Hui^ Oalverley, and other captains 
of the<)ompamoBd. All this plan, and these sum* 
monses, ii^re known to the treacherous Sir John 
Menstreworth, and by him communicated ^ to the 
Constable of France, who resolved, by his active 
movements, 4o prevent the plan of the English 
genera], and strike a blow at the forces out of which 
KnoUes proposed to form his army, while they were 
yet separated from the main body. For this pur- 
pose, aware of the march of Grandison, Fitzwalter, 
and ^eir party, the constable contrived to meet them 
at a' place called Pont Volant, halfway before they 
could join with Enolles, and attacking them with 
nearly double their numbers, reduced them soon to 
extremity. The English, however, alighting from 
horseback, defended themselves for some dme man- 
fully on foot, with swords^, spears, and battle-axes. 
They could not, however, long endure so unequal 
a combat ; and as their pages, who held their horses, 
fled with them so soon as the day was lost, the prin-* 
cipal part of the nobles engaged remained, on the 
3pot, either slain or prisoners. This blow, which 
gave the greatest spirit to the French, seemed pro- 
portionally discouraging to the English ; and, as it 
happened so recently after Du Guesclin had become 
constable, it gained him honour in the eyes of the 
king, and of the nation, as alSbrding an earnest of 
his important services. The immediate conse- 
«|aenGe of tJi» defeat of the English at Pont Tolaot 
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iiras, that Sir Robert KnoUeSf /ilready pfrejudieed in 
Sing Edward's opinion^ for haTitig tdcen rewards 
for sparing the coantiy of France, fell into suek 
suspicion, that he hesitated for some time to trust 
himself within the bounds of Britain. But the trea- 
son of Sir John Menstreworth becoming|)itblie, the 
explanations of the veteran Knolles wefe farottrabty 
received ; and as the real traitor fell into the hands 
of the British, and was executed foir his perfidy* 
Knolles became entirdy restored to King Edward's 
favour. ' 

The Constable of France did not long slumber 
aller his success at Pont Volant, but tdcing die 
field again at Candlemas, seized many foftresses^ 
and with prevailing, though by no means umfonn 
good fortune, carried on the war in Quienne and the 
neighbouring counties. 

The Duke of Lancaster now supported at Bour- 
deaux a princely state, not inferior to that of the 
Black Prince himself, whom he resembled in cou- 
rage and pride, though he was unequal to him in 
good fortune, or rather in that military science, by 
which good fortune is in a great measure secured or 
improved. An alliance of his also, though the duke 
was naturally led into it by what seemed the v<nee 
of prudence, and was certainly that of ambition,' con- 
tributed to force him into the false line of policy 
adopted by the Black Prince himself. Don Pedro 
the Cruel, who died by the hand of his brother King 
Henry, before the Castle of Montiel, as we hav« 
already stated, left behind him two daughters, the 
eldest of whom was undoubtedly heir to his king- 
dom of Castile. These oiphan princesses were 
now residing in Gastsony, pledges for a sum of mo* 
ncy which had been borrowed by their ftithter. Jo^ 
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iif Ckiuat was now in the flower of his age, a widower, 
by the death of his wife the late Lady Blanche; and, 
flattered by the splendid title of King of Castiletto 
which he aspired, he gave his hand to the eldest of 
^ese unfortunate princesses, while the second was 
iredded at thejsame time to his brother' the Duke of 
Cambridge. By ,this unhappy step, the Duke of 
Lancaster adaed to the difficulties arising from the 
French w:ar, so many and so numerous in them- 
selves, the gloomy prospect of a quarrel with 
Hen^, the King of Castile, who became in conse- 
quence a veiy violent and dangerous enemy to Eng- 
land, which was not long ia experiencing the effects 
of his enmity. 

In 1371, the Duke of I^ancaster, having returned 
to England with his royal bride, the Earl of Pem- 
broke was appointed to sail as commander-in-chief 
of the English forces to the principality of Aquitaine. 
He had a fleet of ibrty ships, haviog on board a 
considerable body of troops, with supplies of money 
and ammunition essentially requisite to the support 
of the sinking cause of England in the south of 
France, Thus provided, he sailed for Rochelle ; 
but, as he approached that place, he was en- 
countered by a powerful fleet belonging to fi^L 
Henry of Transtamara, the actual King of Jwe 
Castile, who was called upon imperiously to *^ 
espouse the cause of the French, the Duke of Lan- 
caster haying, in right of his wife the princess Con- 
stance, laid claim to his kingdom. The two navies 
of England and Spain encountered fiercely with 
each other, and the combat endured until the even- 
ing of the second day, when the Spaniards obtained 
a complete victory. It is said this superiority was 
owing not only to the size of the Spanish vessels, 



which were larger than those of the English, but to 
the use of cannon on the part of the former — a 
weapon for the first time made use of in naval war. 
The greatest part of the English fleet was burnt, 
taken* or sunk ; aad the Earl of Pembroke^ oflen 
already mentioned, son-in-law to Edward Ill.t re* 
mained, with many other knights of quality, prisoneni 
of war to the Spaniards. 

Such were the first evil fruits flowing from the 
marriage of John of Gaunt with the daughter of 
Don Pedro the Cruel. The failure of this attempt 
to send supplies to Guienne, lefl that province, with 
all parts of the principality of Aquitaine, well nigh 
at the absolute pleasure of the Constable du Gues- 
clin, who, alternately by address and by arms, took 
and garrisoned many places of strength, some with 
very little resistance, others with none at all. 

The case of Rochelle may be mentioned as an 
instance how much the feelings of the Gascon 
people were now turned against their late masters 
the English. Shortly after the naval battle which 
we have already mentioned, and which was fought 
off this harbour, the mayor of Rochelle, one John 
Chaudron, moved, no doubt, by the insue of die 
battle and defeat of the English, contrived a mode 
of surrendering that important seaport to the King 
of France. The English, however, bad still a gar* 
rison in the castle, of which Philip Hansel, an un- 
educated man of no. peculiar sagacity, was the 
temporary governor. The mayor, having seciired a 
party of burgesses in 'his plot, undertook to circum- 
vent the thick-headed commander of the citadel.^ 
He invited Mansel to a civic feast, where he exhi- 
bited a letter under the broad.seal of England, (one 
of an old date,) shrewdly suspecting that the gover* 
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nor could not read a word of it ** You pereeWe 
from this letter,'^ said the mayor, boldly e^biting 
it to the ignorant govemoi^, *' that the king has com- 
manded the ^rrisoa of the Castle,^ and lliat of the 
city, to be alternately reviewed by the commanders 
of each; wherefore I will make my musters, to- 
morrow, if it pleases you to review diem ; and you, 
if it please you, shall bring your force out of the 
castle, that I may inspect them in my toni in the 
manner here appointed." 

iTfae incautious Mansel, affecting to believe and 
understand words which had nd existence in the 
letter, was induced to bring his men out of the 
castle towards the field \^here.the rendezvous was 
to be held. The mayor,' seeing the stratagem so 
far successful, interposed a strong body of armed 
citizens between the ^rrison and the castle gate, 
and compelled them to lay down their arms. It 
was probably by the patriotii|m of this mayor of 
Rochelle, that the city, thus won from the English 
by the courage or ingenuity of the citizens, was not 
surrendered to the French crown absolutely, but 
only under stipulation that the citizens of Ro<^elle 
should have leave to demolish the castle, and be 
secured against the erection of another ; also, that 
they should never be separated or alienated from the 
kingdom of France ; and thirdly, that they should 
be allowed to coin money upon the same conditiona 
on which the privilege was enjoyed by the city of 
Paris. 

The strong town of Poictiers also augmented the 
triumphs of the gallant coiystable. A skirmish 
shortly afler took place of little importance in itself, 
but of considerable weight (rem its consequences. 
The Lord de Greillv. renowned in our former bis- 
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toiy by the name of the Captal de Buche, and of%en 
mentioned on account of his gallantrj, was made 
pfisoaer, and, as a captive of great consequence, 
was speedily despatched to Paris. His worth and 
chcBucter in war were not better known, than the 
constant fidelity with which he had served the cause 
of the English. The King of France, therefore, 
followed the policy which the Prince of Wales was 
thought to have adopted respecting Bertrand du 
Xiruesclin, when the latter was madd prisoner at the 
battle of Navarette, that is, he would not fix any 
ransom upon the unfortunate warrior, who died in 
the course of five year$ an unredeetned captive. 
Authors have said that the Captal, as a firm adherent 
of Edward and of the Black Prince, lost his health 
and^ spirits upon their decease, and pined to death 
of melancholy in his confinement. 

In the meantime, the last post posse'ssed by the 
English in Gascony was the town of Thouars, theix 
a place oi considerable strength. The constable 
speedily formed the siege of £e place, and pressed 
it on with such vigour, that the Enghsh lords who 
were Enclosed in it, consisting of the noblest and 
best of those partisans whom the numerous skir- 
mishes and sieges had left, were pontented to come 
.to a species of terms not unusual at that time. 
They engaged to surrender against next Michael- 
mas, provided that the King of England* or one of 
his sons, should not before that time bring them 
succour in person. 

Edward, to whom this agreement was communi- 
catedt expressed himself highly incensed, that a 
prince so unwarlike as Charles of France, who was 
seldom seen with armour on his back, or a lance in 
hifl hand* should give him so much more trouble 
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than all his martial predecessors, and once more 
swore to take the field in person, with the purpose, 
not only of relieving Thouars, but of invading, and 
finally conquering France^ The king put to sea 
accordingly, with a considerable army, his destina- 
tion being the seaport of Rochelle; but thewindi 
and waves were obstinately adverse to the course he 
proposed; and, afler a desperate struggle. King 
Edward, to whom fortune had been so long fa- 
vourable by land and sea, saw himself absolutely 
obliged to return to England, without relieving the 
fortress. 

- Thouars was therefore lefl t6 its fate. The barons 
of Guienne, who remained faithful to England offer- 
ed indeed, at the very last, to advance with twelve 
hundred spears to the relief of this important places 
provided the besieged would accept of their assist- 
ance. But the knights enclosed within the town 
had plighted their faith to surrender to the constable, 
unless Edward, or one of his sons, came in person 
to their relief. Thouars, therefore, was given up to 
the French, on the terms of the treaty. 

The cause of England in France being at this low 
ebb, the King of France thought he might very safely 
take the opportunity to avenge himself upon the 
Count de Montfort, Duke of Bretagne-, whose father 
had been one of the principal instigators in fostering 
the original war between England and France. The 
prince at whom he aimed this blow was, indeed, 
already well nigh forced from his dominions by two 
of his own subjects, the Constable du Guesclin, and 
Oliver de C]issQn» both steady adherents of tha 
French, and equally inimical to the English. 

Having gained this great advantage over John dc 
Montfort^ Charlea resolved to pay no attentioD ta 
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the neutrality secured to him by a special article of 
the treaty of Bretign.^. But, disregarding^ thia en- 
gagement, he determined not to permit a personnso 
hostile to him to reign as a petty sovereign in Bre- 
tagne, and accordingly drove him out of his own 
country, and obliged him to take refuge in England. 
Edward^ however, on the arrival of his ally and re* 
lative, in this es^patriated condition, was not wanting 
itk such exertions^ as might have a chance of repair- 
ing the sinking affairs of the Duke of Bretagne. 

He raised an army of fifly thousand men, which, 
under the command of the Duke of Lancaster, 
landed at Calais, in summer 1372, with the purpose, 
on the duke's part, of emulating his father's deed^, 
restoring tiie English afiairs, and replacing the Duke 
of Bretagne in )u$ g<$vemment. But, as was the 
fate of all Edward III.'s latter expeditions, no result 
followed worthy of such great preparations. 

The Duke of Lancaster sallied from' Calais, at 
the head of his army. He had with him the Earls 
of Warwick, Sta^ord, Suffolk, with Lord Edward 
Spencer. They marched with precaution, being 
closely watched by three armies of the French, ohe 
commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, one by the 
Duke of Bourbon, a third, consisting chiefly of cav- 
alry, beaded by the indefatigable Du Guesclm, which 
followed in the rear of the English, cutting off all 
who strayed l^om their standard; and, thus enclosed 
and observed, the English could make little spoil 
upon the couotry, without exposing themselves to 
instant retaliattom. 

Their generals, too, diffened in opinion. John de 
Montfort pressed the Duke of Lancaster to lead his 
troops into Bretagne, insisting that the reconquest of 
his duoby was &e chief object of the itir. Tht 
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Duke of Lancaster, on the ather hand,^ was deter- 
mined to march to Bourdeaux, to establish the £ng- 
lish power in Gasconj. He a<5bordingly precipita- 
ted his <;x>urse to Bourdeaux, and at length reached 
that city, but not without losing four-fifths of his 
army in a hurried and disastrous march thither. — 
Nor were the Duke of Bretagne and the Duke of 
Lancaster ever afterwards on the same footing of 
good understanding whi<^ once subsisted between 
mem. 

King Charles, perceiving the dissension between 
the Duke of Bretagne and his powerfiil ally, thought 
the time was favourable to his great object of uniting 
to the crown t)ie duchy of Bretagne, whose sea- 
coasts, and the friendship of its sovereigns, had so 
-often afforded facility to invasions from England. 
He accordingly proposed the forfeiture of this pow- 
erful vassal to the Estates of France,' and obtained 
their sentence to that effect.' But the Breton lords, 
although unfriendly to the duke's English alUance, 
^were attached to their independence, and to the De 
Montfort faiiiily. 

Instead of confirming them in their love for France, 
by uniting them with the empire, Charles provoked 
their resentment by this attempt at confiscation. 
The nobles of Bretagne returned to die allegiance 
of their duke, and readily assembling in arms, drove 
the French out of the bounds of the dukedom, and 
invited home John de Montfort firora his exile in i 
England. The issue of these events belongs to , 
the next reign. A truce had concluded the blood- | 
shed of this war for a period of one year. Kbiff 
Charles himself was taken ill, with little hope of re* i 
covery. ' 

~ ^ An incident occurred which tended to Midden, io | 



no small degree, the tfaoughts of his djing hed. This 
was the death of the valiant Du Guesclin, whO'held« 
by the king's pei^onal choice, with se much advan- 
tage to the country, and glory to himself, the baton 
of High Constable of France. He had been em" 
picked in the war in Bretagne, and still more recent- 
ly in that of Guienne ; and had in both conducted 
himself with the same gallantry and success which 
he had all along exhibited. 

llie last act of his Itfe was laying siege to the 
Chateau neuf du Randun. He had summoned iho 
fortress, in terms which were boldly but respectfully 
answered by the commandment. On his refusal to 
surrender, Du Guesclin pitched his tent before the 
placte, and pressed it by a close siege. It is said, 
with little probability, that the melancholy inspired 
by the obstinacy of the resistance, first brought on 
disease in this great captain. Bertrand Du Guesclin 
mustf however, have been too well acquainted with 
the ehances of war, to feel, as a great misfortune, the 
prolonged opposition of a petty fortress/ H^fell ilU 
however, from whatever cause, a)id became speedily 
conscious that he was upon his death-bed. Willing 
to expend his last spark of life in the service of the 
country to which it had been dedicated, Du Gues«' 
clin sent the commandant of Chateau neuf du Ran^ 
dun, a positive summons to surrender the place 
iQstandy, if he desired to profit by his intercessions 
with the King of France in his favour. The com- 
mandant,^moved by the resolute and severe tone in 
which this message was delivered, declared he would 
deliver the keys of his fortress to the Constable of 
France, but to no leader of inferior degree. He was 
conducted, therefore, to the tent of Du Guesclin ; 
. biit he was no longer alive ; and the commandant 



was qompetled to lay the emblems of submission al 
tbe feet of k lifeless corpse. ^ 

Thus died, in the very act of reconquering the 
dism^nbered provinces of his country, a champion 
^an whom the rolls of history contain few braver 
or more successful. Du Guesclin was not exempted 
from the evil qualities of the time, for his valour was 
occasionally sullied by -cruelty; but his rise from 
ordinary rank to greatness, was the efiort ofhisrown 
high talents, and, employed as they were in the ser- 
vice of his eountry, thf^se talents could not be too 
much admired or praised.' It was not his least 
merit that all the liberal donations of land ^nd trea- 
sure eonferred on him by the king were unifonnly 
applied by him to the public service ; so that Chailes, 
though conscious of what he owed to this great and 
successful genera], could hardly devise the metfns of 
affording him a recompense for his services. To 
fill up file vacancy occasioned by his death, Kin; 
Charles recommended to his council, that Olivw do 
Clisson, Guesclin's friend and companion in arms, a 
Breton, too, like himself, should be appointed te 
succeed him. Meantime, though now affected bj 
disease, certairkly incurable, whatever was its origin, 
Charles Y. still studied the great purpose of his am- 
bition, which was the reunion t>f France into one 
kingdom. 

This desirable object had met wi& a great obsta- 
cle in &e king of Navarre, Charles the Bad. This 
prince had claims, as he pretended, upon the crown 
of France itself; and, besides, he was entitled to 
various possessions in several parts of that kingdom, 
but especially in Normandy. To dispossess him of 
these was the object of King Charles V.'s dying 
policy; he revived therefore against the King of 
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Navarre an accQsation of high treason, as having 
administered poison to the royal person of hiek liege 
lord. This, as a high feudal delinquency, necessarily 
inferring the forfeiture of the fief, had been reserved 
as a charge against Navarre, when the time of 
making such an accusation with effect should at 
length arrive. 

The noxious draught was said to have been so 
potent, that Charles Y. lost his hair and his nails, 
and retained to the end of his life the marks of hav- 
ing takeb poison. Yet though various other points 
of discussion had arisen between the princes, and 
more than one truce had been entered into, the 
afiair was never judicially brought forward, until the 
expulsion of the English from so many places of 
importance in France had rendered any rebellion of 
Charles of Navarre of less consequence. The 
wicked prince was deprived, by a sentence of the 
Estates, of such dominions as he still held in France. 
His being condemned in this celebrated process, ren- 
ders it seldom necessary to mention him hereafter ; 
wherefore we anticipate the course of time, to nar-' 
rate, in this place, the horrible death by which he 
closed an existence, which was but a tissue of 
crimes. 

Continuing his course of vicious habits as a man, 
and political intrigues as a prince, till he was full 
sixty years old, the difficulties which Charles th^ 
Bad had incurred in the wars between Spain, Eng- 
land, and France, obliged this prince to demand a 
heavy capitation tax from his subjects of Navarre. 

He proposed that (he wealthy inhabitants shouM 
pay ten fituics, inferior persons five, and the rest of hk 
subjects one franc each. The deputies representing 
the different bodies and towns of the kingdom of 
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Navarre assured him, that as the/ were n6t yet ac- 
quitted of a tax formerly laid upon them, they wen 
not able to endure this new imposition, and therefore 
conjured him to have mercy on his subjects* Bj 
way of answer to these remons^nces« Charia 
caused the deputies to be enclosed in a strongowalled 
garden, where he had conferred with them. 

They were thus strictly confined, and sparinglj 
supplied With meat and drink, while-Charles caused 
the heads of three of their number to be struck off, 
in order to intimidate the others. How this tragedj 
would otherwise have ended, is uncertain ; for Hea- 
ven, in its own time, and by extraordinary meansi 
put an end to this \vicked prince's iyranYky., 
, The King of Navarre's habits of profligacy liad 
so far reduced his constitution, that he was ordered 
by the physicians to swathe himself in a vestment 
steeped in spirit of wine. By the same advice, his 
bed was warmed with a chaufibir of hot coab ; and 
he had^used these means of recovering natural heat 
repeatedly without accident But while, he was 
agitating these cruel resolutions against the deputies 
of his subjects, and using this course of bringing 
himself to warmth, ^'by'the pleasure of Grod,'' says 
Froissart, ^' or of the devil, the fire caught to his 
sheets, and from that to his person, swathed as it 
was in matter highly inflammable." Before he could 
be reslbuedvhe was burnt to the bowels, yet survived 
fifteen days, in indescribable wretchedness. Such 
snA the horrible end of the wicked Kng of Navarre. 

We return to the purposes of Bang Charles of 
France upon his death-bed. While he meditated 
and endeavoured to e;cecute the changes idreadj j 
noticed, his own life was drawing near to a 
•lose. , He died a victim, it is said, not very proba- 
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bly, to the poiaon so loiig before administered bj 
the king of Navarre ; and his death was felt by. the 
countiy with deeper regret than that of a sovereign 
is oflen regarded. 

Quietf sedate, temperate in^ his passions, viewing 
clearij, weighing deliberately, and wisely selecting 
the objects of his policy, Charles never rashly chang- 
ed, and rarely ultimately abandoned them. Though 
bom in warlike times, he was himself no warrior, ; 
and Uiis was a fortunate circumstance, since he was 
never liable to be driven forward by the vehement 
desire of* personal distinction, or the sense of per- 
sonal shame, which hurried his predecessors,- Philip 
of Yalois and John, into the fatal fields of Cressy 
l^ld Poictiers. 



CHAPTER XL . 

Unfortuicatkly for the kingdom of France, the 
successor of Charles the Wise, who was also named 
Chkrles, being the sixth king so called, was at this 
time only twelve years old*; and there was a neces- 
sity for appointing a regent. The Duke of Anjou^ 
the eldest brother of the deceased monarch, had 
been one of the most active leaders during Kis life, 
and was supposed to be' possessed of considerable 
talent ; he was a mortal enemy to the English, and 
a principal actor during the late reign in making war 
upon ^em in the south of France. They accused 
him also of treachery in breaking his word of parole ; 
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and {lis character in general did iiot stand very high 
for truth and sincerity. 

This prince obtained, however, the regency bj 
appointment of the Estates, but the education and 
persohal care of the king was not trusted to the Doke 
of Anjou ; the Duke of Burgundy, the king^s uncle 
by the father's side, and the Duke of Bourbon, who 
bore him the same relation by the niOther's, being 
appointed his immediate personal guardians. 

Unhappily for Fjance, the regent Duke "of Anjou 
had a private interest of his own, entirely di^rent 
from that of the kingdom at large. The last Queen 
of Sicily and Naples^ was the celebrated* Joan, who 
possessed these fair provinces in her own right. 
She was a profligate and infamous person, whot 
besides leading a vicidus course of life, had rid her- 
self of her husband, Andrew*, by assassination. 

It is said, that one day this unfortunate prince 
found her weaving a cord made of silk and gold so 
remarkable in appecurance, that he was induced to 
ask what purpose she designed to apply it to. Joan 
truly answered, '* it was designed to hang her hus- 
band with ;" and shortly after caused this cruel 
assassination to be performed by the very cord in 
question. At the period of her death, this unhappy 
queen, by the counsel and advice of the Pope, be- 
queathed her crown and dominions to the Duke of 
Anjou, who, with the flattering prospect before him, 
of a kingdom which was to be his own, was little 
disposed to pay due attention to the interests of that 
country of which he was regent for his nephew. 

One of his first resolutions, (and certainly one 
which could not be vindicated on any principle of 
moralitv,) was to seize upon the treasures of the late 
King Charles, his brother, wl^o, by his policy and 
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economy, had amassed large sums of gold and sil- 
ver, which he kept concealed in the castle of Melun. 
The sum amounted, it is said^ to seventeen- millions 
of francs. Yiolen^e, and even threats of death, 
u^ere unscrupulously employed, to make the old 
officers of Charles communicate the knowledge of 
his treasure. They were at length obliged to pro- 
duce it ; and the Duke of Anjou took possession of 
this mass of wealth. 

The first effort of the new government, divided as 
they were by the various claims of the princes of the 
blood, was exerted to procure a settlement amongst 
them ; and for some time at least, their desire of a 
relaxation of taxes seemed to intimate a sincere 
wish to alleviate the heavy burdens of the people. 
This flattering prospect disappeared under the dis- 
union of the princes of the blood royal. 

We have already said that the Regent Duke of 
Anjou seized upon the treasures of his brother 
Charles V., without having any personal title to do 
so ; he employed them, as I will hereafter show 
you, in an attempt on Naples and Sicily — a purpose 
wWch proved totally useless to himself, and danger- 
ous to France, on which it entailed a long course of^ 
disasters. * 

There was at. this time a schism in. the. Roman 
Catholic Church; that is, two Popes had been 
chosen, who were acknowledged 'in opposition to 
each other by different kingdoms of the Christian 
world, and both of whom aspired to wield the sword 
and the keys of Saint Peter. The one, who assumed 
the name of Urban, raided at Rome ; . the other, 
under the title of Pope Clement, held his seat of 
church government at Avignon, in the south, of 
France. Each had his separate college of car4i^ 
yoL. II, 11 
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nak, and each affected the power and author!^ of 
the full papal sway. 

Tlie Duke of Anjou had no great difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon the anti-pope, Clement, to declare- id 
favour of his title to the crown of Naples aiid Sicily, 
under the bequest of Queen Joan. He did so with 
the greater show of authority, as he alleged fliat the 
deceased Joan had put' all her dominions and 
sdgQlories at the disposal of the Church, and that, 
•therefore, the Pope had the strongest reason for 
supportiiig and defending her suhsequent bequest 
to the Duke of Anjou, which was made by his 
consent.. 

While, therefore, Anjou was pursuing his own 
ends, the English might have made considerable^ 
and perhaps successful efforts, for the recovery of 
.the dominions which they had lost in France. Of 
these dominions, Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, 
(daces which had to be garrisoned at a great ex- 
pense, were the chief remains of Edward III.'s 
conquests which his successor retained. Thej 
were important towns, and required large garrisons. 

Cherbourg and Brest were also at this time 
in the hands of the English. That nation had j^' 
been admitted into the former town by the King 
of Navarre, when he lost his other dominions in 
Normandy ; tod the Duke of Bretagne had given 
up Brest to them in like~manner, when he found that 
the. French king was likely to expel him from his 
duchy. 

It was after much entreaty that the English Par- 
liament <ionsented to the conti«uauce of the heavy 
ligEes necesjiary to the defence of diese possessions, 
ajn4 for J^e maintenance of a lingering wariare, 
whi<^ Imfi^ not been of late years gilded over eilliei 
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by national glory or success. They did consenf, 
however, and their doing so was absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain the war in Bretagne ; for, although 
the duke had returned to th^t country, in conse* 
quence of the invitation of his subjects, who^ were 
determined to resist their subjection to the crown of 
France, still it was impossible that he could be 
successful in maintaining the independence of Bre- 
tagne or his own, withoutf assistance from England. . 
A large army was therefore sent into France by 
the way of Calais, under the command of the Earl 
of Buckingham, afterwards known as the good Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester, uncle to King Riohard II. 
This force did little more than waste the neighbour- 
hood after the fashion of the later English invaders ; 
and when they advanced towards Bretagne, in which 
province, they were destined to serve, the death of 
Charles Y. had inspired their ally^ John de Montibrt, 
with the hopes c^ making a separate peace with 
France, without embarrassing himself with the claims 
of his allies of England. 

'The reason of this dereliction, was, that he found 
his subjects, although attached to his person, and 
determined against subjection to France, yet equally 
offended with his strict alliance with England, and 
indisposed to admit these confederates into their, 
strong places and castles. The duke wa^^^refore 
induced to try whether he could be admittec^^||ace 
with the French goverpment of the day by aslpa- 
rate treaty, now that the death of the king, who hated 
him personally, had removed every obstacle to his 
becoming connected with France as a vassal. 

With this view, following a policy which was that 
of a perfidious age, De Montfort, on the^one hand* 
invited the English to lay siege to Nantes, the capi- 
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tal town of Bretagne, assuring them that lie would 
support them with a sufficient array ; while, on the 
other, he negotiated for a separate peace with the 
authorities who had succeeded to the government 
of France. He found little difficulty in the execu- 
tion of his purpose ; and, heing received hy the 
French into their alliance, he dictated to his late 
allies the English, as a measure of necessity^ the 
evacuation of the territories of Bretagne, which they 
had entered at his request. It is remarkable, that 
notwithstanding this striking instance of perfidy, the 
Duke of Bretagne retained so much influence with 
the French and English as to be able again to 
impose hims^f upoH'both in the character of a medi- 
ator. 

Bt>th theses kingdoms, indeed, were at this time in 
a situation unfavourable alike to foreign and domed- 
tic policy, and which obliged them to submit rather 
to the course of events, than attempt to direct them. 
Charles VI. of France, and Richard II. of England, 
were both minors. Neither was of distinguished 
capacity, though both of good dispositions. Each 
was held in (he management of uncles or near rela- 
tions, who quarrelled among themselves, pursued 
their own interests, with littlg regard to those of their 
sovereign, and entirely neglected those duties which 
they were solemnly bound to discharge. 

ThQ -condition of the two kingdoms resembled 
eacH'bther, like that of the sovereigns. The people, 
in either country, exhausted with taxation, and with 
all the evils of a burdensome war, had shoivn them- 
selves mutinous and insubordinate ;rand the great 
insurrection of Wat Tyler and the commons ol" 
England rivalled in its horrors the Jaqqi^erie .of 
France, and the still continued mutinies of Parii. 
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In a word, the state of the two kingdoms resembled 
that which is told of the hound and the deer, who 
Exhausted themselves in a long course, until the stag 
became unable for a last effort at escape, while^the 
dog was equally incapable of a final attempt to 
secure his prey. 

iibroad, both kingdoms were embarrassed with 

• fkctious neighbours, — the Flemings, ^ for example, 

whose numerous and constant intestine divisions 

formed 'a temptation to the French and English to 

take a part in their dissensions. 

Before giving an account, therefore, of the intes* 
tine discords of the princes of the blood at court, the 
rash expedition of the Duke of Anjou to Naples, and 
other matters concerning France alone, we will say 
something of the disorders of Flanders, in which 
France and England were as usual interested. 

You remember the fate of Jacob d'Arteville the 
brewer, at one time the uncontrolled demagogue 
among the citizens of the great towns in Flanders, 
and at length slain in a tumult by the inhabitants of 
Ghent. This person had a son named Philip, who» 
undeterred by his father's fate, and possessed of his 
father's popular talents, contrived to raise himself to 
as much authority among his fellow-citizens as ever 
was possessed by his father, though the ally of Ed- 
ward III. This was no sudden achievement. Philip 
d'Arteville, appalled perhaps by his father's fate, 
remained during early life estranged from all the 
objects of popular ambition, and living much as a 
private j^itizen. But a set of events were' on the 
eve of taking place, which tended in their conse 
quences to eaJl him into public view and action. 

The people of Bruges, with the consent of the 
Earl of Flanders* had meditated certain improve* 
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fieoU on the channel of the river Lys. This gave 
g^eat umbrage to the citizens of Ghent, lest the 
course of the river should l>e interrupted ; and a 
faction was formed in that city, distinguished by 
wearing white hats, at the head of wllich was placed 
John Lyon, a burgess, who had once be6n in great 
estimation with the Earl of Flaodexs, but now adopt- 
ed the popular side, and became tibat prince's bitter 
enemy. 

Thee wearers of the white hats rose in mutiny, 
defeated and killed the bailie of Ghent, who attempt- 
jQd to subdue them in the name of the earl, and made 
sallies from the town, burning the earl's castle of 
Andreghen. Several places in Flanders made com- 
mon cause with Ghent ; while the earl threateA^ 
die city with .severe punishment for the loss and 
insults to which he had been subjected; and with 
that purpose he besieged, or rather blockaded the 
town, with little effect. The great population of 
the Ghentois enabled them to keep the field, not- 
withstanding the displeasure of the earl ; and aldiough 
inany citizens disapproved internally of the violence 
of the white hats, no burgher dared publicly dissent 
from their proceedings* 

The insurgents obtained several advantages over 
the earl, and even compelled him to raise the siege 
of the place. Still it was apparent to wise men, that 
the wh^te hats were falling in reputation ; and their 
leader John Lyon having died under suspicion of 
poison, itwas thought impossible .to find aifymanof 
sufficient courage or influence to supply his pl^ce ; 
and thus a severe attack from the opposite par^ 
was likely to overthrowjdie insurgent faction. At 
this crisis Philip d'Arteyine emerged from obscurity, 
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aad rose to the head and management of the insuiv ' 
gents of Ghent, securing his authority by many act% 
of arbitrary power. 

D'Arteville was specially encouraged to the pact 
he acted by the instigation of a subtle citizen called 
Peter Dubois, who, before promising him his interest 
in the city, thus questioned, him, whether he po&T 
sessed the xjualities necessary for a demagogue. 
" Cs^n ye bear yourself high," said he, " and be cruel 
amoqg the eonunons, and especidily in such things 
as we shall have to do ? A man is aothing worth, 
unless he be feared and dreaded, and at the same 
time renowned for cruelty. Thus must the Flemings 
be governed ; and you must have no more regard 
for tfie life of man, or pity for their sufferings^ than 
of the life of the brutes which we kill for food.^ 
Philip d'Arteville assented to this lesson \ mi hy 
the recommendation of Dubois, apd the recpUectiofi 
of his father's original popularity, he wai^ chosen 
governor of Ghent, apd leader of the insurgents in 
Flanders. 

Tlw* weVe the Earl of Flanders^ and the oWzens 
of l|i* towns, once wore in open arms against each 
other. The Frenijh, cspousir^g, as formerly, the 
cause of the Earl of FlanderSr despatched forces to 
h^ astistance ; and the English government, though 
diatraclied by domestic confusion, failed Qot, as usud, 
to send to OnW^ an army to assist D'Arteville and 
^ iDs^rg^t citi^^ena^ v 

" lliie Fr^ch prince^ wha had the greatest pq;sonal 
g|ter#fft lA ib^ revolt of Flanders« wa^ ?hUip, Duke 
of Burgundy, son-in-law and heir to the earl of tha* 
c^^tiy. Ta hm% th#refar^^ the Sipri of Finders 
l^l0iif«)lj ^aniedi lu» Qomplaii^ 9tatiQg« HM tbes^ 
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traitors, the insurgents of Ghent, his own native 
liegemen, had destroyed the house m which he was 
bom, broken to pieces i the font in which he was 
christened, done him every manner of despite, and 
were now likely to ruin his remaining heritage. 
' In all this the Duke of Burgundy saw the neces- 
isary desolation of a heritage that should one day be 
his own, and, therefore, having much influence in the 
administration of France, he resolved &at the king, 
his nephew, and all his peers, should march into 
Flanders, and fight against those insurgent bur- 
gesses, who were likely to lay that fine countiy 
entirely waste, or declare it independent of its earl 
and his nobility. Accordingly, the King oT France, 
^ under the guidance of his uncle, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, marched into Flanders, at the head of eighty 
thousand men. 

The war was conducted with great vigour on the 
part of the French. Yet Philip d'Arteville, on this 
trying occasion, showed both dexterity and courage. 
From Ghent and the confederate towns he collected 
a numerous army. Those who fought under him 
were arrayed in cassocks of different colours, to 
mark the various towns they belonged to ; they were 
armed chiefly with pikes, and fought entirely on foot, 
forming one main battalion or division. Their cap- 
tain, D'Arteville, alone kept a good horse beside 
him, not for the purpose of flight, but for that of fol- 
lowing the French in the^ chase, which, he doubted 
not, would be the consequence of the battle. The 
country, divided by rivers and canals, was favourable 
to the rlemings. 

After some lesser skirmishes, the two armies ea- 
eountered each other in a pitched battle near thi 
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town of Rosebecque. The Flemings, for a 
timo, made a most desperate and gallant de- mi^ 
fence ; but as they were attacked by the W«t» 
flawer of the French chivalry, headed by ^ ^' 
princes of the blood, and by the king in person, the 
insurgents were at length broken by the charge of 
the horses and lances. As the knights and men-at- 
arms gave no quarter to an enemy, whom they 
reckoned so inferior to themselves, tw6nty«five 
thousand men were left slain upon the field. Philip 
d' Arteville fell bravely fighting ; and the victory was 
so well improved, that most of the towns which had 
been in insurrection, submitted peaceabfy to the do- 
minion of France, though Ghent still held out 

Shortly after he had been thus replaced in his 
dominions, Louis, Count of Flanders, died, and th« 
Duke of Burgundy became established as a very 
great prince, enjoying not only his deceased father- ' 
in-law's seigniories, which comprehended ^ whole 
country of Flanders, but his own dominions of Bivr- 
gundy and Artois, — forming together a strong, com- 
pact, and powerful principality, which, though now 
its lord was so nearly connected with the crown of 
France as to be its principal regent, became in after 
times a dreaded enemy of that power. 

About this time, the King of France, by the advice 
of the Duke of Burgundy, was wedded to a beautiful 
German princess, Isabella, daughter of tiie Duke of 
Bavaria. It was remarkable that th^ young prince 
declined acceding to the match, until, contrary to 
the udage of princes, he was permitted to see the 
princess to whom he was to be betrotfied. He was 
delighted with her external beauty, but had no means 
of perceiving the bad qualities of the mind which 
was lodged m so beautiful a form. MtHAwfatle, th« 
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duke took the opportunity of the king's GennaB 
match, to make an advantageous bargain for his own 
son with the daughter and heiress of Albert, Coimt 
of Zealand, Hainault, and HoUand, affording the 
prospect of a succession which might make a for- 
midable addition to the dominions of Burgundy and 
Flanders. 

From the bloody field of Rosebecque, in which 
the power of the insurgent Flemings had been bro- 
ken,' flie young King of France hurried back to his 
own cajHtai of Paris, which had been for a consider- 
able time more or less in mutiny against him, as for- 
merly against his father Charles Y. The Parisians 
had rendered their city in some degree tenable by 
building wplls, digging trenches, drawing barricades 
across the street, and thus impeding the entrance of 
the military. ; and they themselves had assumed the 
title of maiHotins, or malleiers, from the mallets'with 
which they were generally armed. 

hi order to overawdhe young king, they display- 
ed before him this force, amounting to thirty fliou- 
sand men ; but, instead of being daunted, Charles 
Was provoked by their assuming an appearance of 
menace, and, despising their numbers, entered his 
capital as if by force of arms,.and seized, without 
scruple, upon two or three hundred leaders of the 
malleters, several of whom were- put to death for 
some sticcessive days, in requital of former acts of 
insubordination. The gates of the city were also 
pulled down, the citizens disarmed, and the insur- 
rection for the time was effectually subdued. 

England, weakened as it was by external losses 
and internal mutiny, was still too powerful not to le 
appealed to during these times of confusion. When 
the Flemings were in insurrection, the English, 
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though they ridiculed the idea of giving them pecu-^ 
niary assistance, which D'Arteville required, wefe 
yet disposed to send troops to the continent, to avail 
themselves of the general confusion. 

With this view, two propositions were made to 
the British Pariiament By th6 one, JTohn of Gaunt, 
on receiving an allowance of forty thousand pounds, 
or thereabouts, declared himself willing to undertake 
an expedition into Castile ; but as the purpose of this 
must have been a conquest for his own benefit, with* 
out any correi^onding national adviuitage, the Par- 
liament declined entering upon this proposal, which 
was afterwards, however, unfortunately resumed. 

They were more willing to listen to a proposal 
made by the Bishop of Norwich, for the support of 
die Flemings. This military prelate had already 
distinguished himself by quelling some insurrections 
m his own bishopric. He now offered his services, 
upon certain terms, of money to be paid, to raise 
three thousand men-at-^rms and three thousand 
archers, which he proposed to transport to Calais, ^ 
&nd diere act in behalf of the Flemings. This was 
also in some measure a religious undertaking ; for 
the wariike bishop, who declared stoutly for the 
rights of Pope Urban in the schism of the churchy 
made it a principal object of his expedition, to re- 
move his competitor Clement, whom he held ta be 
an anti-pope, from the city of Avignon. 

The nobles of England thought well of this en- 
terprise of the bishop ; but while they were in deUr 
beration upon the subject, the battle of Rosebecque 
was fought, in which D' Arteville was kilted, and hi» 
army o( insurgents totally defeated, whereby the 
whde country of Flanders fell to tiie French inte* 
rest, which was natoraHy embraced by the Duke of 
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BvrgaaAy^ «oir4R4aw and sueedBsor of the last earit 
Lows of Flanders. Then, indeed, the £ngli»h go- 
vernment hlamed their own ind%cisi(m« and began 
to censure each other £ot not havitig eent timely 
succours te D'ArteViUe. 

"Had these poor Flemings," they said, **who 
fought so well in their &im rude manner, been joined 
bjrbut two thousand English spears and six thou- 
sand arehers, not a Frenchman would have escaped 
d«ith or captivity. But there is a good ^me^to 
come. The French king has conquered Flaaders ; 
we will conquer it Again for Rtcheu-d of En^aiid." 
Thiii species of reaaoni^ induced many distinguish- 
ed meil^ as Sir Hugh Calverley and others, to join 
die expeditteH under the Bishop of N<»wieh, al- 
though its chauce of success was greatly diminish- 
ed by the defeat of Hosebecque* 

The martial prelate took the s^ accordingly, and 
landed at Calais the 23d day of Aprils 1383^ When 
the English airived at this place* the Bishop of Nor- 
inoh was in great haste to moYe agitinst the Eurl 
of Flanders ; although, strictly Upeaking^ his com- 
mi)ision limited him to attack end destroy those only 
who owned Clement as the Pope^ Some disputes 
there were upon diis subject ; but the fiery prelate 
was not to be restrained by lemonstrances, nor 
disposed to limit his commission to the letter* He 
defeated an army of thirty thousand French and 
Flemings, in the French interest, and made himself 
mae^ler of Gravelines and Dunkit^ Burburgh% and 
several other towns ;.aiid besieged Ypres^ whidi 
was vaHantiy deeded. 

The besiegers sent to the pedple of Ghent, wiio 
had still, notwithstanding the defeat at Resebeoqiie, 
»enwin<ed in insurraetioki against ^Eariof Fkuoderss 
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and as they joyfully obeyed the suminoDs«. and came in 
large numbers, ^th great hope of success, the siege 
was closely pressed. The King of France, therefore* 
instigated by the Duke of Burgundy, his uncle, as; 
sembled an army of twenty thousand men-at-arms« 
and more than three-score thousand of other troopSt 
for the purpose of relieving Ypres. 

This news alarmed the bishop, whose force was 
too weak to abide the arrival of such an army. The 
siege was raised in such haste and disorder, that tkt 
besiegers took different routes to secure themselves { 
some marphing towards Burburgh, under Sir Hugn 
Calverly ttid Sir Thomas Trivet ; and the rest ofth« 
army, under the personal command of the bishop, 
relreating towards Gravelines. The party under 
Calverly halted for some time at the town of Berr 
gues. The; French host approached them just after 
they had occupied the place. 

''It was beautiful," says Froissart, ''to behold 
(his royal armament, their banners and pennons fly*- 
iagt, their spears and helmets glistening against the 
sun, their number so great that it could not be as- 
eertamed, and their spears appearing like a thick 
wood !" Sir Hugh Calverley was at first inclined 
to have foughi the French at Bergues, disdaining aU 
di£ferenoe of numbers; but, on better reflection, 
withdrew to the town of Burburgh, which was strongs 
er, though unfortunately the hpuses were most of 
them thatched, and thus liable to be set on fire. 

Here the party of £nglish defended themselves 
vahantly for some time, until the King of France 
ordeied a great number of fagots for filling the 
ditehds of l£^ place, as oae determined to carry it 
by stwha. A mM piece of silver^ called a hlaak, 
was paid U» 6Mb yeamit who should hring a Agot, 
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and on these terms the ditches were soon filled. In 
this extremity, the English leaders were glad to com- 
pound for permission to evacuate the place safety, 
and return to Calais. Gravelines, whither the 
greater part of the English had retired, ^d where 
the hishop commanded in person, was surrendered 
in like manner, and on the same conditions as Bur- 
bui^h. 

This expedition of the Bishop of Norwich gave 
little satisfaction to the English; and though it cer- 
tainly was not more useless than most of those 
which had lately been undertaken in France, the 
bishi^ underwent both censure and fine for its bad 
success. John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster, 
was rather pleased than otherwise with the unfortu- 
nate issue of the Bishop of Norwich's attempt ; yet 
he might have learned, from the fate of the Duke of 
•Anjou, whose situation in the court of France neaiij 
resembled his own in that of England, that he nnight 
be a loser,''rather than a gainer, by the enterprise 
which he himself meditated, even if he had suo- 
vCeeded in the bommencement The following is a 
brief account of the Neapolitan expeditioii, whick 
we have postponed till now, though it actually took 
place so early as 1382: — The Duke of Anjoo,I 
Imve told you, had made free with the treasures of 
his brother Charles Y ., in order to support the claim 
of succession, which the Pope and ^h^ Queen Joan 
had given him in Sicily and Naples.* Dazzled with 
the prospect of a kingdom, he unwarily w^acrificed 
the real power which he possessed as Regent of 
France, for the romantic project of making himself 
a king in Italy. His' brother, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, who expected to succeed him as regvmt, es- 
ceuraged him in his desperate enterprise. 
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The Duke qf Anjou employe.d the wealth which 
he had 'acquired, in levying an. army, which, in the 
days when the JFree Companies were every- where 
to be found, was, while there were funds to pay 
them, a matter^of much ease. He acquired the aid 
of the Earl of Savoy, who joined Anjou with a cour 
siderable body of his followers. In his progress 
through Sicily, the French prince coined money, 
and assumed the titles of King of Naples, of Sicily, 
and Jerusalem, Duke of Apulia and , of Calabria: 
On the other hand, his competitor, Charles de Du- 
razzo, as nearest heir of Queen Joan, claimed her 
kingdom as his inheritance, and his title was affirm- 
ed by Pope Urban on similar grounds to those which 
moved his rival Clement to prefer that of the Duke 
of Anjou. 

This prince had no means of withstanding such 
an army as that led by the Duke of Anjou. Upon 
his first arrival, therefore, in ftill strength, he resolv- 
ed to avoid fighting, and watch the course of events. 
He saw with considerable equanimity his countiy 
laid waste, and the city of Naples possessed by his 
rival. Charles of Durazzo, however, being satis- 
fied in his own mind that the wealth of the Duke of 
Anjou must, in a short lime, be exhausted, and his 
army disbanded for want of supplies, continued to 
protract the struggle. 

Accordingly, the necessity of paying and sup- 
porting an army, which consisted of fifty thousand 
men at least, soon exhausted all the treasures which 
the Duke of Anjou had been able ^ collect. ' His 
rival exercised effectually the arts of Italian policy, 
and, by projix negt^tiation, amtised the Frenchman 
with personal challenges which he never designed 
* to fulfil ; so that at length, his army being almost 
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^totally dissolved, and his treasures entirely exhauat^ 
ed, liouis of Anjou died of depressed spirits and 
disappointed hopei^, at the village of Ban, the lOth 
of October, 1383.- Charles of Darazzo, that he 
might seem to carry on his dissimulation even after 
the death of his rival, wore mourning for thirty days 
for the death of his competitor and mortal ^emy— 
afler which he took possession of hi^i crown. 

It is said, that the ultimate cause of Anjou's ruin 
was a faithless follower, entitfed Peter Craon, a 
Breton noble, afterwards frequently, but unhappUy, 
distinguished in French history. He was a man of 
talent and social habits, for which he wa^ li%Uj 
valued at the profligate court of France. This 
Graon had followed the Duke of Anjou to Italy, and 
in his necessities, that prince sent him to bring some 
supplies of money, which he had left in France 
under the charge of his princess. The Mae emis- 
sary obtained Uie money ; but, instead of bringing 
it back, as the count had enjoined him, he spent it at 
Venice in profligate, riotous, and expensive plea- 
sures. Having, notwithstanding, ventured back to 
Paris after the Duke of Anjou's decease, Craon fell 
at first under the displeasure of the king, and was 
severely fined for breach of trust ; but afterwards, 
by the arts proper to such parasites, he recoyered 
the favour of the court, and again had confidence 
rcjposed in him, which put in his power once more 
the means of abusing and betraying it. 

About this time, the Duke oi Bretagne, who had 
borne arms in the camp of the King of France 
during the expedition of the Bishop of Norwich, 
ventured to make his appearance in &e character of 
negotiator of a peace between France and England 
— a character somewhat singularly assumed by ont 
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who, like John de Montfort, had been unfaithful to 
both kingdoms. Neither, however, were prepared^ 
by the course of events, to submit to moderate 

• terms ; and while the English refused to hold in 
vassalage of France the few places which they still 
retained In that kingdom, the French were equally 
unwilling that a foreign nation should enjoy even the 
slightest independent possession on their soil. No 
solid terms of peace, therefore, could be adjusted 
between the contending powers. 

In the meantime, France, more especially its 
south-western provinces, continued to sufier from 
the Free Companies, or bands of armed m^n, of 
whom I have o^en told you before ; they owned no 
king or country, but assembled in towns and castles, 
where they made their living by force^ and at iht 
expense of the neighbourhood. Many of them, we 
have seen, rose from being captains^of such robbers 
— for such was their true description — ^iiito knights 
and generals of great consequence. I think, how- 
ever, you will better understand the character of this 
sort of persons, and conceive the scourge they must 
have been to a peaceful country, by a short ao* 
count of the history and death of two of their 
number. 

The province of Auvergne was particularly haunted 
by this banditti, because it abounds with passes, 
rocks, hills, and strong holds, of which the Free 
Companions knew admirably how to take advantage 
ill war. Several of the most renowned leaders had 
settled themselves there, for the same reason that a 
mountainous region is peopled by eagles, hawks, 

^"^d dther birds of prey, to whom it affords opportu- 
^iiid of rapine, and means of concealment. Two 

r of these freebooters were distinguished above th« 
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others by their courage, inteUigeBce, and activity ; 
their names, (at least the epidiets by which thejr 
were distinguished in the wars,) were Amergot Mar- 
cell, and Geoflrey Teternoir, that is, Black-head. 
They both professed to espouse the English cause ; 
but it may be supposed that they only chose it be- 
cause it afforded the most unlimited privilege of 
plunder. Froissp.rt's account of (he death of these 
two celebrated Companions is one of the most pic- . 
turesque passages of his lively work, and will make 
you better acquainted with the lawless men who 
existed in that distracted time, than a loi^ disserta- 
tion of mine. 

Geoffrey Tete-nmr obtained, by bribing. a domes- 
tic^ the means of .obtaining possession, for himself 
^d company, of the strong castle of Yentadour, 
belonging to an aged earl of that name, a quiet, 
peaceful man, whom the robbers dismissed without 
injury; such, indeed, had been the bargain of hu 
treacherous squire, who surrendered the, plaqe. 
G^offi-ey Tete-noir here prosecuted lus profession 
with great success. *< He was a hardy man," says 
the historian, " who knew neither fear nor pity, and 
would put to death a knight or squire as soon n^ a 
peasant, for he cared for no one ; and he was so 
much dreaded by his men, that none dared displease 
him." This chieflain assembled a band of fouj 
hundred men, to whom he paid high wages iponlhiy 
with the utmost regularity. He protected the coun- 
try arpund Yentadour, so that no one d^red make 
incursions upon the territory. In his castlo he hel^ 
a kind of open market, where goods and funuturei 
cloth of Brussels, peltry and mercery, with irqjh ^4 
steel ware, les^ther, and other cpmmoijiities, w3£to 
be fpund as plentifiA as in thexiityof Piais. tIwl 
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castle was fully victualled for a siege, had it been to 
last sevea years. Nay, occasionally, to show his 
independence, Tete-noir chose to make war on the 
English as well as the French ; and this jovial 
course of life he led for many years, more dreaded 
than any lawful authority in the country where he 
lived. 

. But when the French interest began to recover 
itself in these districts, the nobles and knights united 
themselves together for the purpose of besieging . 
the forts and castles of which these robbers had 
possession, and delivering the country, by ftiir means 
or by force, from these lawless compjuiions. 

Accordingly, Sir William Lignac, Sir John Bon- 
lance, and inany others, knights of Auvergne and_ 
of the district of the Limosin, formed the siege of 
Yentadour, for the sjafety of which Tete-noir was 
no way distressed, having plenty of ammunitibn and 
provisions. But one day, as he was heading his 
men in a sally, he received a cross-bow shot in the * 
face. The medical persons thought that the wound 
was unattended wiui danger, had the patient ob^ 
served the regimen prescribed'; but he was a free? 
living person, unwont to self-denial of any kind. 
The consequence of his careless course was, fliat 
the wound proved mortal. 

When Geoffrey Tete-noir felt himself very ill, he 
summoned the principal olflicers of his Free Com- 
pany to his dying^bed. He reminded them that he 
had long been their true captain,, and, being now 
about to die, was desirous to see them unite to 
choose a chieftain in his stead, who might be able 
to defend this strong and well furnished castle, until 
the French ^ould r^se th^ siege. "I have served,'* 
bo A4dedf '' chiefly und^r th^ shfujiow of the Ki0|; of 
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Ei^gland, holding the service to be one in which 
there is much to be got, and you will do well to 
choose one who shcdl follow the same policy." The 
Companions heard their commander's words in 
silence, and when they answered, it was to offer to 
Tete-noir the choice of his successor. 

Having named a kinsman of his own to this 
office, the patient proceeded to make his will ; and 
it was one which, while it shows the wealth acquired 
by such people, is a curious evidence of their sa- 
perstition, and theit wildjand irregular ideas of pro- 
perty, even when it was their own. " In yonder 
chest," said the dying brigand, ^' are thirty thousand 
marks. I will give, them according to my conscience. 
First, to the chapel of Saint George, in this castle, 
fifteen hundred marks, to be spent in repairing the 
same ; next, to my mistress, who has truly and &ith- 
fully attended me, two thousand five hundred francs; 
^ to Allan Roux, whom I have named your captain, 
four thousand francs ; five hundred to the varlets of 
my chamber ; fifteen hundred to the officers of my 
household ; the rest I give and bequeath thus : — 
Te be about thirty Companions, all of one band; 
ye ought to be brethren, ivithout debate, anger, or 
strife among you. Having paid these legacies, I 
wil) that you divide the residue of the money, which 
you shall find in yonder chest, truly and equally 
among you thirty. But if you be not content with 
my bequest, and that the devil do set debate amongst 
you, there stands a stout axe, break up the coffer, 
scramble' for the money, and get it who can !*' The 
residuary legatees replied, that as they had always 
regarded their captain, while living, with Ioyo and 
awe, so they would follow his behests when dead. 

They continued to respect Geoffrey^a tBolainent 
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aflcJT his death. But his successor, Allan Roux, 
being surprised in/ a piece qf intended treachery^ 
'was puLto the sword, and the castle of Yentadour 
taken. 

"rhe history ot Amergot Marcell, whom wa have 
mentioned as a brother in the trade of war, and an 
occasioned partner of Tete-noir, gives us a similar 
picture of their life. This worthy had, in like man- 
ner, acquired the strong castle of Aloys, in Au- 
vergne ; from it he made many successful inroads 
upon t^e country, which produced him a revenue of 
twenty thousand florins. But about *the time ot 
Tete-noir's death, the Earl of Armagnac, and seve- 
ral French lorijs,. were commissioned to get these 
robbers put of the country by bribery', if that should 
be necessary, since force was a doubtful and danger- 
ous remedy. Marcell was after a time persuaded 
that he had better accept tjie offer made him, re- 
nounce his unlawful and violent proceedings, and, 
by means of the treasure he had acquired, live in 
future a peaceful life. In these sentiments, he de- 
livered up to the Earl of Armagnac the castle of 
Aloys, situated in the very heart of Auver^e. 

But when he had resigned this stroujg hold, he be- 
gan tp repent of having done so, arid of having 
adopted reformed courses. He felt that there was 
a diminution of the respect and awe which he for^ 
merly inspired whenever his Viame was pronounced. 
The brigand is said to have lamented his change of 
condition to. the- old companions of his rapine ; and 
his recollections, as delivered by the historian, give 
a lively picture of his Successful robberies. 

" To pillage and.rob," he said, " all things consi- 
dered, was a good life ;" and &b he repented him of 
his good resolutions, and thus addressed his old com- 
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paDions : — *' Sirs, there is no sport or glory in this 
world among men of war, but to use sucfai life as we 
have done in time past. What a joy was it to us 
when we rode forth at adventure, and sometimes 
found by the way a rich prior or merchant, or a pute 
of mules of Montpelier, of Narbonne, of TouKnise, 
or of Carcassonne, laden with Brussels cioth, or 
with furs coming from the fairs, or of spicery ware 
from Bruges, from Damascus, from Alexandria ! 
Whatever we met, all was ours, or else rapson^ed at 
our pleasure. Then, for our livmg, the pea«uits of 
Limosin daily brought to our caslie, wheat flour, 
ready baked, forage for our horses, good wioeflt 
beeves, and fat sheep, pullets and wild fowl. We 
were furnished as though we had been kings ; ^dien 
we rode forth, the whole country trembled for fear ; 
all was ours, going and coming. How we tool 
Carliishe, and James the Bourge of CompeigDe; 
and how I and l*erot of Bemoys took Chalucet! 
How did we scale with little aid the strong castle of 
Marquel, and how I received in ransom thereof fire 
thousand francs, told down on a fair table, and 
showed my gentleness by forgiving another thou- 
sand, for respect to the dauphin's children ! By mj 
faith, this was a fair and a good life ! and I repute 
myself sore deceived when I rendered up the for- 
tress of Aloys; since, well victualled as it was, I 
could have kept it against all the world." 

Marcell's regret for the license of his early life 
naturally led to his resuming his former profession. 
It would be useless to trace his further exploits, 
though they are singular enough. His mode of life 
was rendered more difficult by the close alliance of 
the French knights, which, as we have ahead; 
noticed, had for its object ^e suppression of die 
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Companies. Nor did the English afford him any 
effectual support, there being a trpce between the 
kingdoms at the time. At length he intrusted him- 
self to the confidence of one of his kinsmen called 
Tumemtne, who delivered him up to the French. 
Whea he was brought to Paris, Marcell offered 
three-score thousand francs for his ransom. The 
cold reply hhis, that the king was rich enough. 

The brigand was dragged on a cart to the Halles, 
and, being first exposed on the pillory, was after- 
wards hanged and quartered, his quarters being 
placed over the gates of the city. These two 
leaders of banditti, their sentiments, and their fate, 
may serve to give you some idea of the life they 
led, and the manner in which France was finally 
relieved of them. 

To return to our history. The Duke of Lan- 
■easter, in the meantime, had, by hii extensive 
influence, obtained at length the great but ill-placed 
object of his ambition, and had sailed with twenty 
thousand. English troops, to make good his claim to 
the kingdom of Castile, lately possessed by his 
father-in-law, Pedro the Cruel. 

It may be enough, to say of his adventures in 
Spain and Portugal, that his troops maintained the 
character of the English for bravery ; and acquired, 
as has been their upual fate, little or no advantage 
to their country from their brilliant exploits. The 
unhealthy climate, and intemperate use of the 
>^ine8 and fruits of the country, spread contagious 
diseases among them. But when we remember 
that port wine is now a general, and supposed a 
healthy beverage, for Englishmen of the higher and 
middliaff ranks, we cannot suppress a smilejKbfiP 
we read t^roissart's assurances, that the '^ 
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fiety wines of Oporto were fatally noxious to the 
English of his day, who were accustomed only to 
drink the light and generous wines of Gascouyt or 
the mild ale of iheir own country. 

It occurred to the French king and his courtiers, 
that when the realm of England might be supposed 
exhausted by the mutinies of the peasants, and the 
two expeditions under the Bishop of Norwich and 
John of Gaunt, the proper season hkd arrived for 
.transferring the war into the territory of Bngland. 
On this, as oh later occasions, the preparations for 
invasion were made to a cumbrous, rather ihigi use- 
ful extent, and with great and unnecessary splendour. 

Upwards of seven hundred ships were prepared 
to transport the large army which was collected for 
this enterprise ; the frame of a wooden town was 
put on board, which was designed to be taken to 
pieces, and carried from place to place for the king's 
lodging, should he Sittend the expedition. The 
severe equinoctial storms of 1386 destroyed this 
great fleet of transports* which had rendezvoused in 
the harbour of Sluyse. The king showed his &vour 
to his uncle the Duke of Burgundy, by bestowing 
upon him the harbour of Sluyse itself, and the vari- 
ous wrecks with which the tempest had filled it, 
including the fragments of the great wooden town 
already mentioned. 

About the same period, the affairs of Bretagne 
began again to assume peculiar interest. John de 
Montfort, Duke of Bretagne, whom we have so 
often mentioned as a man of bravery and talent, had 
a difficult part, to play between France and Eng- 
land, and might, therefore, have be^n taught pru- 
dence^ by his situation. ^ Yet, on the jH-esent 
occasion, he ventured upon a line of conduct which 
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would haVe been destructive to hira, had circum- 
stances permitted the French^ kipg to have driven 
ti^ matter to extremity. ' 

You cajnnot have forgotten the lon^wars between 
Jolin de Montf(»t and his parents, on the one side, 
and Charles de B16i9, on the other. Among the 
greatest opponents of De Montfort, in his claim on 
the dukedom of Bretagne, was Oliver de Clisson, a 
Breton lord, iow Constable of France. The con- 
stable's zeal was the more provoking, that in the 
beginning of these disorders^ he had been a partisan 
of the house of De Montfort; but long since that 
time he had espoused the cause of Charles de Blots, 
and fought for hiiii in the battle of Aurai, in which 
Charles was slain. Oliver de Qlisson* after tl^t 
battle* had ransomed, at his own cosV two sons of 
Charles de Blois, the eldest of whom had marri^ 
CUsson's daughter. This young lord« with consent, 
as might be supposed, of his father-in-law, still 4^on- ' 
tiBued to display the arms of Bretagne on his banners 
and in his scutcheon, and in so far, at lelust, to assert 
hi^ claim to the duchy, ki maintaining which hh 
father was slain at Aurai. 

The duke was so displeased with this implied 
challenge of his right, that he resolved to be avenged 
in any manner, however discreditable to himself, 
which might place the constable in his power. ' For 
this purpose, he issued an invitation to all the no- 
bility and lords of Bretagne, and especially to the 
Constable of France, Oliver de ClissOn, to meet 
him at a solemn entertainn^ent, with which he pro- 
posed to. regale them. Having feasted them for 
some time, the duke, as if to procure their opi|:iion of 
the structure, carried them to see iei castle by thd 
sea shore, which he was just building, and which be 
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called Uie castle of Ermyne. The constable, eater- 
ing tile tower at the duke's request, was iostantlj 
laid hold of, secured, and loaded with irons. Hi» 
brother-in-lawy the Lord Delaval, who saw the gate 
of the tower shut suddenly, and observed bjthe 
duke's change of complexion, that something re- 
markable hi3 happened, direw himself upon hiv 
knees, and demanded mercy for the gentle eon- 
stable. '*Are you willing to share his iatet'' 
answered the duke, obviously in a high pasaioii. 
^ I am," answered Lord Delavai, in mor^ anxiety 
for his friend, than aipprehension for himself. 
**Then," said the duke, diuwing his dagger, <*yoa 
must be content to lose one of your eyes, for 
Clissod has but one.'^ (He lost the other, it must 
be observed, at the battle of Aurai.) After a 
moment, however, Uie .duke abstained from the 
.violence which he threatened, and caused Dekival 
Jio be apprehended, sajring, that he should have 
Oeilher worse nor better troatm^it than his friend. 
He was led, accordingly, into a prison-chamber, 
and loaded, as^ was the constable himself, with tiuec 
pairs of irons. The Lord Delavai continued to 
make inieroeasion for the constable; and thongh 
the dake repeatedly threat^ed to put both his pri- 
soners to death, he had the good fortune to divert 
him from ins purpose. Finally, the duke acc^ted 
of a ransom^ amounting to the large sum of one 
hundred thousand francs, besides three castles, and 
the town of Guyon. 

It was the opinions of the Bretons in gener^, that 
the tru9 purpose of this violence on the duke's part, 
was to jreconeOe himself with the English, whom he 
had lately displeased by his desertion of the Duke 
of ^Hiiektngham, yet without whose support be mua* 
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have felt it difficult to maintsdii the character of inde- 
pendence which he affected as Duke of Bretagne. 

The consequence of the constable's arrest in 
Bretagne, depriving the King of France of that great 
ofiicer, upon whose wisdbra he chiefly rested for the 
successful execution of his project against England, 
must necessarily have interrupted the progress of the 
invasion ; but as you have already heard, the tem- 
pestuous weather put an end to that expedition, by 
destroying the transports. The duke, however, con- 
trived to reconcile himself with the king of France, 
at the expense of returning the sum he bad extorted 
as the ransom for Clisson, and giving up the castles 
which he had received from him. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The next year was well advanced, when the 
^^ French King, Charles VI., took upon himself 
' the government of his kingdom. He assem- 
bled, for this purpose, a council aURheims, whither 
he called his uncles, the Dukes of Berri, Burgundy, 
and Bourbon, and, expressing his grateful thanks for 
the services they had rendered him, declared hitnself 
in future determined to govern his kingdom by the 
assistance of a council of state, the members of which 
were to be selected by himself. 

The nation were not sorry to see that none of the 
young king's uncles, except the Duke of Bourbon, 
were included in the^ist of privy counsellors. ' The 
Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, however, both of 
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whom were ambitious men, though l^uiguiadj alone 
was ah able one, were highly ofiended at being thus 
excluded from' power;^ The'king himself, as far as 
the character of so young a man could be guessed at, 
possessed the most promising dispositions. His 
education, however, had been neglected ; and, as 
was probably ihe policy of his uncle, who yirished to 
keep him detached from business, he had contracted 
an extrayagant passion for hunting, and other youth- 
ful exercises, together with a love of public show 
and festivities, inconsistent with the economy which 
the state of the nation highly demanded. These 
failings,, added to untoward circumstances, and to a 
melancholy alteration in the state of his health, ren- 
dered Charles VI. one of the most unfortunate 
princes that ever sat upon th^ throne of France, even 
though he had been preceded by* the vanquished 
Philip and the captive John. In the commencement 
of his reign, however, these defects were far from 
being visible. He was, attentive to business, careful 
to render justice to those who presented petitions to 
him, liberal in the remission of taxes, active in his 
administration, and so amiable in his general deport- 
ment, as to acquire the surname of Charles the 
Well-beloved. 

In this the happiest period of his reign, the death 
of the Duchess of Orleans enabled him to bestow 
the title, and the province itself, upon his only 
brother, whom he had determined to raise to a rank 
befitting the love which he bore to him. 

The principal ofiicer whom Charles YI. employ- 
ed, and whom he valued as much for his civil as for 
his warlike qualities, was the Breton lord, Oliver do 
Clisson, oflen mentioned as Constable of France, 
and whofai, perhaps, the king valued the more, from 
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being conscious that bis greatness and wealth arose 
entirely from distinguished merit, without being the 
result of high birth, ("or the same reason, the king's 
uncles, seeing a person whom they regarded as an 
upstart, rise into a confidence with their royal nephew* 
from which they were excluded, entertained & deep 
hatred for Clisson, which displayed itself on seyeral 
occasions; and these princes are, therefore, sup- 
posed to have aided the Duke of Bretagne in esca- 
ping, so easily as he did, from the consequences df 
his treacherous attack upon the constable's person, 
at the castle of Ermyne, and to have been at the 
bottom of a foul attempt to assassinate him, which 
took place shortly afterwards. \ ' 

The agent in this vile deed, which was the loo 
frequent vice of that barbarous age, was the same 
Peter Craon, formerly remarkable as having been 
ihe confidant of Louis of Anjou, to whom he proved 
faithless, and incurred a fine and censure, notwith- 
standing which, he had contrived to enter once more 
into some credit at the court of France. Craon, a 
bold, meddling, and intriguing person, had acquired 
so much intimacy with the Duke of Touraine, after- 
wards Orleans, the king's brother, that he had an 
opportunity of abusing it, which it was not in lus 
nature to omit. The king, who understood that 
Craon had been disturbing the p^ace of his court, by 
fetching and carrying tales betwixt the Duke and 
Duchess of Orleans, intimated his displeasure by a 
sentence of banishment from court. Craon retired 
into Bretagne, of which duchy he was a native, and 
where he had property, full of indignation against the 
constable; and reckoning with security that he 
would have the countenance of the Duke of Bre- 
tagnei in any enterprise which he might form against 
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that officer. It was not wiHiout the knowledge of 
this prince, that Peter Craon made a desperate at- 
tempt to assasinate the constable ; and we must 
lament the inconsistency of manjpnd, when we find 
that John de Montfort, who had acquired the title of 
,the Yaliant, and who, in the field of Aurai, wept in 
the moment of victory over the hereditary foe by 
whose death he became Duke of Bretagne, could, 
notwitfistanduiig, become accessary to so base ^wd 
cowardly a conspiracy. 

Though banished from Paris, Peter Craon had 
still, like other persons attendant on the court, a 
house of his own, which he caused to be privately 
supplied with armour for forty men. In the mean- 
time he introduced into the house, at different times, 
a like number of persons, the most desperate ruffians 
whom he could find in a country where long war had 
made such characters too abundant. At last he join- 
ed ^them suddenly himself, and commanded the por- 
ter to iet no person either in or out till his pleasure 
was known. 

On the same evening there was a great entertain- 
ment at court, upon which Craon kept a close watch, 
in order to be apprized of the motions of his victim. 
The IcQights jousted in presence of the king and 
queen; supper was served; dancing ensued; at 
length all departed to their lodgings. As Constable 
of France, Clisson departed last of all. He asked 
if he should attend upon the Duke of Orleans lon- 
ger, and was dismissed by that pi:ince, who had no 
farther occasion for his service. The constable was 
then joined by his retinue, with his horses ; and with 
eight persons and two torches, pursued his way 
through what was then called the street of Saint 
Catherine's. Here Craon waited, with his band of 
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assassins, to execute, his purpose. The/ atfacked 
the unsuspicious passenger, and struck out the 
torches. The constable naturally took this suddbn 
assault to be a youthful frolic on the part of the 
Duke of Orleans, from whom he had just parted, 
and saidi '^ Ah ! sir,, this is a bad jest ; but I pardon 
your youth and love of frolic.*' 

At this Peter Craon drew his sword, and cried, 
** Down widi the constable I I am Peter of Craon, 
whom thou hast oflen injured; I will now have 
amends !'' Excited by dieir m^te/s cries, Peter 
Craoa's men struck at the constable and his party, 
yet it was hut faintly, '* for," says the chronicler, 
** what is done by treason is seldom done hardily.'* 
The good knight whose life wcusi the object of &ip 
treacheiy defended himself manfully with a sword 
scarce two feet in length, the only weapon which he ^ 
had, and warded off many blows ; at length he wad 
beat down by a severe stroke on the head, and fell 
against a baker's door, which was forced open by 
his weight, and the baker, who was up early to attend 
to his oven, drew the wou^ided man within liis house, 
so thtft the ruffians could not have finished their 
work without alighting, which they had not time 
todo. ^ 

' The assailants weie the /ea<rier to make theiik 
iSBcape, that they conceived, firom the constable's 
4u, that tiieir enterprise was fully executed. The 
Qlty was speedily roused; and tl^e king himself has- 
tened to the spot^ with a cloak around him^sad slip- 
pers on his feet. He instantly ordered a hot pursuit 
after the assassinst^ winch was undertaken by the 
provost of Parts. NotwithstancUng this^ Peter of 
Craon escaped by the gate of the city, whi4* had 
hsea disinantled^ Oliver Clisson lumsslfrwlien the 
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king, returning from the campaign of Rosebecque* 
punished the city of Paris. The assassin aflerwairds 
retired into Bretagne; and the king prepared to 
march into that country^ as well to revenge himself 
of Peter Craon, who had been guilty of such an 
outrage, as to chastise the Duke of Bretagne, hb 
protector. 

Clisson, though much hurt, recovered from hb 
wounds, although he thought his end so near, as to 
make his testament. This was esteemed an ex- 
tremely impolitic step, as he thereby confirmed re- 
ports which were current respecting the immense 
wealth which he had amassed, and greatly increased 
the odium in which he was held on that account. — 
His^property was said to amount to seventeen mil- 
lions of francs, witiiout putting itny value on hb 
lands and lordships, forming a strong contrast to the 
lionest poverty of Bertrand du Guesclin, Clisson's 
predecessor in his high office. 

In the meantime tiie intended murderer met with 
but a sorry reception from John de Montfort ; not 
because he had attempted the deed, but because it 
was not fully executed. " Ah ! Sir Peter of Oraon," 
said the duke, '* you are unhappy, that you could not 
slay your enemy when h^lay under your sword !" — 
** Sir," answered Craon, " I think all the devils had. 
conjured him out of my hands ! I am sure more 
than sixty blows were struck at him with swoids and 
javelins ; he was felled from his horse ; and had he 
not tumbled in at a half-open door, he had been but 
a dead man." The Duke of Bretagne answered, 
" that as it was so, he would conceal Sir Peter of 
Craon, since so far he had promised to aid hkn*'* 

It was highly natural that the king shoukl endea- 
vour to avenge so gross and cruel an onimg^ s hot 
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the offenders had friends about .the king's family ^and 
person. Accordingly, though on one hand Charle^^ 
urgedt as an article of treason on the part of the 
])uke of Bretagne, that he had sheltered an assassiii 
under the circumstances of Peter de Craon, and 
persisted in'his purpose of bringing both the ihur- 
derer and his abettors to condign punishment ; on 
the other, the Dukes of Berri and Bilrgvmdy wouJd 
have had the matter considered aa a mere brawl be- 
tween two Breton lords, with which the King of 
France might dispense with .intermeddling. 'The 
king, notwithsfanding this opposition, vowed to be 
revenged for the foul injury which he had sustained 
in the person of his constable. 

The king accordingly marched tathe city of Mi^nsy 
with the intention \)f entering Bretagne, having with 
him his uncles of Bern and Bjurgundy, and his 
brother of Orieans, at the head of a gallant army, 
with which he resolved to penetrate into Breta^e^ 
and obtain full compensaUon for the crime medita- 
ted, and imperfectly committed, by Peter of Craon.. 

The march of the king wa^ interrupted by a very 
singular circumstance, at which we must be content- 
ed to wonder, without pretending to account for it 
For some days epe Charles set out from Mans on 
this expedition, he had betrayed evident symptoms 
of occasional derangement, — the apparent effects 
of a sbw fever, excited by vexation at.the attempt 
upon Clisson, and the extreme heat of the weather. 
No persuasion, however, could induce him to relin- 
quish the expedition against Bretagne, and he set off 
with his army in the manner already mentioned. 

Charles himself rode like a man-at-arms of thei 
day, fully sheathed in mail, except his head, and 
having two pages hearing before him his helmet and, 
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hifl lanoe. tlie »mour, being corered TWth ^k 
telvel, chafed ^nd heated him exceasiTcly. His 
htetheti his uAcles^ and one or two principal persons 
of the army, attended itnmediately on his person. 
As he Oius rode forward under a burning sun, he 
himself being inV moody fit, a tall figure dressed m 
rags, and hideous in appearance, rushed out of a 
tinoket, and, seizing the king's bridle, exclaimed, 
m a singular tone of voice, •' King, wluther goest 
th<Hi? Thou art betrayed I" 

What this man was, or to what purpose his wild 
warning was given, it is difficult to conjecture. The 
king's servants, who paid no attention to his words, 
,8uffered him to escape into the thicket,, after having 
dealt several blows at him. He was no where after- 
wvrds seen, wlach induced the sup^stitious to believe 
him a supernatural apparition. In the meantime, the 
army emerged from the forest^ and entered a broad 
plain, where the sun, at the height of noon, was still 
more oppressive than before. Here the pages with 
the spear and helmet rode close behind the king, 
and his uncles, the Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, 
with other high nobles, kept at a little distance, to be 
-fireeofthe columns of dust which arose firom the 
tramp of so many horses. In these circumstances, 
the page that bore the spear falling asleep,^or trough 
negligence, allowing the lance, to drop upon the 
casque of him who bore the king's helmet, that 
slight accident was enough to produce a great catas- 
trophe. The king was weakened in mind by his 
fever, exhausted by the heat of the sun, and by the 
* weight of his armour, which was a habiliment most 
unfit for the season: Above al), the appearance and 
words of what seemed to be a phaiitom, bad sunk 
-"^eper into his imagination than those around him 
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ivere aware. It was but lately since he kad been 
called up from his bed, alarmed by a conflict at the 
gates of his palace, in whidi his higheist military 
officer narrowly escaped with life ; and in times 
when such things currently happened, slights wara^ 
ings thaii that of the unknown stranger mi^ht have 
ularmed nerves less shattered than these of, • 
Charles VI. 

In this situation, the clai^h of the spear^ and the 
glittering of the armour around, were ' sufficienjt to 
awaken him out of his dreaming nielainchaly into a 
fit of raving madness. He drew his fii^etd, and^, 
• rushing like a madman on the page^ who had i^ansed 
the noise, struck him la mortal blow, and cenlanued 
hewing at all around him with eo htlle distnuction, 
that it became obvious he was whrily deranged* 
There was no other remedy but to seize upoi^ him 
b^ main force^ disarm and bind him, and in this vn.- 
happy condition to convey him hack to Mans, bound 
with ropes, and transported in a eait, exhausted with 
his fntnttc eflbrt, speechless, motionlessf and alii|ost 
iifetess. / ^ . 

This was a melancholy eoiiolusion of the expedi- 
~ tion to Bretagne, all thoughts of prosecuting whieb 
were abandoned. The king's fury^ as akeadv no- 
ticed, gave way to a fit of tl^ most poweHess dejec- 
tion ; he nmtfaer moved, looked, nor spoke ; a»d* 
low pulse, and faint degree of warmth, alone indi* 
cated the remains of life. He recovered, indeed^ 
after some weeks' illness ; but both mind and body 
had received such a shock, as was never aflerwaf^ 
repaired. 

it appears doubtful what we are to think of the 
tale of the forest of Mans. The scene of the ap- 
parition was acted near to a lazaretto for the abode 
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€ii persons afflicted with .leprosy ; and the phantom 
insy perhaps* therefore, have been some crazj 
patient of that melancholy asylum. It has, how- 
ever, been supposed that the whole was a device of 
Ijie Duke of Burgundy, who, in the event of the 
king's incapacity, was most likely to succeed to the 
administration of the kingdom, having formerly ex- 
ercised It. It is thus far certain, that Burgundy was 
grefitly diasatisiied with the object of the king's' 
journey ; i6r he hated Clisson, and considered hun 
as the person by whose advice, he himself, and his 
brother the Duke of Berri, had been excluded from 
influenc&ever sinceXharles personally assumed the 
management of public afl&irs. 

The same Duke of Burgundy, at a period some- 
what later, accused the king's sister*in-law, the 
Duehess of Orleans, of being, by enchantment, the 
authoress of the king's malady. She was a9 Italian, 
daughter of Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, beautiful, 
accomplished, and possessed of high talent ; and it 
would have been indeed ungrateful in her to have 
been guilty of any harm to the king, who showed 
her, in his greatest fits of insanity, a particular de- 
gree of regard, spoke to her with tenderness, by the 
name (rf* my " fair sister," and always knew her, 
though he could distinguish, no ooe else. But as 
the House of Orleans did not succeed to any con« 
siderable share of power by the king's malady, at 
least in the first instance, it could hardly be supposed 
to have been guilty of practising upon Charles' 
health. 

At first it seemed as if the king was not unlikely 
to recover permanently from his malady, when his 
fits of insanity were again brought on, after a tem- 
porary convdescence, by an aecident as edctraordi- 
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naiy as that by which his disease had originally been 
manifested.. 

Charles was so far recovered as to take an ifite- 
rest in the festivities of his court, though not in the 
aifaifs of state. There was, one night, dis* 
' IS92! P^^y^ %t court a masque of particular splen- 
.dour, in which the king himself acted a part. 
Six personages of the highest rank, the king him- 
Belf being one of them, appeared, for . the amuse- 
ment of the party, disguised in .the character, of 
Silvans or Satyrs. Their dress consisted of canvass 
coats, pitched over, to which wool or flax was a^ 
tached in loose flakes, to represent the chaf^ter 
which they had assumed. They were linked together 
with chains, and formed a pageant which excited 
general curiosity. 

The Duke of Orleans used the privilege of' his 
rank, to approach the Silvans with a torch, in order 
to discover who the masquers were. UnhappiLyt 
their dress being highly inflammable, the whole 
group was on fire in an instant. Linked togeihert 
in the manner described, there was little chuice of 
escape ; yet the general cry of the perishing group 
was to save the king, even while they themselves 
were in the agonies of a death so painful. The 
Dachess of Berri, who was speaking with the king 
at the moment when the accident took place, had the 
presence of mind and resolution, to wrap that un- 
happy monarch in her mantle, and save him from a 
death, which, in his condition, however painful and 
horrible, might have been a merciful dispensation. 
Another of the unhappy masquers plunged himself 
into a cistern of water, which chanced to be near. 
The remaining four were so dreadfully bumt, that 
they all died in great agony. 
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The oatural consequence of so horrible an acci- 
dent was the return of the king's malady in its fullest 
extent ; and, as he never afterwards recovered the 
perfect use of his reason, he niust be considered as 
a lunatic ifor life, whose insanity was chequered with 
a few intervals of reason. In consequence of diis 
lamentable condition of the monarch, the king and 
kingdom were alike overwhelmed with a tide of 
calamities. 

It became absolutely necessary to provide a re- 
gent to carry on the business of the state ; and a 
quarrel arose in* the royal family who should be pre- 
ferred to that important office. The T>uke of Or- 
leans and the Duke of Burgundy both preferred 
claims to tins eminent trust. The Duke of Orieans, 
the king's brother and heir, was legally entitled to 
hold this ofiice : the king, during his rare intervals 
of reason, gave his opinion to this effect : nor was 
this prince unfitted for the situation by personal qua- 
lifications. He was a handsome man, and possess- 
ed all those exterior accomplishments which <gain 
the admiration of the inferior orders. But the Duke 
of Orleans was a licentious voluptuary, preferring 
pleasure to principle, and not extremely select in 
choosing the road by which he sought the former. 
He was also only twenty years old at the time when 
the king's incapacity was first Emitted, and was 
QOt, therefore, considered as sufficiently ripe in years 
to take upon him the high responsibility of the 
regency. 

The Dukes of Berri and Burgundy, uncles of the 
king, might entertain tiie next pretensions to this 
high office. Of these, the Duke of Berri was old- 
est ; and in so far preferable: but he was a man of 
weak parts, and disposed, by habit, to defer to the 
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talents of his brother, the Duke of Burgundy, whom 
lie did not afiect to rivah He was also unpopalM* 
from his mal-administration, upon a former occasion, 
of the county of Languedoc, which had ^iven just 
cause for great clamour against him. This unam- 
bitious prince, therefore, was cont'ented to look for 
such subordinate power as he might obtain i)y means 
of his younger brother's preferment, and added his 
interest to that of Burgundy to have the latter raised 
to the regency, of which he had for some time exer- 
cised the duties, during the kmg's minority, though 
widiout attracting much popular applause. 

The Duke of Burgundy was, therefore, raised to 
the regency^ but not without a. struggle between 
him and his nephew, Orleans, in the course of which 
the fatal quarrel took its rise between the rival 
branches of Orleans and Burgundy, which so long 
districted the kingdom of France with civil violence, 
and occasioned the> commission of so many crimes, 
and the spilling of so much blood. 

It was the first step of this regent, when possessed 
of the administration of France, to visit upon the 
constable, Oliver de CHsson, the resentment which 
he had long nourished against him. When the 
constable appeared in his presence to give an ac- 
count of Jiis office, the Regent Burgundy took tfce 
opportunity to insult him, upbraiding him with hay- 
ing too long, and too busily, interfered with the 
a&rs of the kingdom, also taunting him with his 
having amassed much wealth, and concluding- by 
desiring him to gef him gone, as he valued the sight 
of his' remaining eye. Clisson; apprehending worse 
treatment, from so brutal a reception, retired from 
the city of Paris, and took refuge upon his own tef'^ 
tones in Bretagne. 
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' Clisson's old etiemy, the Duke of Bretagne, was 
DOt disposed to allow the constable a quiet refuge 
in his dominions, while, in the meantime, the regent 
was detennined to exclude him from France. It 
was with this view that the Duke of Burgundj 
caused Clisson to be summoned before the Parlia- 
montof Paris, where the principal part of the charge 
against him seems to have been, that he possessed 
too much wealth to have been honestly acquired. 
As the constable did not appear before an assembly 
m which his enemies were predominant, he was, in 
all form, exiled from the realm of France, and con- 
demned to pay a fine of one hundred thousand marks 
of silver ; at the same time, he was adjudged to be 
dispossessed of his office of constable, aldiough he 
still retained the official baton, which was the symbol 
of the authority. In the meantime, the office of 
constable was conferred upon Sir Philip of Artois, 
Count d'£u, the Duke of Burgundy finding it diffi- 
cult to get any one who would venture to accept it 
in the room of CUsson, who, after the death of Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, had been generally esteemed 
the only man in France capable of exercising the 
office. " ' 

Meantime, Clisson made a strong party in his 
native country of Bretagne, where he had great 
power amongst the defeated party of Charles de 
Blois ; die rather that he had a daughter married to 
the Count de Penthievce, eldest son of Sir Charles, 
and heir of his claims updn the dukedom. Thus 
Clisson was odious to the reigning Duke of Bre- 
tagne, not only as his personal enemy, but as likely 
to revive, and establish in the person of his own 
son-in-law, the rival claims of Sir Charles de Blois. 

A cruel war was entered into by Clisson and the 
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duke, which was carried on, as usual^by skirmishest 
taking of castles, and making of prisoners. The 
Duke, of Bretagne, notwithstanding his being soye-> 
reign of the country, found few disposed to take his 
part in this matter ; so that Clisson twice plundered 
him of all his plate ; and, in fine, notwithstanding 
his enmity to Sir Oliver^ the Duke was fain to make 
peace with hiin as an equal, and upon terms iMch 
.Clisson considered 83 advantageous* . An act of 
generous confidence on the part of CHsson closed 
the feud, and serves to show us, that although that 
wild age was incapable of being regularly b<Hmd by 
the terms of equity and good fiuth, they yet were 
fully sensible of the obligation arising firom noble 
actions and frank reliance. 

The Duke of Bretagne, having desired an inter-' 
view with Clisson, and knowing well that since tiie 
treacherous arrest at Ermyne Castle, his invitation 
was not likely to be trusted without a pledge, sent 
one of his «ons to be retained as a security t!uit good 
faith should be observed towards Clisson during the 
meeting. That same night, however, Clisson, who 
seems to have beeft aware that the duke, with vio- 
lent passions, united much irregular but generous- 
feeling, sent back the hostage, and, in the fiillest 
confidence of die duke's honoinr,kept the rendezvous* 
without any security. 

John de Mentfort, though he might be tempted to 
ii^Qftice, was highly sensible of confidence ; and 
the more so, as he might be conscious it was unde- 
served. He admitted Clisson, not to a cold truce, 
but to a warm friendship, from which neither of them 
afterwards swerved. 

The death of the Duke of Bretagne, not long 
jAerwaidsv gave him an opportuni^ to show in turn 
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his confidence ia Cliasoti, whom he appointed as 
tutor to his orphan children, notwithatanding diat 
the dutj of such a guardian was inconsistent with 
the interest of the constable's grandchildren of the 
Pendueyre family. 

Notwithstanding the 'jarring interests between 
the family of the deceased 4>rince and of his own 
daughter, Ghsson undertook the charge with all the 
£eal which the duke had reckoncid upon. Neither 
was he without temptations to betray his trust. He 
was reclining upon his bed, on one occasion, when 
his daughter, the Countess de Penthievre, entered 
iit» apartm^t, and intimated to bsr father, with 
htUe circumlocution, a plan of putting to death ^ 
young De Montforts intrusted to his charge, and 
plaekg his grandchildren in. the right to the duchy. 

For all other answer to her proposal, the old 
koight raised himself in his bed, and launched at her 
head the truncheon which he held ui his hand. 
Flying from a repetition of this well-raeriled, though 
somewhat severe paternal admonition, the countess 
UXL down stairs and dislocated her leg, by which 
accident, a lameness for life became the reward of 
her ill-ti^ied and ill-chosen advice to her father. 

I may also mention in this place the ftte of Peter 
Craon, the deviser and perpetrator of so many 
crimes. He remained an exile, sentence having 
been pronounced against him in absence, on ac- 
count of the assault upon Oliver de Glissoo* ' 
IM; During the treaty of marriage betwiict Fiunea ' 
and England, Richaid II. besought pardon for ' 
lh» man, which was accordingly groDled. In ap- ! 
pearance, at least, Graon testified ft beeoming peni- 
tonce fet the fiudts of a Ibentioas ydutfai as wdl as I 
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a cruel and bloodthirsty maohood* and diedf it is 
8aid» jepentant of his erimcs. 

Clisson shortly after died in peace, honoured, be» 
loved, and lai^ented, afler hSving gone through so 
many dangers in the public service, and so many 
from private envy and hatred. It was rare 4hat such, 
a dtodly feud as existed between the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, Clisson, and Peter Craon, came- to be finally 
temiinated by peace and reconciliation. . 

In one respect the government of the Duke of 
Burgundy was a wise, for it was' a frugal one. In 
his hicfd intervals the king was entertained with 
hanting^raatchef and other pastimjes, by .which, per^ 
baps, &e dufke hoped to divert his^thoughtsT from the 
government of his kingdom. Sports and entertain- 
ments which the king could enjoy were carefully 
provided for him ; and it is said, that playing-cards 
were invented for his amusement. But,* while in his 
fits of lunaby, the expenses of tjie unhappy monarch 
were reduced to the least possible compass, which 
decency would admit, and often restricted withip it. 

These instances of economy, and others doubt- 
less of a more prmseworthy character, enabled Jtba 
^ Duke of Burgundy to pacify the complaints of the 
common people, by reducing the public taxes ; nor 
was he altogether negligent of the affairs of the 
kingdom. He was regularly guided by the advice 
of parliament, who were convened every year ; and, 
unng the counsel of his brother, the Duke of Bern, 
as a species of colleague, the laws which they 
adopted, with the consent of that body, were so. pru- 
dent and uriiolesQme, that they were retamed for 
many ceataries* 

I>iiring the duke i^ Burgundy's administration, 
also, of whicb much that is evil may be said^ th» 
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public peace was not disturbed by the destructive 
war with England, by which France had been so 
long ravaged. This was,>indeed, owing rather to 
the weakness of England, than to the prudence of 
the French regent The reign of Richard II. of 
England had been marked by public discord, popu- 
lar tuniult, and almost every event which can render 
a country incapable of foreign war ; and during this 
general confusion, the quarrel with France, i£ not 
made up, was lulled to sleep from time to time bj 
continued truces, until the year 1395, when Richard, 
then a widower, sent an embassy to demand in mar- 
riage the princess Isabel, eldest daughter of the 
reigning monarch Charles, but a girl of only six or 
seven years old. ' 

The French administration agreed to the match; 
but though the princess went to reside in En^and, 
the marriage was broken off by Richard's dethrone- 
ment and death. The most important consequences 
of the treaty of marriage, otherwise so ill assorted, 
was the accommodation of all disputes between 
France and England, and, amongst other articles, 
the restoration of Brest to the dukedom of Bre- 
tagne. The internal transactions of France, during 
this distracted reign, were merely convulsions, oc- 
casioned by the license of the soldiers, and at times 
the reviving disputes between the French and Eng- 
lish vassals. But there existed, besides, connections 
with foreign powers, of which it is necessary to say 
ftomething. ' 

The unfortunate fate of the Duke of Anjou's ex- 
pedition against Sicily and Naple&has been already 
sufficiently dwelt upon; but the intercourse of the 
French with the Scottish nation is worthy of some 
notice. We have ahready observed thai love to the 
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French, hatred to tjie English, and the distribution 
of copsiderable sums of money, had induceci a na- 
tion, generally reckoned both poor and warlike, to 
attempt an invasion of England, in order to create 
a diversion in favour of' Calais, which Edward III. 
was then besieging. In this enterprise the Scots 
had the misfortune to lose a fine army, and leave 
their king, David II., prisoner in England. 

In the battle of Poictiers, a body of Scottish 
gentry, the flower of their kingdom, commSinded by 
the celebrated Earl JDouglas, shared the disasters 
of that bloody day. The French had always ex- 
pressed themselves grateful for the assistance which 
the Scots had meant to give them, sorry for the loss 
which their allies had sustained, and willing to re- 
turn the obligation when circumstances should put 
it in their power. 

A period occurred in 1385, when such an 
1885 opportunity of assisting the Scots, and carry- 
* ing war in(o the northern limits of England, 
appeared favourable. The spearmen of Scotland 
foroibd a body of infantry whose impenetrable pha- 
lanx defied even the shock of the men-at-arms. 
Their irregular cavalry were unequalled for the 
width to which they could spread devastation. But 
their archers, whom they drew from the Highlands, 
were far inferior to those of the English ; and the 
general poverty of the country rendered their regu- 
lar cavalry comparatively few and ill appointed. ' 

The French council conceived, that by assisting 
the Scots with forces of the laUer description, they 
might place their allies upon a footing with the Eng- 
lish. A thousand men-at-arms were sent to Scot- 
land under the Admiral of France, John de Yienne, 
a veteran of approved talents. He was also furnish- 
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ed with a large sum of money to distribute among 
their Scottish friends. At first, allies who came so 
well provided were received wi& general gratula- 
tion. But the strangei^s speedily found that 
had come to a wild and savage countiy, destitute i 
the useful arts, and dependent upon Flanders eve 
for horse-shoes and the most ordinary harness. On 
the other hand, the Scots were disgusted and dis- 
pleased with the natural petulance of these militai^ 
strangers, who interfered in their families with an 
alert gallantry, which the French conceived to be a 
mark only ofbreeding, and a privilege of their rank. 
The Frenchmen were yet more disappointed upon 
finding the cautious manner in which the Scots pro» 
posed to conduct the war, which, though admirably 
calculated to distress the English, afforded litjtte 
prospect either of gain or glory to adventurers Hke 
themselves. 

Instead of rushing on with precipitate rashness to 
a general action, as the French wished and desired, 
the Scottish warriors, taught by experience, suffered 
the English army to enter their eastern frontier, and 
to do such damage as they could, which was very 
little, where flocks, herds, and cattle, forage, and aH 
that could support an army, had been previously dri^ 
ven away, or destroyed. 

In the itieantime, when the En^ish were engaged 
in traversing what may be called a howling desertt 
the Scots, who even excelled their neighbours in the 
arts of devastation, poured a desultory l^ut nume- 
rous army upon the western frontier of England, lay« 
ing all waste, and doing more mischief man their 
own eastern provinces could have received from tiw 
southern foe, had they been plundered from sea to 
sea. 
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III this species of war the French men-At-armd 
could acquire neither^me nor profit ; they lost their 
horses, lost their armour, and at length lost their 
patience, execrating the poor, rude, and pitiful coun- 
try of Scotland,~on account of which they had suf- 
fered so much trouble. What was worse, they 
found great trouble in obtaining permission to return 
to France. Wine they had little ; their bread was 
of barley, or of oats ; their horses were dead from 
hunger, or foundered with poor living ; and when 
they would - have brought them to sale, 16 relieve 
their pressing occasions for money, there were no 
purchasers in Scotland disposed to enter upon such 
a bargain. The Scots also insisted on a large sum, 
due, they 'said, for the expense of their allies' main-^ 
tenance, and' for the damages which they had in 
different way » done to Scodand. De Yienne him* 
self was obliged to remain a hostage in Edinburgh; 
until these sums were paid by the goveitmient of 
France to the Scottish Factors at Bruges. Thus 
the Scots took farewell of their allies with execrar 
ttons upon their affected delicacy and epicurism, 
their self-importance and insolence, while the 
French inveighed with no less justice against the 
barbarity of the Scots, and the miserable poverty of 
iheir country. 

France, however, was in this reign to send forth 
an expedition still more important, and doomed to 
terminate in a far more disastrous manner, than that 
to Scotland. Crusades had long ceased to be the 
fashionable employment of Christian moparchs; but 
it was not possible that they could see with indiffe- 
rence the progress which the victorious Turks were 
daily making, both in the Grecian empire, and in 
tiic kingdom of Hungary, Sigismund who was so 
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apprehensive of the danger incurred from these infi« 
dels* under command of the celebrated Bajaze^ who 
had already for eight years besieged Constantiaoplet 
and was now threatening the frontiers of Hungary, 
that he endeavoured, by the most huimble applica- 
tions at the court of France, to obtain the assistance 
of a body of volunteers, who would merit Paradise, 
by combatting against the infidels, ** making use,'* 
says the chronicle^ '' of many words of great love, 
auch as kings and such persons write to each othet 
in circumstances of necessity." Similar letters were 
written by Sigismund to other Christian £uropeaii 
courts. 

John Earl of Nevers, spn of the Duke of JBur- 
gundy, and regent of France, although not yet a 
knight, was desirous to go on this expedition, and 
Lord Guy of Tremouille expressed ^ desire to ao 
company him. The regent yielded a reluctant con- 
sent. The news being generally spread that th< 
young Earl of Nevers intended to put himself at the 
head « of a volunteer force, to assist in repelling 
Baj.azet from the kingdom of Hungary, a genera, 
impression was made upon all the true sons of chi- 
valry, who flattered themselves with the hope of 
obtaining such a complete victory as would enable 
them to conquer Turkey, recover Sjrria, and all thi 
Holy Land, and outdo whatever had been attempte. 
by the great princes in their crusades. 

The army of what might be called crusaded* 

1395.' which assembled on this occasion, amounted 

to more thai^ one hundred thousand men, an* 

made such a splendid show when they reachf 

Hungary, that Sigismund proudly exclaimed—^* W • 

should we fear^the Turks? . If the heavens then. 
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selves should fail, we are niimeiww MMNigh to up- 
kield them with oar lancee." 

The impatience of his auxiliariea ta advmee, 
induced 4he King of Hungaiy to levj what fittces 
h« eould, and move forward widi hia allies, 00 thai 
th^ might the sooner come to deeds of anus.. 
They crossed the Danube, and formed die siege of 
a town called Nicopolis, which was gaifiseiied by the 
Turks% Bajazet, in the meantime, had raised a rery 
large army, with which he approached the camp of die 
besiegers, showing only a small part of his force 
in the centre^ and concealing a very kuge force 
on each wing. A party reconnoitring brought news 
to the Christtan camp that the Turlu were advan- 
oing, but no exact account of their numbers or dispo* 
iition. The Ohristiaiis instantly to(A anas, but were 
considerably heated with the wine they had been 
drkdiing* The French claimed the honoor of making 
tiie onset ; and they were dmwn up in fitmt of the 
centre of that part of Bajazet's Ibrce winch was 
open and uncovered. 

The King of Hungary's mareschal then advised 
the strangars to halt, and keep their ground without 
advancing, until a reconnoitring party^ which Sigis- 
mund had sent out, should bring more exact intelli- 
gence than they had yet received concerning the 
%nemy's forcfe. The Hungarian had scarcely turn- 
ed his horse, ere Philip of Artois, Comitate of 

ranee, out of 'pure despite and insolence, com- 
tiMided his banner to advance, in defiance 0|f the 
orders, or rather advice, receivedw 
'- T%e Lord of Coucy, a knight of great fame, con* 

llered this a presumptuous procee&fig ; and, look*^ 
ifig to the Admiral of France, John de Yienne, t\^e 
snme who commanded the French auxilinries m 
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Scotland, demanded what was to be done^ ^* Sir," 
answered the veteran, ^ where reason cannot be 
heard, (mde must reign ; since the constable will 
need^ advance, we must follow him and support 
him.''- They rushed forwiard, therefore, on what 
appeared to be the main body of the Turkish anny, 
iid|ich retired before them, aocording to their sul- 
tan's previous commands. 

In the meantime, as the French advanced upoD 
the centre, two etrong wings On ei^er flank of the 
Turkish army, which had been hitherto concealed, 
threw themselves in ib» rear of the men-atHurms, and 
cut the French chtvahy off from the main body of 
the Hungarians. Tbis maneeuvre^ was executed 
with the characteristic rafudity which procured for 
'Bajazet the epithet of Ildertm, or Lightning. The 
army of Sigismund, being fifly or sixty Aousand 
men, might still, by a desperate charge, have resca- 
ed their allies, and perhaps gained the battle. But 
the Hungarians^ losmg courage on seeing many of 
the French horses running back without riders, coo- 
cluded that their vanguard was defe?ited, and fell, 
from the very apprehension, into great diterder, and 
retired, or rather fled, in confusion^ 

The Turks, idiose armies consisted cluefly of 
cavalry, made great havoc in the pursuit. The 
I^ing of Hungary ^himself, with the Qrand Mastei 
of the Hospitallers, escaped with difiiculty ; and the 
slaughter and carnage, both amo^g the Hungarians 
and their auxiliaries, was very great ; While^ most of 
the French knights who escaped death on the field 
of battle, had the sad alternative of becoming captive \ 
to the infideb. 

BajaaBok,, greatly elated by his victory, took pooses- 
■loaoftiM King of Hungary's tenW and, with tbo 
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usual caprice of a barbarian, evinced at first a desire 
to be civil to, and familiar with, such nobles bb were 
brought prisoners to his presence. He t^ok credit 
to himself naturally for the great victory he had won, 
and boasted, it is said, d pretended descent from 
Alexander of Macedon, in whose sle{MS he aifect- 
ed to tread. But when the isultan had refreshed 
himself, and came to view the field of battle, the loss 
of his best and bravest Turks was so much greater 
than he had conceived, that his tiger propensities 
began to show themselves. He caused to be point- 
ed out to htm some few of the knights who were of 
the highest rank, and likely to pay the best ransom. 
-These being set apart with a view of preserving 
their lives, the rest, stripped to their shirts, were 
brouglrt' before him, previous to being put to the 
sword.* 

There were present a great number of captives, of 
the. highest blood and character in France, and other 
states of Earope ; in all, more than three hundred 
gendemen. The Turks stood around them with 
then- drawn scimitars. Bajaset appeared, and re- 
ceived the supplication of all, for all were at his 
mercy. He looked upon his prtsohers for a few 
moments, as a wild beast beholds his prey when he 
has made sure of it ; and then turning away, made 
a sign to hi» soldiers, in obedience to which the un- 
armed prisoners were hewn to pieces without com- 
punction. 

- The sultan, however, was not wanting in a species 
of clumsy courtesy which intermingled strangely 
with his cruelty. He caused to be brought before 
him the Earl of Nevers, to whom, on account of his 
high rank, he showed some deference, and asked 
him, which of three knights he would wish ta de- 
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•patch to Pans with the information of hiscaptiTity. 
The earl fixed his choice upon one whom Froissart 
calls Jacques of 'Heiley, who had been form&Aj 
prisoner with the Saracens,: and whose knowledge 
of their language and manners had been of great 
service fo his, countrymen. The other two kxi^hts 
were presently put; to death ; and Sir Jacquee of 
Helley was dismissed under the faithful promise 
that he should again return to the court of Bajaset 
when he had discharged his embassy. 

The arrival of this messenger at FariSf with ttdings 
so dismal, threw almost the whole- kingdom into 
mourning.; and it was the general report Uiat France 
had sustained no defeat so disastrous since the febu- 
loits combat of Roncesvalles, in which batde ro- 
miance stated the twelve peers of Gharlemaipie to 
hav£ fallen. Amid the number of tears which were 
shed, and the grief which was displayed on every 
side, the regent Duke of Bui^gundy was the only 
person who experienced some comfort in the gener^ 
distress. It is said, he confenved to extort from the 
French people, for the ransom of his son, the £ari 
of Nevers, a much larger sum than was neoessaiy 
for the purpose^ or than was a<^uaUy paid to Bajaset 

Thus closed the fourteenth eentury upon the 
kiiigdom of France, neither leaviqg it healed of its 
disorders, nor in a way to be speedily ciyed of them ; 
'fortunate, however,' in this, that thie dissensiotMi he- 
twixt York and Lancaster, now commenced by the 
rebellion of Bolii^broket was likely so far to oooopy 
the attention of the English nation, as must necesiia^ 
rily prevent the recommencement of a war which had 
been kmg the scourge of both nations. 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

Our last chapter left France in a situation equally 
extraordinary and disastrous. The unfortunate 
monarch Charles YI. was so incurably affected 
with his disorder, that a light like that of a sunbeam 
in a tempest seemed' only from time to time to. 
gleam on his deranged imagination, and enabled , 
him to express occasionally some opinion on poli- 
tics, which those of his relatives who had for the 
tiqie the nearest access to his person, never failed 
to.mould so as to serve their own purposes. Thus, 
without having, properly speaking, any will or in- 
clination of his own, the unfortunate prince could 
assume the appearance of expressing one, and was 
sometimes brought forth to do so even in public, 
which, as his deficiencies were well known, could 
only have had the effect of degrading his government 
At other times, the person of Charles was strictly 
secluded. His tent and his banner were displayed 
in marches and sieges ; but the curtains of the 
pavilion was never raised, nor was the person of 
the pad inhabitant ever visible to his soldiers. 

. During the king's incapacity, the two factions of 
Orleans and Burgundy, although their representa- 
tives were connected in the near relation of uncle 
aad nephew, contended with the most bitter strife 
for the power of administering the government 
The Queen Isabella, wife of Charles YL, an am- 
bitious and violent woman, was supposed to have 
^pQUeed the interest of the Orleans party, with a 
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warmth which, as the duke was a lihertine young 
man, was prejudicial to her reputation. The Duke 
of Orleans, therefore, and his wife Yalentina, who 
possessed a strong personal interest with the king* 
were for the present leagued with Queen Isabella 
foi^ the purpose of depriving the regent Duke of 
Burgundy of that power which he held in the admini- 
stration. We shall afterwards see this intrigue 
assume a different form. 

Each of these factions took. the most violent and 
unscrupulous mode of doing whatever might injure 
their rivals in the public opinion. - Both of them 
called in the aid of physicians, in the hope of devi- 
sing some cure or alleviation of the king's malady ; 
'and as the empirics who wer^ permitted, if not en- 
couraged, to make new experiments upon the royal 
patient, usually left Charles worse than they found 
him, their want of success was always laid to the 
charge of the party which had consulted them. The 
Duke of Orleans condemned to the flames, as a 
magician, a learned man, named Jean de Bar, who 
had been employed by the Duke of Burgundy to 
effect the king's cure. The regent, in retaliation, 
commanded the prosecution of two Cordelier 
churchmen, who had been brought by the Orleans 
faction to attend the king as physicians^ and whose 
experiments had consisted in deep and dangerous 
incisions made on the head of their royal patient 
The Duke of Biirgundy caused them lioth to be 
hanged. 

In the meantime, the external peace of the king* 
dom of France was 'threatened, while the government 
of the country was a prey to discordant factions. 
The contract of marriage between Richard II. and 
^'-e young princess of France, Isabella, tiiougfa 
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ftbsurdly ill aait^d as regarded the age ef the parties, 
had yet the great advantage of procuring a prolonged 
and solid peace betwixt two nations, whose chief 
miseries for two centuries had been occasioned by 
inveterate and senseless hostilities, from which 
neither had gained advantage, while, both had suf- 
fered immense loss in blood and treasure. But 
the dethronement and death of Richard II. 
was an unexpected stroke which dissipated ^^^ 
all these happy prospects ; and the unfortunate 
Charles, who happened to be in one of his lucid 
intervals at the time, was so much affected by the 
melancholy tidings, that he relapsed into one of his 
most outrageous fits of insanity. 

The French princess, the intended wife of 
Richard so soon as she should have arrived at a 
proper age, was still residing at the court of £ng<* ' 
land; and altheugb her proposed husband was 
dethroned, and it is believed murdered, H^iy lY. 
would fain have retained her there as a future bride 
for his son, afterwards Henry Y. This matchy 
which would in all probability have secured a sta- 
ble peace between the countries, must have been 
highly to the advantage of both. But the French 
nation were incensed at the death of Richard, whom 
they looked upon as their ally ; and the lords of 
Gascony, who had hitherto foUov/ed the English 
interests,* regardedx the same unfortunate monarch 
as the son of their great prince Edward, and their 
countryman, Rich^i^ having been bom at Boiir- 
d^aux* 

The French, aware of this feeling, were univer- 
sally disposed for war for the recovery of BourdeaiK 
and the other English possessions in France, in 
pfeforenco to a peaceful alliance with that power 
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uiMlQr its new dynasty. But the mid^dy fit tbw 
Idogt and the conteats between the faotioav of Or- 
leans and Burgundy, rendered the Froaeh as unfit 
for prosecuting the war, as they were avai^e te 
continuing at peace ; and thus a reinforcement from 
England, under oommaad c^ the £arl .of Wor* 
caster, easily secured Bourdeaux to the Engiisb 
crown. 

In the year 1400, during a casual absence 
of the Diike of Burgundy from court, the |^ 
opposite party had the art to extract from the 
king, then in one of his twilight intervals^ acommis*' 
sion, appointing his brother, the Duke of Orleans, 
his lieutenant and regent of the kiagdorof at aOch 
periods whi^n he himself should^ by the visitation of 
GDd,~be prevented from administering the govjsm* 
ment. This commissioQ was partly Stained by the 
influence of the queen, who at.this time bated tke 
Duke, 9r rather the Duchess, of Burgundy; and it 
was received ^e more willingly by the people« as, 
by the law of France, the Duke of Orleans was the 
rightful claimant of the regency, and his youth oouM 
not now, as formerly, be objected to. 

But the new regent used his power ytry unakit- 
fttlly. In the quarrel between the two Popes, which 
still subsisted, the Duke of Orleans espoused the 
cause of Benedict, which was the most unpopular in 
France ; he hkewise imposed taxer both on ecela* 
siastics and <m the laity, which, joined to a casual 
scarcity of provisions, rendered his goyermnent 
intolerably oppressive. A crisis speedily followed, 
in which the Duke of Orleans was deprived of the 
regency by an assembly of the ' great men of the 
kingdom* 
Both dukes then took arms, and a civil «tnr 
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seemed inevitable, when, by the interference of the 
DukQ0 of&ecrit Bourbon, and other princes c^ the 
bloM], it was declared tfiat, to end the family dis- 
sensioo^t hptE Orleans and Burgundy should be 
excluded from the government of the kingdom, 
which was vested in the council of state, over which 
the queen was appointed to preside. This sus- 
pended, in appearance, the (j^uarrel between the rival 
prineeSi and, for a time, neiiher attempted lo assume 
the regency in person, though both ei^ercised an 
indirect influence upon the difierent members of the 
ooiinciL 

Philip, Duke of Burgundy, was afterwards again 
raised, by his nephew the king, to a more active 
share in the government, when he suddenly died 
upon a journey, so very much embarrassed by debts, 
that his duchess renounced any share in his moveable 
anecession ; and* in testimony of her doing, so, laid 
in the coffin of the deceased prince the keys of his 
household, and the girdle at which she wore them — 
a strange ceremony to take place at the funeral of 
a prince, who had at bis command all the revenues 
of France* and was not supposed over scrupulous 
in employing them to his own purposes. * 

John, Duke of Burgundy, who succeeded Philip, 
was ealled the Fearless. He poss^sed his father's 
power, idthoughJie had two brothers, each of whom 
ifilieiited oonsiderable territories, being Anthony^ 
Dvke of BFabeot, and Philip, Count of Nevers, 
which last we saw unhappily distuwushed at the 
battle of Nicopolia. But, above allt ^ohn, the eldest 
brother, had his father's ambition, md took up the 
Ikmily ouarrel with the house of Orieans exactly 
wlMi^Diike PUlip had left it« 

The discord between the aacle and nephew came 
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thus to subsist in full force between the two cousins. 
They disturbed the whole kingdom by their in- 
trigues ; and the Duke of Burgundy had, like his 
father, the address to secure a very strong party in 
the city of Paris, to which his house and faction had 
represented themselves as the preservers of the pri- 
vileges of the city and university, and enemies to 
the imposition of excessive taxes. In the dissen- 
sions which followed, the dauphin, a young man of 
feeble talents, and no fixed principles, would have 
Hed >vith his mother to the town of Melun, but was 
pursued by the Burgundian party, and brought back 
by force. Bloodshed seemed so'near, tfiat eadi 
prince chose his device. Orleans, to indicate his 
possessing the right of regency, displayed a* hand 
grasping a club full of knots, with the motto — I 
envy it — alluding to the feeling which he attriboted 
to the opposite house. Burgundy, on the other 
hand, gave a qarpenter's plane, witka Flemish motto 
— Je houd — ^that is^ / hold — ^the means of smooth- 
ing the knotted club. 

Mutual friends and relations, chiefly of the 
blood-royal, once more interfered, and brought Jj^J' 
the two contending princes to a solemn agree- 
ment. They dismissed their troops on each side, 
met together in the hotel of the Count do Saint 
Paul, embraced each other, and took the sacrament 
at the seme tim%. They were now employed for a 
short time in the public cause, the one against the 
English in Guienne, the other against Odais ; but 
the campaign proved short and inefficient, and was 
closed by a truce of one year's duration. 

It would appear that the hatred of the two dukes 
became the more bitter, that the late reconciliation 
'^^^Hged them to observe certain forins of dissimuia- 
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tion, since in private the Duke of Burgundy, at 
least, meditated ending the feud by putting his rival 
to death. 

It was on the 23d of November that the Duke of 
Orleans, being at the queen's apartments, where he 
usually spent the evening, was summoned to wait 
on the king immediately. While he obeyed this 
command, and traversed the streets mounted on a 
mule, aocompanied only by two gentlemen and a 
few valets on foot, he suddenly fell into an ambush 
posted for the purpose. The leader of these, ruf* 
fians was one D'Hacquetonville, personally injured, 
as he conceived, by the Duke of Orleans. 

This man struck at the duke with his battle-axe^ 
and, missing his head, the blow fell on his right hand, 
which it struck off. *^ I am the Duke of Orleans,'' 
cried, the party a^ssailed. *^ It is he whom w6 seek,'* 
answered his assassins, with wild exultation, and, 
striking the prince from his saddle, they cut him 
limb from limb by their furious and united assault. 
They had taken every precaution to ensure the per- 
petration of the murder, and their own subsequent 
escape. The streets were strewed with caltrops, 
for laming the horses of such as should attempt a 
pursuit : a house was set fire to by the assassins, 
who cried ♦* Fire, fire !" to distract the attention of 
the people, while the Duke of Orleans' retinue were 
crying " Murder !" 

In the morning, the duke's body was discovered, 
80 much hacked and dismembered, that the streets 
were sprinkled with his blood and brains,^ while 
some of the limbs could scarcely be«found by his 
weeping attendants. Such, mdeed, was the inveter 
racy of the factions, that the Burgundians only sa^^ 
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to eaqh otiier, with a sneer, '* See, if the knotty 
mace has not been well smoothed by the plane tT 

The Duke of Burgundy at first affected inno- 
cence and surprise. On a threat* however, to arrest 
same of his followers, he showed such signs of guilt, 
that the princes of the blood advised his retiring 
from Paris to his .own dominions, which he did with 
much precipitation. But when in a place of safety, 
• he recovered his spirits ; and, finding that his party 
were willing to stipport him, without much regard to 
his innocence Qr guilt, he assembled an army of 
his own subjects of Burgundy and Flanders, and 
advanced upon Paris, having with him, as an s^olo- 

fist, ov rather vindicator, a doctor in theology^naxned 
ohn Petit, who, in the face of the dauphin and 
princes of the blood, arraigned the late Duke of 
Orleans as a traitor, and shamelessly justified the 
Duke of Burgundy for the vile murder accomplished 
on the body of his near illation. The Duke of 
Burgundy, assured of his superiority, demanded and 
obtained from the dauphin, who began now to as* 
sume a lead in public affairs, as full a pardon for the 
death of the unfortunate Orleans as could be put 
into words. He caused the Admiral of ^France to 
be removed from office, his chief fkult being that he 
had offered with two hundred knights to pursue the 
murderers of Orleans. 

- Nor would his demands have stopped there, had 
he not suddenly learned that the people of Liege 
^ere jn arms against his father-ift-law, their arch- 
bishop ; and no sooner had Burgundy lefl INrls 
with his forces to quell this insurrection in Flanders, 
than the Orftans faction appeared in arms, in the 
capital, deteraiined to take merited vengeance for 
me foul murdef. ^ 
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Tbe number of the* Duke of Burgundy's eaemiea 
was augmented by the appearance of Yalentina» the 
widowed spouse of the dec^sed, in the deepest 
moumingt followed by all her household in the same 
sittire of woe^ seeming to invoke upon the murderer 
tbe vengeance demanded by the widow and the or- 
plMUl. And although the Duchess of Orleans wai 
prevented by fate/rom prosecuting her purpose,* yet 
her death, which followed soon afler that of her 
husband 9 was ascribed to the consequences of his 
assassination, and occasioned additional exeetations 
on ike perpetrators of the deed. 

Owing to the sadden predominance of his ene« 
mies, judieial proceedings against the Duke of Burr 
gundy were briskly undertaken before the parlia 
ment of Paris, and pushed on to extremity. The 
pardon he had. obtained from the dauphij) was de- 
clared void, and the doom of treason denounced 
against him. 

Hardly had men sufficiently wondered at this 
change of fortune, when news arrived, that the Duke 
<^ Burgnndy, having quelled the insurrection of tbe 
citizens of Liege after much slaughter, was now 
approaching Paris at the bead of his army, breath- 
ing defiance against all his enemies^ — a threat the 
more formidable, as the greater part of tbe popu- 
lace of Palis were known to be influenced by hun ; 
so much so, that even bis vile crime had made no 
impression in his disfavour on the violent-tempered 
eitizens, who were little accustomed to regard the 
life or death of an individual, even althou^ a prince 
of the blood, or to consider in what manner he camtt 
to his grave, pfovided he fell in the prosecution of a 
death feud. 

The eity <|f Paiis, and coontiy of France, weie 
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now split into two violentfactions, who distinguiske^S 
themselves by badges, and by the designations of 
their parties. This was the only circumstance wbich 
evinced decency and a sense of shame — that they 
did not distinguish themselves as Burgundians or 
Orleaaists. The former party wore red sashes, 
with the tross of Saint Andrew, and were called 
Cabochins, from Oaboche, a butcher, a distinguished 
partisan of the party of Burgundy. The followers 
of Orleans, on the other hajod, wore white sashes, 
with Saint George's cross, and termed themselves 
Armagnacs, from the earl o£ that name, the father- 
in-law of the Duke of Orleans, accounted, from his 
spirit and activity, the buckler of his cause. He 
was made Constable of France by his son-in-law's 
interest, and was looked upon as lus principal parti* 
san. The Parisians took up arms as Cabochins ; 
and a body of actual butchers lyere the most active 
in the cause of Burgundy. 

The Orleans party moved upon the capital, and 
threatened Paris with a siege. But the Duke of 
Burgundy threw himself into the city with a body of 
select troops, part of whom were English, with 
which nation, in the desperation of his hatred to die 
faction of Armagnac, the duke had made a league. 
These English auxiliaries were commanded by the 
Earl of Arandel, and conducted themselves with 
such good discipline, that they were of great servkse 
to the cause of Burgundy. 

The Orleans faction, who remarked this advan- 
tage of 'the opposite party^ and suffered by it, felt 
litde difficulty in entering into similar transactions 
on their own part, and opened a treaty with Henry 
IT. of England. The offers of the Armagnacs 
were too high to be neglected by Henry lY., who 
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was just obtaining a breathing timetrom the troubles 
and insurrections with which his retgn had been 
successively disturbed, — by th^ Welsh, the Percys, 
and others who were dissatisfied with his title or his 
l^vemment. 

At this period of quiet, it was natural he should 
look abroad to France, now engaged in a bloody . 
and remorseless civil war, and engage to support 
the party that should grant him the best terms. Or 
perhaps, in his heart, the English king desired, by 
assisting the one French party after the other, to 
prevent the civil war froih drawing to a conclusion, 
which afforded England a prospect of recovering 
her French dominions. 

It is certain that, with whatever intention, Henry 
lY. listened favourably to the proposal of the Or- 
leans or Armagnac faction, who offered to surrender 
all the provinces of Gasqony to the English, with 
other advantages. Tempted by these offers, 
he engaged, 18th May, 1412, to send to the f^^ 
assistance j)f the Armagnacs, a thousand men- 
at-arms, and three thousand archers. To show 
himself more serious in their support, the King of 
England's younger son, Thomas of Clarence, was' 
to be appointed general of the auxiliary army. 

Amid these preparations, in which the horrors of 
foreign invasion were added to those of civil war, 
Charles YI. awakened from a long fit of stupor, and 
became sensible, as he sometimes was for intervals, i 
to the distresses of the country of which he wore the 
nominal crown. v 

Isabella of Bavaria, the wife of the unfortunate 
king, had contrived to take a great share in the 
government in the names^ of her lunatic husband 
and herjrouthful son, Vhose station of next heir to 
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the crown would have given him great autlianty, 
had he known how to use it. It was much to the 
credit of the French, that their loyalty to Ae Idng 
remained udshaken even when in such depIond>le 
circumstances. His mandates, when his mind was 
stroi^ enough to express them, were listened to 
with respect by the chiefs of both parties ; and. as 
the caprice of the queen threw her into the one or 
the other side- of the contending factions, he was 
heard to denounce vengeance fdr the death of 
Orleaiid« his only brother, and on the other hand, 
undertake the defence of the Duke of Bui^undj, 
his murderer. 

Thus passively did the poor king follow the riews 
of the faction under whose charge he bhanced to be 
placed for the time, without expressing disgust at his 
own treatment, although we have one anecdote at 
least tending to show that even his means of living 
and support were strangely neglected by those who 
had his person under their control, even though these 
were at the time his wife and eldest son. 

So ill, we are assured, was the royal family pro- 
vided for, that the governess of the royal household 
once complained to the unfortunate king' that she 
had neither money nor means of procuring either 
provisions or other necessaries for the service of the 
royal children. '^ Alas !" said the king, ^ how can 
, I help you, who am myself reduced to the same 
straits !" He gave her the golden cup out of wjiidi 
he had recently drank, as the means of meeting (he 
immediate neeeasity* 

It appears that this unhappy prince,, during the 
Kwe intervals of his melancholy disease, had the 
power of seeing, with some degree of precision* the 
condition in which the country stood at one given 
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laoiyeDtf and could then form a ratkmid opiaiooy 
though be was totally incapable of deducing any av* 
guments founded on what had happened before the 
present moment* His mind lyas like a. mirror, 
which reflects with accuracy the ohjecta^fffesented 
to it for the time, though i{ retains n^ impression of 
such as formerly passed before it. His judgmeatr 
therefore, incapable of judgix^ of aflairs with a 
comprehensiye reference to part events, or those 
who have been actors in them» was Entirely decided 
by the light in which the present circumstances 
were represented by those interested in deceiving: 
him. 

Charies was therefore not a little indignaiKt, on 
awaking from his illness in 1412, at finding the 
Armagnac party &r advanced in a treaty, the prin«* 
cipal article of which was the introduction c^ an 
English army into FrajQce ; and while he felt natur 
ral resentment at a proceeding so unpatriotic, axkl 
so full of danger to his kingdom, he was not aware 
of the fact, or could not draw the conclusion, that 
the Duke of Burgundy and his party had been gmhy 
of exactly the same error when they accef^d tbe 
aasjstancot under the Earl of Arundel, which bad 
formed the most effective pajrtof their garrisoa &ir 
the defeuQe of Pafis^ 

Greatly displeased, tb^efo9e« with the Dukes of 
Berri and Bourboa« with others included in the Ar- 
magna^e psxty, Charles maxehed in peanon ageinsl 
them, md besieged the city of Beuvfss, which was 
QXk^-ot their stroag^hokbu The^ e^vesaed the iflb- 
nsost deleveaee foi the king's pecsont bul alk^«d 
that he had not undertaken the expedition of hil 
own ftee wiU^ protesting at the same ti«iA thsA, ax* 
csfpiing thil Chsf tet c%m% ojr x^mt waa broughli 
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in company of that lieensed murderer, John Duke 
of Burgundy, the gates of Bourges should fly-open 
at the slightest summons in the long's name. 

While making these fair pretences, the besieged 
organized a desperate sally, with the view of ma^ng 
•prisoners of King Charles and his eldest son Louis. 
In this they were disappointed, and found themselves 
so hard pressed in their turn, that they were obliged 
to submit to conditions dictated by the king, in 
which both the parties of Armagnacs and Cabochins 
were obliged to renounce all their leagues with the 
English. 

The English, in the meantime, under the Duke 
of Clarence, arrived, as appointed by the Armag- 
nacs ; and, as demonologists pretend of evil spirits, 
were much more easily brought into France than 
dismissed from thence. - The Orleans party^ by a 
large sum of ready money, and a much larger in 
promise, for which hostages were granted, persuaded 
the English prince to withdraw, but not without do- 
ingmuch damage to the country. 

The French nobles then assembled together in 
Paris, without distinction of parties, the veiy names 
of the factions being declared unlawful; so anxious 
did the leaders appear t6 be to bury the very me- 
mory of their dissensions, while secretly they were 
labouring to rouse and increase ^m. 

Peace being thus concluded betwixt the ftetions, 
there seemed to be some chance of stopping the 
bleeding wounds of the' distracted country ; but the 
utter disregard to the ordinary bonds of faith b^ 
tween man and man, threw aU loose within a short 
time. 

A war with England began now to afmear a likely 
^teot, and a meeting of the Statea-General wk 
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eonvoked, to find the means of meeting the emer<i 
gencies of the country ; but they were dissolved 
without having proposed any radical cure for the dis- 
tresses and dangers under which the kingdom 
laboured. 

Louis, dauphin, and heir of the crown, was now 
JW||imiipg to take a decided part, independent of his 
^' er, the queen, and he naturally cast his eye on 
( of Burgundy, as the party by whom so 
|>le a wound had been dealt to the domestic 
France. In his secret inquiries into this 
^conduct, he learned, or perhaps pretended 
]^hat the duke had laid a plan for destroying 
'aining branches of the house of Orleans, 
former was a certain Pierre des Essards, a 
of the Duke of Burgundy, whom he had 
^ • the dignified and w^thy situation of mi- > 
If ^f the finances, and who now, being threat- 
by the dauphin with an examination of his 
accounts, changed sides, in ihe hope of eluding 
inquiries which he dared not meet. He received 
orders from the dauphin to secure the Bastille, then 
in some degree considered as the citadel of Paris. 

Burgundy, better accustomed to the management 
of plots than his young kinsman, counteracted so 
effectually the scheme of the dauphin, that Des 
£ssards no sooner had possessed himself of the Bas- 
tiUe, than all Paris was in uproar. The mob, com- ^ 
manded by Oaboche, the butcher, took up arms* 
Des Essards, obliged to surrender the Bastille, was 
seized upon, and put to death. Caboche aiid his 
followers also killed some persons in high office 
about the dauphin's person, and compelled the king 
himself, with the Dukes of Bern iind Bouifopn, to 
ga to the parliament, wearing white hoods, the em* 
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bfoa» of tiie party of Burgundy, — at least ^ of tbft 
Taiisiaa iiHitiiieer8,'^*Hind £here Register such ediets 
aa ib» mQltitude were pleased to demand. The 
swne rioters hurat iato the dauphin's private apart- 
mentst having heard the sound of viohns there* and 
behaved with the utmost insaleucei putting iJhose 
who were present in immediate dagger ^ iheir 
lives. 

Impatient of mob-tyfaany* which is of aU o<h^s 
the most difficult to endure, the dauphin once more 
took meaftures for recalling and arranging the 
broken and dispersed party of the Duke <^ Orieaas. 
At the call of' the heir-appareiU, in which be used 
the name of his father, the Orleans party entered 
Paris, while, by one of the changaa common at the 
time, the Duke of Burgundy found he could not 
make his party good in the qity, and retired, as. was 
his wont,' to hia own territories of Flanders. 

The queen, the dauphia, and the other lords, who 
had thus obtained power, notwithstanding their mn* 
tual interest, could not agree, how much soever it 
WM their interest to do so. Isabella of Bavaria had 
the art to induce most of them to join against the 
aathority assumed by her son, as too absolute and 
pereMptory to be engrossed by ime whom she de» 
scribed as a giddy youth, liable to be seduced by evil 
oennseL The queen even proceeded so far as to 
break into the dauphin's apartments, and seise upea 
four attendants of his person, whom she desorU>ed 
as agents of the Duke of Burgundy. The yoneg 
prince tyas so highly offended at this personal kn* 
suit, that he wrote to the Duke of Buiigundy that he 
was prisoner fQ his own capital, and invited him to 
eeme with his forces to his deliveraace. 

A iriighter it^vitation >ould have hiipught the dnht 
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to Paris. He instantly advanced^ at the head of a 
arge force of his own viissals. 

ChaiWe, hoivtever, had ia the meantime a transi- 
tory intefy«d c^ recovery, and osaumed fer a short 
time the reins of government. He sent fortii an 
odiet, reproaching the duke with the mufder <^ tiia 
Dnice of Orleans, and pul^shed the confutation of 
Doctor John Petit'a abominable apoloffj^ for that vila 
assassination. 

The dauphin Louis, also, whose temper seems to 
iiaye been fickle and uncertain, again changad his 
party, and invited the princes of the Orleans faction 
into the cHy with so strong a body of horse, (amount^ 
tng, it is said, to eight thousand men,) that they were 
able to dieatm the whole citizens^ save those of the 
better classes^ He took al«o away from the JParis- 
ians the chains and barricades with which the^r were 
aecustomed to block up their streets, and once more 
put it out of their power to disturb the public 'traa* 
quillity. The Duke of Burgundy in the meantme 
advanced towards the walls of the city ; but, dis- 
mayed at once by the royal edicts launched against 
him, by the daupiun deserting his cause, and by the 
reduced state of the Parisians who used to be his best 
fHCnds, he retreated as fonoo^erly, after a vain attend 
on the capital. 

But the king, surrounded with ail the fM^nciBS of 
die bk>od-roya], except the hneage of Burgundy, 
marched into Artois, the territories of the duke^ with 
Uie purpose of completely subduing his territories. 
Charles demanded of the towns of Flanders, ivhether 
^y tiieant to stand by the duke against iheu- Mege 
lord ? and received the satisfactory answer, fliat iSm 
duke was indeed then* immediate prince, but that It 
was not their purpose to assist him against the kiiigt 
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their lord paramount, or to shut their gate^ against 
their soverdign* 

The Buke of Burgundy, alarmed at finding hira- 
.self deserted hj his own immediate subjects of Bur- 
gundy and Flanders, began to negotiate, for a peace 
with' more sincerity than hitherto. It was conclu- 
ded accordingly ; Init the Orleans party refused to 
sign it Charles and his son insisted on the signa- 
ture. ^« If you would have the peace lasting," said 
the dauphin, ''you must sign it;" which was done ac- 
cordingly« This pacification, being preceded by the 
huniiliation of the Duke of Burgundy, might bb ac- 
counted the most steady which had yet been attempt- 
ed between the Armagnaes and Gabochins, and ap- 
peared to possess a fair chance of being permanent 

But it was not the pleasure of Heaven to prolong 
the state of foreign peace, or truo^ at least, which 
France had enjoyed during her domestic divisions, 
an^tirhich prevented Englancl from taking advantage 
of tbbm. During some years Henxy lY. of Eng- 
land had reigned an unpopular king, with an uncer- 
tain title, and could not, owing to disturbances at 
home, pcofit by the disunion of die French* But at 
the time of this pacification between Charles and 
•his subjects, the English king had just died, and 
was succeeded by his son, the celebrated Henry Y., 
a young hero, beloved by the nation, and who 
breathed nothing.save invasion and conquest against 
his neighlbours, the scars of whose disunion were 
still rankling, diough apparently closed. 

And as the issue of the strife which ensued was 
l<emarkable, I. shall here close my Tales for the pre- 
henU ttot unwilling to continue them, if they shall be 
thought as useful as those from the History of Scot- 

THE sun. 
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